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THE MYSTERY OF A FINGER. 


BY A. G. CUMMINS. 


** Polyactes Samius, that flung his ring into the sea because he would partici- 
pate of discontent with others, and had it miraculously restored to him shortly 
after by a fish taken as he angled, was not free from melancholy disposition.” — 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 


CHAPTER I.—THE FINGER. 


Mr JOSEPH COSTELLO prided 
himself on his habit of taking 
a stroll before breakfast during 
his annual holiday. As a matter 
of fact, in so priding himself he 
was making a virtue of what 
had originally been a necessity ; 
for, some years earlier, this very 
disagreeable form of medica- 
ment had been prescribed for 
him by his physician as a 
method of combating his in- 
creasing tendency to embon- 
point. 

From being at first a dreary 
pilgrimage to the shrine of 
health, this morning walk had 
later become a delightful in- 
dulgence, and Mr Costello would 
have abandoned it with re- 
luctance even if his medical 
adviser had pointed out that 
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his increased appetite for break- 
fast was reflected in his figure 
more than the additional 
exercise. 

On the morning of 15th 
September 1906, at 7.30 A.m., 
Mr Costello was strolling along 
the cliffs which front the sea 
on the eastern side of the 
entrance to Cork Harbour, 
when he perceived that there 
was a considerable increase in 
the activities of the sea-gulls. 
The south-westerly gale which 
had been raging for the pre- 
vious three days had, during 
the night, been succeeded by a 
calm, and a fine haze shrouding 
the sea and the lighthouse at 
the harbour’s mouth seemed to 
presage a warm sunny day and 
an easterly breeze. 

A 








The screaming of the birds 
and the thump of the waves on 
the rocks at the foot of the 
low cliffs came fitfully through 
the mist. The noise of the 
birds brought pleasantly to Mr 
Costello’s mind the thought 
that there would probably be 
good mackerel fishing when the 
tide turned. The gulls were, by 
the sound of them, working 
over shoals of sprats, and shoals 
of sprats meant shoals of 
mackerel. Mr Costello was 
fond of mackerel. 

At this point his reflections 
were interrupted by a sudden 
swoop of wings in the mist. 
A pair of screaming gulls 
dropped, fighting, almost on 
his head. Mr Costello invol- 
untarily cut at them with his 
stick. His dog sprang upwards 
and barked violently. The 
birds, alarmed by this suddenly 
revealed danger, flashed apart 
and were swallowed up in the 
haze, and something dropped 
with a soft thud on the grass 
right at Mr Costello’s feet. 

The dog jumped forward to 
examine it. Mr Costello 
aimed a kick at him, and 
stooping down picked up the 
object which had _ thus 
descended to him out of the 
skies. He had thought it was 
a small fish, but one glance 
showed him that it was not. 
He turned it over in his hand, 
and then with an exclamation 
of disgust, dropped it. It was 
a human finger! The dog, 
seeing his chance, jumped in 
again to seize this treasure- 
trove, but his master’s kick was 
better timed. 
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Mr Costello was now in a 
quandary. He could not leave 
this human relic to his dog, 
nor did he feel that he could 
throw it over the cliff to be 
devoured by fish or sea-gulls, 
and yet he disliked the idea 
of carrying it home and bury- 
ing it. He was, however, in 
his public life a prosperous 
butcher, and sentiment had 
but little place in his well- 
oiled existence, so presently he 
stooped down again, and, pick- 
ing up the finger, wrapped it in 
his handkerchief (it would wash, 
he told himself), and with his 
curiously personal outlook on 
life turned his steps towards 
his breakfast without any un- 
due speculation as to where 
the finger came from or 
what he was to do about 
it. If he had thought about 
it at all he would have con- 
sidered that he could act 
more to advantage with a 
full stomach than an empty 
one, and he was probably 
right. 

It was quite in keeping with 
Mr Costello’s well-ordered 
routine that he should have 
applied himself to the con- 
sumption of a hearty breakfast 
before communicating to his 
wife, and to his nephew, 
Michael, the incident which 
had terminated his morning 
stroll. During the meal he 
discussed the prospects of mac- 
kerel fishing and the weather, 
and it was not until he had 
lighted his pipe and assured 
himself that it was drawing 
satisfactorily that he produced 
the knotted handkerchief, un- 
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folded it, and displayed his 
gruesome relic. 

“Glory be to God,” ejacul- 
ated the horrified Mrs Costello, 
“what’s that you've got 
there ? ” 

** A finger, a sea-gull dropped 
it at my feet,” replied her 
husband; “and,” he added 
with a grim laugh, “the dog 
nearly had it.” 

“It’s a human finger sure 
enough,” said Michael, who 
was a medical student, ‘“‘ and 
Id say it was a woman’s 
finger at that.” 

“The Lord save us,” said 
Mrs Costello. 

‘** And you say a gull dropped 
it at your feet,’”’ continued the 
student. 

“Tt did,” answered his uncle. 

““Then,” said Michael, “I 
wonder where it was the sea- 
gull got it, for this finger has 
been cut off at the joint by a 
knife, and a sharp knife too— 
and what’s more, it’s fresh.” 

‘“* The Lord save !”’ said Mrs 
Costello again. ‘I suppose it’s 
the way there’s been an 
accident.” 

“No,” said Mr Costello, the 
butcher in him rising to the 
surface, ‘that’s no accident. 
You couldn’t cut off a middle- 
finger like that by accident.” 
He studied his own large fleshy 
hand intently. ‘That must 
have been done on purpose; 
perhaps it was an operation on 
one of the ships.”’ He glanced 
up triumphantly, inwardly 
amazed at his own mental 
quickness. . 

“No,” began Michael, and 
hesitated, taking another look 
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at the finger before continuing, 
“No, it can’t be that, there’s 
nothing wrong with it.” 

‘““By George, you're right,” 
said Mr Costello, slightly 
dashed. ‘I didn’t think of 
that. What would they be 
cutting off a healthy finger 
for? But are you sure there’s 
nothing wrong with it,” he 
continued. ‘What are all 
those cuts and tears in it?” 

“IT think those have been 
done after it was cut off,” 
said Michael, studying the speci- 
men again. ‘‘ There’s been no 
bleeding round these cuts ; per- 
haps it was the way the gulls 
have been pecking at it.” 

“* And what are you going to 
do with it? ” asked the pious 
Mrs Costello. 

“TI think I'll bury it,” an- 
swered her husband. 

“You ought to tell the 
police,’’ said Michael. 

** Tell the police ? ” cried Mr 
Costello. ‘‘ Would you have 
me walk in five miles to Aghada 
to tell the police because I 
picked up an old finger on the 
cliffs ? ”’ 

‘“‘ There might be bad work at 
the back of it,’ said Michael. 

“There might too,” said his 
uncle, “but I’m not going to 
walk in to Aghada while the 
tide is on the flood and the 
mackerel coming in.” 

“Well, I'll put the finger in 
alcohol and keep it anyway,” 
said the medical student, “‘ and 
we might tell the coastguards at 
the station on our way down to 
the rocks. If there’s any- 
thing to be done, ‘tis they 
ought to do it.” 








“That’s right too,” said Mr 
Costello; “ put it in some al- 
cohol—don’t waste the whisky, 
but get some methylated from 
the kitchen—and we’ll tell the 
coastguards when we’ve had a 
bit of fishing.” 

By the time Mr Costello and 
Michael reached the ledge of 
rocks under the lighthouse from 
which they were accustomed to 
fish, the tide was running in 
strongly, and the mist, under 
the influence of an as yet in- 
visible sun, was rapidly clear- 
ing. A light breeze was creep- 
ing in from the sea, and pres- 
ently, under the combined 
effects of sun and breeze, the 
haze vanished, leaving the whole 
world asparkle with dancing 
wavelets. A small yacht, beat- 
ing slowly out against the tide, 
tacked close to where they were 
standing. Her only visible 
occupant, the helmsman, with 
his leg crooked over the tiller, 
was busy with a line over the 
stern, and seemed to be pulling 
in mackerel as fast as he could 
unhook them. 

Uncle and nephew, abandon- 
ing themselves to the charm of 
the hour, forgot all about the 
grim discovery of the morning 
in the excitement of their 
sport. Innumerable sea-gulls 
came floating in on the rising 
tide, ever and anon rising in 
fierce flocks to attack the shoals 
of sprats driven to the surface 
by the serried ranks of mackerel 
below them. The whole air 
resounded with the screaming 
of the birds, and from time to 
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time came the comet-like rush 
of a gannet, hurling himself 
from aloft into the fray. Close 
to the rocks the water was 
clear and calm, but now and 
then the surface would be 
broken by a silvery shower of 
sprats springing desperately into 
the air to escape their enemies, 
and then in a moment the 
whole sea would boil with fish, 
and Mr Costello and Michael, 
shouting in their excitement, 
would seem unable to ply 
their rods with sufficient speed. 

As the tide rose the sport 
slackened, and presently the 
fishermen, gathering their catch, 
began the ascent of the cliffs. 
It was only then that Mr 
Costello bethought him of the 
finger. Depositing their rods 
and fish at the house, they took 
the jar containing the relic and 
hurried off to the coastguard 
station to report. 

The chief of the coastguards 
listened to their story carefully, 
heard their theories patiently, 
and took charge of the speci- 
men. He said that he would 
have a search of the foreshore 
carried out by his patrol, and 
that he would report the matter 
to the police. He made a note 
of Mr Costello’s name and ad- 
dress in case anything should, 
as he expressed it, transpire. 

The coastguard patrol 
searched the shore and found 
nothing. The police prosecuted 
inquiries and obtained no in- 
formation of moment. A report 
was sent to headquarters and 
filed. 
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CHAPTER II.—THE RING. 


Mention has been made of a 
small yacht, steered by a soli- 
tary figure, which tacked close 
to where the Costellos were 
fishing from the rocks at the 
harbour’s mouth. The yacht 
in question was the Banshee of 
Greenwich, owner Mr A. J. 
Peabody, and it was Mr Pea- 
body himself who was at the 
helm. 

Arthur Jarvis Peabody was a 
young bachelor of what is 
called the leisured class—that is 
to say, he was in possession of a 
sufficient annual income to pro- 
vide him with the food, clothes, 
and lodging to which his body 
had been educated, without any 
exertion on his part other than 
that necessitated in the signing 
of cheques. 

Thus fortunately situated, the 
majority of his kind would have 
tended to live a more and more 
vegetable, or animal, existence, 
but Arthur Jarvis had a curious 
leaning towards authorship, and 
the gratification of this impulse 
kept him from becoming en- 
tirely subservient to his phy- 
sical entity. Mr Peabody was 
indeed an author, but he was, 
as yet, unrecognised. He wrote 
profusely, though without dis- 
tinction, on various subjects, 
but either his choice of material, 
or his treatment of it, had so 
far failed to appeal to the 
numerous editors who had been 
afforded an opportunity of 
studying them. Recently, how- 
ever, he had been accorded a 
measure of recognition, for the 


editor of a heavy quarterly, 
when returning one of his 
manuscripts, had, in a moment 
of expansiveness, suggested that 
this would-be contributor might 
do well to devote himself in 
future to the production of 
detective fiction. 

This advice Mr Peabody was 
now revolving in his mind as 
his yacht splashed her way 
steadily through the water on 
a south-westerly course. The 
heavy weather of the previous 
three days had compelled the 
Banshee to seek the shelter of 
Cork Harbour, much against 
the wishes of her owner, who 
was bound for Bantry Bay on 
a visit to his friends the Scuda- 
mores, at Shanbally House. 
On this morning of 15th Sep- 
tember 1906 the fog and the 
calm had caused still further 
delay, and when the weather 
had eventually permitted of a 
start, Mr Peabody’s impatience 
had grudged the time necessary 
for the preparation of break- 
fast, and consequently it was 
not until he had reached the 
entrance of the harbour that 
he had sent the man, who con- 
stituted his ‘‘ crew,’’ below to 
prepare food. 

While this operation was in 
progress Mr Peabody perceived 
that there were several shoals of 
mackerel working in the neigh- 
bourhood, and, feeling that a 
few fish would not come amiss, 
he threw a line over the stern 
and in a few minutes had suffi- 
cient for his simple needs. It 
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was while these fish were being 
prepared for the frying-pan 
that there came to light, in the 
stomach of one of them, the 
diamond and sapphire ring 
which was destined, during the 
next six months, to afford the 
owner of the Banshee much 
food for thought. 

The ring itself was of no 
particular value, exhibiting 
neither originality of design 
nor superlative workmanship. 
It was indeed a very ordinary 
example of those pledges of 
affection with which young 
men are in the habit of branding 
their future wives as a pro- 
tection against the unwelcome 
attentions of other suitors. 

And yet, as Mr Peabody 
ruminated upon it, while cal- 
lously eating the carcass of its 
recent vector, there came to 
him the idea that this ring 
might serve him as the nucleus 
of a romance. The more he 
pondered upon it the more it 
pleased him, and all through 
that day of sun and wind his 
mind was busy with plot and 
counterplot, the warp and woof 
of a tale which he hoped would 
place his name on the book- 
stalls of every railway station 
in the kingdom. 

The passage to Bantry Bay 
passed pleasantly and quickly 
under the influence of this 
mental stimulus, and by the 
time Mr Peabody was com- 
fortably installed at Shanbally 
House the scaffolding of the 
romance had already been 
erected in his mind. 

The atmosphere in which he 
found himself was, however, 
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not at all conducive to literary 
effort, and the days slipped by 
without any additions to the 
mental picture. The ring was, 
of course, produced and won- 
dered over, and the prospective 
author went so far as to outline 
for his hostess the main features 
of his coming masterpiece ; but 
the perfect weather, and the 
succession of picnics and garden 
parties which it evoked, drove 
all thoughts of the activities 
of the underworld from his 
head. 

On 28th September—the last 
day of his visit—a possible 
clue to the ownership of the 
ring was very close to his hand, 
but he was all unaware of it. 
His sandwiches that day were 
wrapped in a piece of the 
‘Munster Advertiser’ of the 
27th, which he had scanned 
with an unseeing eye the pre- 
vious evening while waiting for 
dinner. In a corner of the 
front page was a small para- 
graph recording the loss at 
sea of Mrs John Northbrook 


on the morning of 15th 
September. 

Mr Peabody ate his sand- 
wiches_ sitting amidst the 


heather by the side of a lake. 
The paper in which the food 
had been wrapped lay un- 
folded at his side. As he 
munched his eyes passed vague- 
ly over the print. The paper 
was greasy with exuded butter. 
A fish rose near some reeds by 
the shore. Mr Peabody looked 
up at the sound of the splash. 
He picked up the paper, crum- 
pled it into a ball, and flung it 
into a little brook which ran 
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by his side. It floated away, 
and presently unfolded and 
sank. Mr Peabody lit his pipe, 
took up his rod, and resumed 
his fishing. 

The paragraph which he had 
failed to see ran as follows :— 


** STRANGE OCCURRENCE AT 
SEA. 


“ New York, Sept. 26th.—The 
captain of s.s. Casabianca, which 
arrived here to-day, reports the 
loss at sea of Mrs Coralie 
Northbrook, wife of Mr John 
Northbrook of London. Mr 
and Mrs Northbrook were tra- 
velling to San Francisco, and 
intended to take up their resi- 
dence in that city, which was 
Mrs Northbrook’s former home. 
A certain amount of mystery 
surrounds the occurrence, for 
no one appears to have seen 
Mrs Northbrook fall overboard. 
She was first missed by her 
husband at 10 a.m. on 15th 
September when the Casabianca 
was about twenty miles west of 
the Fastnet Light, but no 
anxiety was felt, as it was 
supposed that she was engaged 
in conversation with some of 
the passengers. However, a 
thorough search of the vessel 
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failed to reveal any sign of the 
unfortunate lady, and even- 
tually it was concluded that she 
must have fallen overboard. 
Mrs Northbrook had been suf- 
fering from depression and 
sleeplessness for some time pre- 
viously, and it was for the 
sake of her health that the 
journey was being undertaken. 
Before her marriage to Mr 
Northbrook the deceased lady 


‘was the widow of Elisha T. 


Jobling of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Great sympathy is felt 
for the bereaved husband.” 


Even if Mr Peabody had 
seen this paragraph before it 
sank and disappeared, it is 
doubtful whether it would have 
made any more impression on 
his mind than it did on the 
minds of the thousands who 
read it. The incident, as re- 
lated, was by no means un- 
usual; New York is a long way 
off, and the occurrences of last 
week have very little interest 
in our busy lives unless they 
affect us personally. 

On 29th September Mr Pea- 
body left Shanbally and 
returned to London with the 
ring in his pocket, and the 
framework of a story in his 
mind. 


CHAPTER III.—MR PEABODY IS IN LUCK. 


A week after his arrival in 
London Mr Peabody presented 
himself at Scotland Yard. His 
story was not progressing as 
well as he could have wished. 
The plot depended upon the 


possibility of the ring being 
traced back to the shop from 
which it had been purchased, 
and from his superficial know- 
ledge of the marvels of the 
modern methods for the de- 
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tection of criminals Mr Peabody 
had at first assumed that this 
would be an easy task. When, 
however, he came to set it 
down on paper his conscience 
troubled him, and he cast about 
for some means of verifying his 
supposition. 

In taking his problem to 
Scotland Yard he considered 
that he was going to the 
fountain head, for in spite of 
the many severe criticisms 
levelled against the head- 
quarters of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department in the 
pages of detective fiction the 
name still remains one to con- 
jure with. He was received 
courteously by one of the lesser 
officials, and asked to state 
his business. Mr Peabody—an 
honest soul—confided in his 
questioner the fact that he 
was writing a detective story 
and wished to verify a point 
with reference to a ring. The 
official who had received him 
was not lacking in a sense of 
humour, and the idea that the 
author of a detective story 
should bring his troubles to 
Scotland Yard so tickled him 
that he sought out no less a 
person than Inspector Thesiger 
himself. That officer welcomed 
Mr Peabody with becoming 
gravity, and listened to him 
with interest while he stated his 
case. He inspected the ring 
with care and then returned it. 

“ There is very little chance,” 
he said, ‘‘ that a ring like that 
could be traced. They are sold 
in thousands all over the coun- 
try, and not only in this 
country but in other countries 
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also. But if it was made in 
England you might possibly be 
able to get more information 
from Messrs Loenthal of Hatton 
Garden. There are not so many 
firms who actually manufacture 
these things, though there are a 
good many who sell them. This 
looks to me to be a particularly 
small size, and it is just possible 
that it may have been made to 
order.”’ 

Mr Peabody was profuse in 
his thanks. He rose to go. 

“Now don’t be too hard on 
the force in your book,” said 
Inspector Thesiger. 

** T’ll send you a presentation 
copy,” answered Mr Peabody, 
taking up his hat and stick. 

“Do,” said the inspector. 
“TI will enjoy reading it; but 
just before you go I have 
something here which may in- 
terest you.” He shuffled among 
the papers on his desk and 
presently held up a letter. 
“Some time ago,” he said, 
““we were notified from New 
York that a Mrs John North- 
brook had been lost at sea off 
the South of Ireland on 15th 
September. Just as a matter of 
routine we asked the Irish 
Police whether any corpse had 
been washed ashore. Here is 
their answer. They say that no 
body has been discovered, but 
that a finger was dropped by a 
sea-gull on the cliffs outside Cork 
on 15th September.” The in- 
spector chuckled softly. ‘‘What 
do you think of that?” he 
said. 

“Very strange,” 
Peabody. 

** And now you come to us 


said Mr 
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with a ring which you say you 
found in a mackerel which you 
caught off Cork Harbour on the 
same date.”’ The inspector sat 
back in his chair and looked at 
Mr Peabody. 

“Do you think there can be 
any connection between the 
ring and this finger? ” asked 
that gentleman excitedly. 

“IT don’t know,” answered 
the inspector. ‘ You should 
have asked the mackerel how 
long he had been engaged.” 

Mr Peabody smiled. ‘“T'll 
try to work it into my story,” 
he said. 

** Yes, do,’’ said the inspector, 
“put Ill tell you the most 
probable explanation if you 
like, supposing the finger and 
the ring do belong to each 
other.”’ 

“What is that?” asked Mr 
Peabody. 

“That the poor lady was 
sea-sick and was leaning over- 
board and her ring fell off. 
She made a desperate grab at 
it, overbalanced, and fell after 
it.” 

“But what about the 
finger?’ said Mr Peabody. 

“Cut off by the propeller,” 
answered the inspector. 

“No wonder the writers 
treat you badly,” said Mr 
Peabody. ‘You would ruin 
any story.” 

“There you go,” laughed the 
inspector. ‘‘ Just like all the 
others. Looking for the hardest 
solution of the simplest prob- 
lem. Well, you'll find an 
account of the loss of the lady 
in the ‘ Times’ of the 27th, if 
you want to use it, and let me 
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know if you manage to trace 
the ring.” 

Mr Peabody’s first experience 
aS an inquiry agent proved 
much simpler than he had any 
right to expect. Inspector 
Thesiger’s name turned out to 
be a key which opened for him 
without difficulty the store of 
expert knowledge possessed by 
Messrs Loenthal of Hatton 
Garden. 

The beautifully dressed 
young gentleman into whose 
presence he was first ushered 
listened to his story, inspected 
the ring, and then summoned a 
foreman. This expert examined 
the exhibit with a magnifying 
glass, and at once expressed the 
opinion that the ring had been 
reduced in size by the removal 
of part of its circumference. 

“ Tt hass bin mooch schmaller 
made,” he volunteered in a 
deep Teutonic bass; “‘ it now is 
more little than the schmallest 
standart size.” 

“Ts it possible to find out 
where the alteration was 
done? ” asked Mr Peabody. 

** No—it is imbossible,” an- 
swered the foreman, ‘“‘ unless by 
chance it might be by the 
vorkman who did it viewed.” 

** Are there many workmen 
in London who would be likely 
to do work of this kind?” 
asked Mr Peabody. 


““Thousands,” said the 
beautifully dressed young 
gentleman. 


“*But—please excuse—no,”’ 
put in the expert, “‘ this is goot 
vork—it is the work of a goot 
craftman; perhaps Nathan 
Coppelini might do; myself I 
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do not know—it vas not for 
this firm done.” 

Armed with the address of 
Nathan Coppelini Mr Peabody 
sallied forth to make a round of 
the working jewellers in London. 
He did not realise the mag- 
nitude of the task nor the 
improbability of success; he 
was thinking only of testing the 
possibility of his theory that the 
ring could be traced to its 
source. Fortune favoured him, 
for, though Nathan denied all 
knowledge of the trinket, he 
referred Mr Peabody to one 
Serge Lipinski, who instantly 
recognised his own handiwork 
and, after examining a grimy 
ledger, was able to supply the 
information that the ring had 
been remodelled at the request 
of the Army and Navy Stores 
Company of Victoria Street, on 
12th April 1906, and that it had 
been returned to them on the 
14th of the same month. 

Mr Peabody was delighted 
with his success, and rewarded 
his informant with liberality. 
The next step in his progress 
was ridiculously easy, thanks 
to the admirable, if complex, 
system of records indulged in 
by the firm to which he now 
addressed his inquiries. 
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The custom of recording 
the name and ticket number 
of all purchasers at the Army 
and Navy Stores may, in 
general, serve no useful pur- 
pose, but in Mr Peabody’s 
case it proved to be particu- 
larly helpful. The _ records 
showed that a diamond and 
sapphire engagement ring had 
been supplied to J. North- 
brook, Esq., ticket No. 41,568, 
on 7th April, and that the pur- 
chase had been paid for and 
taken away. On 11th April a 
lady, who gave the name of 
Mrs Elisha T. Jobling, had 
brought the ring back, with 
the request that it should be 
made smaller. She was not a 
ticket-holder of the society, 
but was allowed to use Mr 
Northbrook’s number. She 
gave the address of Filbert’s 
Hotel, Brook Street, and asked 
to be notified as soon as 
the repair had been com- 
pleted. This was done, and 
she called, paid for the work, 
and took the ring away on 
16th April. 

Mr Peabody’s case was now 
complete, and he hurried off to 
Scotland Yard again to receive 
the congratulations of Inspector 
Thesiger. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE FINGER AND THE RING. 


“Well, I suppose you will 
go on with your story now with 
a clear conscience,” said In- 
spector Thesiger, “‘ or are there 
any other little matters you 
would like to verify ? ” 

Mr Peabody had been think- 


ing things over. “I think I 
should like to see whether my 
ring fitted the finger that was 
found,” he said. ‘‘Do you 
know if they kept it?” 

“I don’t know, indeed,” 
answered the other. “I fancy 
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it would be unlikely, but in 
any case I shouldn’t try it if 
I were you; it would be a 
pity to spoil a good story. 
You have been extraordinarily 
lucky up to this, but it doesn’t 
do to tempt Providence, you 
know.” 

Mr Peabody was somewhat 
dashed. ‘I have half a mind 
to try it, all the same,” he 
said. 

‘Well, you must please your- 
self,’ said the Inspector. ‘If 
you are going to see the police 
in Cork I will give you my 
card, and if they have got the 
finger still they will show it to 
you; but if I was writing the 
story—which, thank God, I’m 
not—I would go and look over 
the Casabianca at Liverpool 
when she comes in on her 
return trip. She is due the 
day after to-morrow, I think.” 

He touched a bell on the 
table, and a policeman entered. 

“Find out when the Casa- 
bianca is due in Liverpool, 
Jones,” he said. 

The policeman retired. 

‘“‘T think that’s a very good 
idea,” said Mr Peabody. ‘“TI’ll 
do it.” 

*“Mention my name to the 
purser,” said Inspector The- 
siger. ‘“‘ He is an old friend of 
mine. I crossed with him twice 
last year when I was on the 
Forbes Card-sharping Case.” 

There was a knock at the 
door. ‘‘Come in,” called out 
the Inspector. 

The policeman entered with 
a time-table in his hand. 

“She is due at 6 p.m. on the 
10th, sir,” he said. “‘ She calls 
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to land mails at Queenstown 
the previous evening.” 

‘“* Good,” said Inspector The- 
siger. ‘‘ That will do, Jones, 
thank you.” 

‘*That’s the very thing,’’ he 
continued when the policeman 
had gone out and shut the door. 
‘You can cross to Ireland to- 
night, see the police in Cork, 
and then board the Casabianea 
at Queenstown and return on 
her. They'll let you do it if 
you go to the Company’s office 
here before you start.” 

Arthur Jarvis Peabody up 
to the time of his first encounter 
with Inspector Thesiger had 
been by no means a man of 
action. He had been used to 
making up his mind deliber- 
ately and then carrying out his 
ideas in a leisurely fashion. 
The forceful personality of the 
detective must, however, have 
set loose within him some 
hidden springs of energy, for 
next morning, at the respect- 
able hour of 8.30, he was set 
ashore on the quay at Cork 
after a comfortable crossing 
from Fishguard. 

The name of Thesiger of 
Scotland Yard did not appear 
to carry as much weight with 
the Royal Irish Constabulary 
as Mr Peabody had expected, 
and it was not until he recog- 
nised the District Inspector as 
an old schoolfellow that he 
made any progress. There- 
after his way was made easy. 
The finger, it transpired, had 
not been thrown away, and 
soon it was discovered, in its 
original pickle-bottle of methy- 
lated spirit, stowed away in a 
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dusty cupboard with numerous 
other gruesome relics. 

Mr Peabody shivered a little 
with excitement as he drew 
the ring from his pocket. The 
finger was a small one certainly, 
but would it fit the little circle. 
His hand shook as he brought 
them together. 

** Perfect,” said the District 


Inspector. ‘“‘ Might have been 
made for it.” 

“Tt was,”’ said Peabody. 

“By Gad! that is the 


queerest thing I ever came 
across,”’ said the young officer. 
“It would make a damn good 
story.” 

“Tt will,” said Arthur Jarvis. 

His next visit was to the 
thriving - shop of Mr Joseph 
Costello, to whom he had been 
referred by his friend the Dis- 
trict Inspector. Mr Costello 
was engaged in jointing a loin 
of mutton with extreme dex- 
terity when his visitor accosted 
him. 

“Mr Joseph Costello? ” 
asked Mr Peabody. 

“At your service, sir,” an- 
swered the butcher politely. 

“May I have a word with 
you, Mr Costello, about a finger 
which you found on the cliffs 
outside Cork Harbour last Sep- 
tember,” said Mr Peabody. 
*“I come from Inspector The- 
siger of Scotland Yard.” 

** Holy God !”’ ejaculated the 
startled Mr Costello, dropping 
his chopper and turning pale. 

** Don’t be alarmed,” said Mr 
Peabody with a smile. “I 
have not come in an official 
capacity. I am merely seeking 
material for a story.” 
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** Oh, if that’s the way of it,”’ 
said Mr Costello, recovering his 
composure, ‘‘ come inside into 
the office, and I will tell you all 
about it.” 

The office proved to be an 
exceedingly comfortable retreat, 
and in it they found Mr Michael 
Costello, or, rather, Doctor 
Michael Costello—for he had 
passed his qualifying examina- 
tions the previous week,—en- 
gaged in the pleasant occupa- 
tion of consuming a plate of 
spiced beef, while at his side 
rested a glass of very brown 
whisky-and-water. 

Mr Peabody produced his 
cigar-case, and presently the 
three gentlemen were on the 
best possible terms. The new- 
comer told his story first, and 
was listened to in gratifying 
silence until he came to the 
crowning incident where he 
related how the ring proved to 
be an exact fit. 

“That's bad,” muttered 
Michael darkly, shaking his 
head and fortifying himself 
with a generous draught of his 
whisky. 


“How is it bad?” asked 
his uncle testily. ‘Id say it 
was proof positive.” 

“Proof of what?” said 


Michael truculently. 

“That the ring belonged to 
the finger, of course,” said Mr 
Peabody. 

“Not at all,’ said Michael. 
“Things always shrink a bit in 
methylated.” 

“Oh, is that so?” said Mr 
Costello rather gloomily. 

** Tt is,” said Michael, “‘ so if 
the ring fitted before the finger 
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was put in the spirit, it would 
be too big now.” 

“Perhaps it was too small 
for her,” suggested Mr Costello. 

“Tt might,” said Michael ; 
“but I thought the gentleman 
said that it had been made 
smaller.” 

“Perhaps it was made too 
small,” said Mr Peabody. 
* Anyway, it disposes of In- 
spector Thesiger’s theory that 
it fell off while she was leaning 
over the side.” 

“Well, that theory is bosh 
anyhow,” said Michael scorn- 
fully. “That finger was cut 
off with a knife, and I would 
say it was cut off after death 
too, for the skin where it was 
cut wasn’t curled up the way 
it would have been if the 
incision had been made during 
life.” 

“It’s a detective you should 
have been—not a doctor,” 
said Mr Costello admiringly. 
“Well now, Michael, who 
do you think it was cut it 
off, and what killed the poor 
woman ? ” 

The butcher winked know- 
ingly at Mr Peabody. 

“You'll be asking me what 
she had for dinner next,” said 
Michael, without a smile. 

Mr Peabody laughed. The 
young doctor was a new type to 
him, and he was enjoying the 
experience. 

“Well, can you tell us 
whether it was the ring finger 
at all?” he asked. 

“IT can not,’ answered 
Michael. ‘I can tell you that 
it’s not the first finger nor 
the little finger—nor the 
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thumb,” he added, “but I 
wouldn’t be sure whether it is 
the ring finger or the middle 
finger of the left or the right 
hand.”’ 

“Be God, you'll make a 
great doctor,” said his uncle, 
with another wink at Mr Pea- 
body. 

** And nobody else could tell 
you either,” finished Michael, 
without taking any notice of 
his relative. 

‘**T confess it beats me com- 
pletely,” said Mr Peabody. “I 
am sorry that you think that 
the ring and the finger do not 
belong to each other, for I was 
going to use that in my story. 
I think I will do it anyhow, in 
spite of the apparent medico- 
legal difficulty.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t let that 
trouble you,” said the butcher. 
‘**Michael here has not got 
much experience, and he may be 
wrong.” 

“IT may not have the ex- 
perience,”’ said that gentleman, 
“but I have common-sense, 
anyway.” 

** Do you hear that,” said his 
uncle. ‘‘Common-sense! Did 
you ever know a young doctor 
to have common-sense? Now 
I'll tell you what I think,’ he 
continued, struck by a sudden 
brilliant idea. ‘‘ Supposing that 
there was bad work at the 
back of this and some one 
killed the poor lady, then, 
maybe, he thought that the 
body would be recognised by 
the ring, and so, as he could 
not pull it off, the ring being 
small like, he cuts off the 
finger, pulls the ring over the 
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cut end, and throws it away 
into the sea.” 

Mr Costello sat back, trium- 
phant after this brilliant ex- 
position. Michael laughed sar- 
donically. 

**There’s common-sense for 
you,” he said. ‘“ Which do you 
think it would be easier to 
recognise a body by—a ring, or 
the face ? ”’ 

“Ah, go along with you,” 
said his uncle. ‘‘ You’re full of 
objections. Won’t you have 
another drink, sir, before you 
go?” he added, as Mr Peabody 
rose. 

** No, thank you very much,” 
said that gentleman. “I will 
have to be getting on. I have 
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to catch the Casabianca to-night 
at Queenstown. I am going 
back in her to see if I 
can get anything out of the 
purser.”’. 

“T wish I was going with 
you,” said Michael. ‘ I’m sure 
there was bad work on that 
ship. I’m thinking of going for 
a few trips as a ship’s surgeon 
myself before I settle down. 
Maybe I will see you in London 
when I come over. I would like 
to read your story when it is 
published.” 

Mr Peabody gave them his 
address in London. ‘‘ Do come 
to see me,” he said. ‘“ And I 
will send you both copies of 
my book if it is published.” 


CHAPTER V.—ON BOARD THE 8.S CASABIANCA. 


That night at about ten 
o’clock Mr Peabody, clinging to 
a stanchion on the deck of a 
wildly-pitching tender, watched 
with interest the approaching 
lights of a large liner. He had 
learned that afternoon on in- 
quiring at the shipping office 
that the Casabianca was only 
going to call to land mails and 
would not enter the harbour, 
but would be met outside by 
the company’s tug. Fortun- 
ately he was a good sailor, and 
the jerking movements of the 
little vessel did not trouble 
him. 

The lights of the steamer 
drew near rapidly, and pres- 
ently in the darkness her huge 
side loomed like a wall above 
him. The clang, clang of a 
bell sounded in the bowels of 


the monster, and a moment 
later the little tender at her 
side danced more wildly than 
ever in the surge of the reversed 
propellers. A line of peering 
faces became apparent far above 
them. Shouts from the tug 
were answered by hoarse bel- 
lowings from on high ; a snake- 
like rope came swishing through 
the darkness, and in a few 
minutes, over a swaying gang- 
way, Mr Peabody entered the . 
light and warmth of the main 
deck. 

The common man, coming 
thus, a stranger, in ordinary 
clothes under the curious and 
half-contemptuous glances of a 
number of people in evening 
dress and secure in the intimacy 
engendered by a week at sea, 
feels, as a rule, very much of 
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an intruder, but Mr Peabody 
had no such false mod- 
esty. He grinned cheerfully 
at his supercilious observers, 
and felt no hostility towards 
them. 

A steward relieved him of his 
bag, and directed him to the 
purser’s office. That busy gen- 
tleman received his _ visitor 
coldly, but melted a little at 
the sight of his friendly smile, 
and at the mention of In- 
spector Thesiger’s name became 
quite cordial. He excused him- 
self for the moment on the 
ground of press of business, 
but assured Mr Peabody that 
a cabin was at his disposal, 
and that if he would make 
himself comfortable in the 
smoking-room he would send 
the steward for him as soon as 
he was at liberty. 

The month of October is a 
slack one for the North Atlantic 
passenger trade, and Mr Pea- 
body had no difficulty in finding 
a seat in the smoking-room. A 
pipe and a whisky-and-soda in 
the comfortable warmth pro- 
duced a pleasant feeling of 
drowsiness, and by the time 
the steward came to summon 
him he was almost asleep. He 
roused himself, however, and 
followed the guide. 

The purser was not alone in 
his cabin, the ship’s surgeon 
being in the act of leaving with 
a sheaf of papers. 

“Don’t go, Mac. Stay and 
have a drink,” said the purser. 
“This gentleman is a friend 
of Inspector Thesiger; you 
remember him ? ” 

“I do well,” said the doctor, 
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shaking hands. “ <A nice fellow, 
Thesiger.” 

Mr Peabody sat down, and 
once more launched into his 
story. He was getting quite 
good at it by this time, and 
his hearers listened with in- 
terest. 

“You ought to be able to 
make a good yarn out of it,” 
said the purser when he fin- 
ished. ‘‘ It certainly is a queer 
business. The thing that 
puzzles me most is the matter 
of the distances.” 

“How so?” asked Mr Pea- 
body. 

“Well,” said the purser, 
“Northbrook didn’t miss his 
wife until we were past the 
Fastnet. She was in the cabin 
with him about an hour before 
that, somewhere about eight 
o’clock or a little later, and 
yet you found this ring off 
Cork Harbour. About what 
time was it that you caught 
that fish, by the way ? ” 

“Oh, ten o’clock or there- 
abouts,” said Mr Peabody. 

‘** You see,” said the purser. 
‘Now how the deuce could a 
mackerel swim that distance in 
the time ? ” 

“By Jove! none of us 
thought of that,” said Mr Pea- 
body. ‘That makes it all 
the more curious. You know 
the doctor I was telling you 
about—young Costello—i. sure 
that Mrs Northbrook must have 
been murdered.” 

The purser laughed. “ That’s 
ridiculous,” he said. ‘“‘ Who 
would have murdered her? 
Northbrook couldn’t have. He 
was in the cabin all the time.” 
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** But it’s curious about the 
finger,” said Mr Peabodyjdoubt- 
fully. 

“It is curious—yes,” an- 
swered the purser. “But I 
don’t see that you have any 
sort of proof that the finger 
was Mrs Northbrook’s; the 
distance alone would make that 
impossible.” 

The ship’s surgeon, who had 
kept silence up to this, now 
broke in. He spoke quietly, 
but he was obviously deeply 
moved. 

“ This suggestion of murder is 
outrageous,” he said, with a 
stern eye on Mr Peabody, 
“and I hope that it will be 
given the quietus. Poor North- 
brook, it was tragic enough for 
him to lose his wife, but the 
thought of his hearing it whis- 
pered about that she was 
murdered is terrible. No, sir, 
Mrs Northbrook—poor lady— 
was in a highly nervous con- 
dition, she had not been sleeping 
well, she was no longer a young 
woman, and I fear that it is 
only too probable that her 
mind was temporarily deranged, 
and in a moment of despera- 
tion she threw herself over- 
board—this is, of course, strictly 
between ourselves.” 

“Of course,” said Mr Pea- 
body and the purser to- 
gether. 

“Poor Northbrook blamed 
himself terribly,’’ continued the 
surgeon, “ for not having kept a 
closer watch on her. I told 
him that he was morbid; that 
no one could have foreseen it. 
The lady seemed quite normal. 
Her husband asked me to see 
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her the afternoon we left Liver- 
pool. She said that she was 
well, but that she was a bad 
sailor. She seemed to be all 
right physically, but North- 
brook told me then, after she 
had gone to her cabin, that 
she had terrible fits of de- 
pression and that she slept 
very badly. I gave her a 
simple sleeping powder, telling 
her that it was a sure pre- 
ventive for sea-sickness, and 
she took it that evening. North- 
brook had a drink in the 
smoking-room after dinner, and 
when he turned in she was 
already asleep. He himself 
slept heavily, for he was dead 
tired after the fuss and worry 
of getting the packing done, 
and all the other preliminaries 
of setting out on a long trip. 
In the morning he woke to 
find his wife up and dressed. 
He was surprised, for he usually 
woke first. He asked her what 
time it was, and she said it 
was early; that she had slept 
well, but that her head was 
heavy after the medicine, and 
as it looked calm she was 
going up for a walk on deck 
before breakfast. He offered 
to go up with her if she would 
wait until he had shaved, but 
she answered that she wanted 
him to have a good rest after 
all his worry, and that she 
could manage quite well by 
herself. With that she kissed 
him and went out, and that 
is the last time the poor fellow 
saw her. The next thing he 
remembered was that the 
steward came in and woke him 
at about ten o’clock to ask 
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him if he wanted any break- 
fast. He inquired about his 
wife, and the steward answered 
that he had not seen her; that 
he didn’t know the passengers 
by sight yet, but that he would 
find out. Northbrook said not 
to bother; that she was prob- 
ably at breakfast. As it was 
so late he himself breakfasted 
in bed, and it was only after 
he had dressed and gone on 
deck that he began to feel 
anxious. You know the rest of 
the story, but you can see how 
terribly cruel it would be to 
give publicity to this wild 
fancy of an inexperienced young 
doctor who knows nothing of 
the matter.” 

The Surgeon’s earnestness 
made Mr Peabody feel quite 
ashamed. 

‘“ Poor fellow,” he said, and 
then again, “ poor fellow.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, 
“poor fellow. I went ashore 
with him in New York to help 
him through the customs. He 
had to be there while the 
officials went all through his 
wife’s things. There were a 
couple of empty cases with 
jeweller’s names on them, as 
well as others which were full, 
and the damned officials 
actually questioned him about 
them. Did he notice whether 
his wife was wearing her pearls 
when she left the cabin? The 
poor fellow broke down utterly. 
They went through every single 
thing of hers as well as through 
all his. It was a miserable 
business.” 

“By Gad, what a shame,” 
said Mr Peabody. 
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“Yes, he had a _ hard 
time,” said the purser. “I 
liked Northbrook. He came 
to me the first day out 
to ask me if I could keep 
his valuables in the safe. 
He had the deuce of a 
lot of money, he said, all 
in American notes. He had 
realised everything he had and 
converted into American money 
on account of the exchange. 
His wife wouldn’t put her 
things in the safe. He said 
she liked to keep everything 
on her, and she must have 
done it too, for we didn’t find 
anything when we went over 
her stuff on board (Northbrook 
insisted that we should do 
that at once) except her letter 
of credit, and that showed that 
she had drawn out a large 
sum—I forget just how much 
—a few days before she left 
England.” 

“Did they seem to be very 
fond of each other?” asked 
Mr Peabody. 

“We didn’t see very much 
of them, you know,” answered 
the purser. ‘You don’t on 
the first day out, but poor 
Northbrook seemed quite 
broken up by her death.” 

“Well,” said Mr Peabody, 
rising, “‘it is a complete mys- 
tery to me still. Did no one 
see the poor lady after she left 
the cabin ? ” 

‘Probably dozens,’ answered 
the purser; “but you know 
what it is the first day of a 
voyage: no one knows any 
one else. Nobody saw her go 


‘overboard, anyway ; that point 


is clear. And it is strange 
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enough, too, though it might 
easily have happened.” 

‘A complete mystery,” said 
Mr Peabody, going to the door. 
“Thank you very much for 
telling me all about it.” 

“Tt isn’t a mystery at all,” 


said the doctor when the visitor 
had departed. “It is as plain 
as daylight to me.” 

“Yes, it seems to be,” an- 
swered the purser. “ But still 
it is funny about the ring and 
the finger.”’ 


CHAPTER VI.—MR PEABODY TAKES A BATH. 


Mr Peabody woke next morn- 
ing feeling very much refreshed. 
The unusual exertions of the 
previous forty-eight hours had 
given him little time for re- 
flection, and he looked forward 
pleasurably to a quiet day at 
sea. He pressed the button 
over which a printed notice 
informed him that a steward 
could be summoned by ringing 
once. Presently there was a 
tap at the door. 

**Come in,” called Mr Pea- 
body. <A steward entered. 

‘**Good - morning, sir,” he 
said. 

‘** Good-morning,”’ replied Mr 
Peabody. ‘I want some tea, 
please.” 

“Very good, sir,” answered 
the steward, and went out. 

* And, steward,” called Mr 
Peabody after him. 

** Sir,” answered that worthy, 
popping his head round the 
door. 


> 


** Bring me my shaving water . 


in about twenty minutes, and I 
will want a bath at nine o’clock. 
By the way, what’s the latest 
time I can have breakfast ? ”’ 

‘“* Ten o’clock, sir ; very good, 
sir; I’ll tell the bath steward,”’ 
said the other, and departed, 
hooking the door behind him. 


In a few minutes he returned 
with a cup of tea and some 
biscuits. Mr Peabody propped 
himself up with his pillows, 
and refreshed himself in great 
comfort, pondering the while 
on the events of yesterday. 
Of course, the ship’s officers 
were right, and he and youag 
Costello were making a moun- 
tain out of a molehill. How 
could the lady have been mur- 
dered and have had her finger 
cut off and been thrown over- 
board without any one seeing 
it done or finding a trace of 
her afterwards? And who 
could have murdered her? 
There was always a motive, he 
reflected. Of course, it was 
absurd—and yet the young 
doctor had seemed so positive; 
Wonderful thing medical 
science; think of being able 
to say whether a finger was 
cut off before or after death! 
But then, the question of the 
distance. The Fastnet must 
be nearly a hundred miles 
from Cork Harbour. Nosea-gull 
would carry a finger that dis- 
tance. <A fish might possibly 
swim it with a ring inside, but 
even that seemed improbable. 
Perhaps the ring fell off near 
Cork Harbour, after all. But 
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then, what about the finger ? 
That might have come from 
another ship. How many ships 
passed Cork that morning ? 
Dozens probably. Oh, the 
thing was a complete puzzle. 

At this point the steward 
arrived with a jug of hot 
water. ‘The bath-steward is 
very sorry, sir,” he announced, 
‘but all the baths are taken at 
nine o'clock. There aren’t 
many passengers aboard, but 
this is an old ship, and she has 
not got many baths, and all 
the gentlemen want them at 
the same time.” 

“That’s a nuisance,” said 
Mr Peabody. “I must have a 
bath.” 

The steward scented the pos- 
sibility of a tip. ‘“‘ There’s a 
bathroom in the next alleyway 
that isn’t being used this trip 
a8 we are so empty,” he said. 
“Tll see if I can get the 
key.” 

“Yes, try; that will be 
splendid,” said Mr Peabody. 
“Tl be ready in about ten 
minutes.” 

By the time he had finished 
shaving, the steward returned 
with the news that it was all 
right ; he had got the key, and 
the bath was ready. 

““Good man,” said Mr Pea- 
body, and followed him. 

The Casabianca was, as the 
steward had said, an old ship, 
and her bathrooms, instead of 
being arranged in groups where 
one steward could attend to 
the requirements of many pas- 
sengers, were scattered here 
and there among the cabins 
in the inconvenient but com- 
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fortable method in vogue at 
the time of her designing. 

The bathroom in which Mr 
Peabody was presently luxuri- 
ating was an outside one situ- 
ated on the port side of the 
main deck. Through the port- 
hole he had a glimpse of a dull 
grey sea and a leaden sky. 
He tested the temperature of 
the water with his hand. Con- 
found that steward, he had 
not put half enough hot in it! 
Mr Peabody liked his bath to 
be very hot—so hot that he 
had to sit down with extreme 
care at first. He turned on the 
tap labelled “‘ Hot.” Instantly 
the bathroom was filled with a 
cloud of steam. ‘Good,’ 
thought Mr Peabody, and cir- 
culated the water vigorously 
with his hand. Soon it was 
hot enough for his luxurious 
taste. He divested himself of 
his pyjamas. As he was in 
the act of stepping into the 
bath he noticed that the at- 
mosphere was still laden with 
steam. ‘“‘ Damn it, I'll have to 
open the port,” he thought. 
The screws were firmly fastened, 
but he started them with an 
effort, swung the heavy glass 
open, and fixed it up to its 
hook. The vapour streamed 
out rapidly. Mr Peabody 
stuck his head out into the 
fresh air, and was surprised to 
find that he was only about 
ten feet above the water. He 
withdrew with a shiver, for the 
morning was chill. 

As he lay in the hot salt 
water—so hot that every move- 
ment gave him delicious agony 
—he meditated on the problem 
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of ventilation. ‘“‘ Confound it, 
there should be some way of 
getting the steam out except 
through the port,” he thought. 
** In rough weather you couldn’t 
have the beastly thing open.” 
His eye roamed over the walls. 
“There usually was some sort 
of iron lattice-work ventilator 
over the door frame, wasn’t 
there? Yes, there was the 
place where it should be, but 
it seemed to be blocked up 
with brown paper.” 

He completed his ablutions 
and dried himself. Standing 
on tip-toe he investigated the 
puzzle. Yes, there was a line 
of lattice-work ventilator the 
whole length of the wall over 
the door, but it was all blocked 
up with heavy paper—that 
kind of thick paper used by 
some stationers in wrapping 
up books, brown on the outside 
and black on the inside. The 
black side was against the 
lattice-work and the brown 
was facing into the room. The 
paper was cut in short strips 
so as to fit the ventilator 
exactly, and must have been 
carefully applied. Mr Peabody 
was puzzled: he rang for the 
steward. That gentleman was 
completely at a loss. He was 
sure he couldn’t say, sir, what 
they were there for. The ship 
had been reconditioned before 
her outward trip, and it must 
have been something the 
painters put there, he supposed. 
The bathroom had not been 
used at all, he fancied, not as 
he knew of, anyhow, for the 
gentleman who had the cabin 
opposite on the last voyage 
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didn’t like it, perhaps on account 
of that very same lack of ven- 
tilation, and had always used 
one of the other bathrooms, 
and the bath steward never 
got it ready unless he could 
help it, for it was a long carry 
for the fresh water. He was 
very sorry the gentleman had 
been inconvenienced. 

He removed the strips of 
paper and flung them out of 
the porthole. Mr Peabody 
dressed and went to his break- 
fast. 

The Casabianca was due to 
dock at Liverpool at four 
o’clock that afternoon, and 
consequently the ship’s officials 
were too busy with their multi- 
farious duties to give much 
attention to Mr Peabody’s 
efforts to obtain some informa- 
tion about the personal char- 
acteristics of Mr John North- 
brook and his unfortunate wife. 

The former seemed, on the 
whole, to have created a very 
favourable impression on the 
ship’s company, and the smok- 
ing-room steward, who proved 
to be the best source of intelli- 
gence, was loud in his praise 
as a liberal-handed gentleman. 
Medium height, heavy dark 
moustache, dark hair tinged 
with grey, bronzed face, colour 
of eyes doubtful, figure spare 
and upright, such was the 
description which he gave. Did 


he drink much? No, not to ° 


any extent. Didn’t seem to 
care much for anything after 
the loss of the poor lady. 
Only thing that seemed to 
interest him was the daily 
sweep on the run. He always 
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had several tickets on it. Never 
won anything, though—very 
unlucky gentleman. 

As for the lady, Mr Pea- 
body did not seem able to 
find any one who could describe 
her. They all pleaded that the 
first day out you did not dis- 
tinguish passengers from each 
other, until at length he ran to 
earth her cabin stewardess. 
This excellent woman was much 
preoccupied with the baggage 
problems of a party of four 
ladies from Minneapolis, but she 
desisted from her labours for 
a few minutes to answer Mr 
Peabody’s questions. ‘ Did she 
remember Mrs Northbrook?” 
Sure she did. Brought her 
lunch and dinner in her cabin 
on the day she sailed—the last 
food the poor lady ever had; 
not that she ate much either, 
just a little grape fruit for 
lunch and a small bit of chicken 
and salad for dinner. She was 
a bad sailor, she said. “‘ What 
was she like?” Oh, a nice 
sort of a lady, older than her 
husband a bit, not much to 
look at, though very well 
dressed. Didn’t see very much 
of her, because her husband 
was round all the time. He 
did all her unpacking as well 
as his own. Very thoughtful 
for her he was. A nice gentle- 
man; generous, too, though 
She didn’t do hardly anything 
for him, as he changed his 
cabin the day the poor lady 
was lost. Couldn’t stand it 
without her, he said, and— 
please excuse her, sir—there 
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were her ladies ringing for 
her, and she would have to 
go—and thank you kindly, 
sir. 

So absorbed had he been in 
his pursuit of personalities that 
it was not until the ship was 
actually going alongside the 
dock that Mr Peabody realised 
that he had not even viewed 
the cabin from which Mrs 
Northbrook had walked to her 
death. 

Cursing himself for a fool, 
he ran below, and amid the 
confusion of departing pas- 
sengers had great difficulty in 
finding the stewardess again. 
She had not yet landed her 
ladies, and it was with a doubt- 
ful backward glance at their 
pile of luggage that she led the 
way to a cabin on the port 
side of the main deck, and 
pointed it out to her ques- 
tioner. ‘It is locked up, sir,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Hasn’t been used 
this trip, we being so empty.” 
With that she left him, and 
returned to her prey. 

Mr Peabody glanced round 
him. The alleyway seemed 
familiar. He tried the handle 
of the door. It was locked. 
Facing round, he tried the door 
on the opposite side of the 
passage. It opened, and he 
glanced inside. It was the 
bathroom which he had occu- 
pied that morning. He gave 
an involuntary shiver as he 
closed the door and turned 
away. ‘‘Some one is walking 
over my grave,” he said to 
himself. 
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CHAPTER VII.—INSPECTOR THESIGER LAYS A WAGER. 


When Mr Peabody reached 
his comfortable chambers over- 
looking Victoria Street, he 
found waiting for him among 
the letters which had arrived 
during his absence an invitation 
to spend the week-end with 
some friends in Wales. 

The writer stated that the 
prospects of woodcock-shooting 
were good, and that there 
were still a fair number of 
his pheasants unaccounted for. 
The opportunity seemed too 
good to be missed, and Mr 
Peabody, feeling that his exer- 
tions of the preceding ten days 
had merited some relaxation, 
accepted by telegram and left 
for Newport on the following 
morning. 

The sport proved to be even 
better than he had anticipated. 
He found that his form at both 
woodcock and pheasants was 
excellent, and his hosts being 
pressing, he allowed his visit 
to extend far beyond his original 
limits. An abortive love affair 
with a young lady in the neigh- 
bourhood (Mr Peabody was 
always falling in and out of 
love) caused a further delay, 
and what with one thing and 
another it was not until well 
into the month of November 
that he attempted to resume 
his abandoned literary enter- 
prise. 

When, however, he began to 
reduce the edifice of the story, 
which he had built in his mind, 
to writing, he found with dis- 
may how very unfavourably it 


compared with the realities of 
the case. The more he pon- 
dered on his imaginary hap- 
penings, the more he realised 
that the solution of the actual 
problem of the ring and the 
finger would give him much 
greater satisfaction than the 
unravelling of any synthetic 
conundrum which he could 
devise. 

Faced with this quandary, 
he decided that he would appeal 
once more to his friend, In- 
spector Thesiger. He had heen 
very kindly received when he 
visited Scotland Yard early in 
October, and being unwilling 
to trespass further on the good- 
nature of busy men, he wrote 
a note to the inspector and 
asked him to dine with him at 
his flat on any convenient 
evening, and hear the results 
of his investigations into the 
matter of the finger. 

He had never pictured offi- 
cials of the police force in the 
social capacity of diners out, 
except in the course of their 
official duties; but his short 
acquaintance with Inspector 
Thesiger had led him to believe 
that even detectives must be 
human enough to dine. 

The upshot proved that he 
had not been mistaken. Mr 
Thesiger, off duty, proved to 
be a very genial guest with an 
educated palate and a good 
nose for a cigar. Avoiding 
professional topics, he dis- 
coursed learnedly on matters 
connected with the Turf, re- 
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vealing a profound knowledge 
of that specialised form of 
sport. 

Dinner over, Mr Peabody 
settled his guest in a comfort- 
able chair before the fire, and 
without further delay narrated 
the incidents following his hur- 
ried visit to the south of Ire- 
land. 

** Well, and how is the story 
getting on?” asked the in- 
spector when he had finished. 

“That’s just the trouble,” 
said Mr Peabody. “It isn’t 
getting on at all.”’ 

“How is that?” asked his 
guest. 

“Well, I don’t know why it 
is,” said Mr Peabody, ‘“ but I 
don’t seem able to invent any- 
thing that interests me as 
much as the real facts of the 
case, and when I attempt to 
use those I am at once up 
against a problem for which I 
can offer no solution.” 

“Yes, I see your point,” 
said the inspector after a 
moment’s reflection. ‘“‘ There 
can be no solution of the 
problem as you have stated it. 
The facts cannot be fitted to- 
gether, however you turn them. 
This young Costello you speak 
of must be a bright lad. It is 
possible that he may be right 
about the finger having been 
cut off after death. That is a 
conclusion which, I understand, 
can sometimes be drawn by a 
skilled pathologist, and he is 
right about things shrinking in 
methylated spirit. I’ve heard 
that point brought out before 
now in the Courts, but why he 
should think that the finger was 
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Mrs Northbrook’s I can’t make 
out. And even: granted that 
it was Mrs Northbrook’s, it 
might still have been cut off 
after death. She might easily 
have fallen overboard and been 
drowned, and yet not have 
sunk so deep that another ves- 
sel following on the same track 
couldn’t have cut her to pieces 
with its propeller. Fully clothed 
bodies sink very slowly. No; 
the facts up to this are possible 
of explanation on the theory 
that she fell, or threw herself, 
overboard, as the ship’s officers 
insist and as I myself believe, 
but the question of the dis- 
tance which the finger must 
have been carried, if their 
times are correct, is entirely 
out of keeping with the rest of 
the case.” 

“Yes, that’s just my diffi- 
culty,” said Mr Peabody. 

“But,” continued the in- 
spector, “‘the question of dis- 
tance, you will observe, rests 
entirely on the statement of 
John Northbrook that he saw 
his wife leave the cabin at 
about eight-thirty; no one else 
had seen her since the previous 
night.” 

“By Jove!” ejaculated Mr 
Peabody. 

“Now, if I was writing the 
story,’ went on the inspector, 
“IT would make that the 
key to the solution of my 
problem.” 

“By Jove!” said Mr Pea- 
body again. ‘Of course you 
are right. The story rests 
entirely on Northbrook’s state- 
ment as regards time. Why, 
good God, he might have mur- 
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dered her before he went to 
bed at all for that matter.” 

“He might, indeed,” said 
the inspector, smiling, “ but 
how do you suppose he could 
have got her up on the deck 
and thrown her overboard ? 
What makes you think he 
murdered her at all? She 
might have thrown herself over- 
board at any time during the 
night if it comes to that.” 

“But then, what about North- 
brook’s saying that he saw her 
in the morning?” asked Mr 
Peabody. 

“That’s just what I say,” 
returned the inspector, “ that 
it is the important thing for 
you to concentrate on in your 
story. For my own part, I 
have frequently observed that 
men are apt to make mistakes 
in time, particularly on board 
ship where they have to change 
their watches every day. I 
myself once put my watch 
forward instead of back, and 
was two hours too early for 
breakfast in consequence. I 
have regretted it ever since. 
No, I think you can make 
quite a good point out of the 
time, but your difficulty will 
be the way the murderer got 
the body on deck and over the 
side. By the way, did you see 
the cabin which Northbrook 
and his wife occupied? If it 
was on the promenade deck, 
the thing might be done.” 

‘“No,” said Mr Peabody ; 
*“T am ashamed to say that 
I did not see the cabin, but I 
saw where it was—the main 
deck.” 

“Then he couldn’t possibly 
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have killed her in the cabin and 
taken her up two flights of 
stairs,’’ said the inspector, “so 
you may make your mind easy 
on that point. You had better 
put the cabin on the promenade 
deck in your story. I suppose, 
by-the-bye, that the ports 
weren’t large enough to push 
her through ? ” 

“No,” said Mr Peabody, “I 
know they weren’t, for I stuck 
my head out of one and it 
only just fitted,’’ and he pro- 
ceeded to relate his experience 
in the bathroom. 

“Now that’s interesting,” 
said the inspector when he had 
finished. ‘‘ Those strips of 
paper must have been put 
there for some purpose.” 

“The steward said that 
they had probably been left 
there by the painters,” said 
Mr Peabody. 

“Perhaps so,” said the in- 
spector thoughtfully. “‘I sup- 
pose you didn’t notice whether 
the inside of the bathroom 
was painted the same colour 
as the passage outside ? ” 

*“*T don’t remember,” replied 
the amateur; ‘‘but why do 
you ask?” 

** Because, my dear Watson,” 
replied the detective, “if you 
have ever painted a grating or 
lattice work, as you call it, you 
will have observed that the 
brush is apt to slip through the 
holes and leave its mark on the 
other side.”’ 

“Holmes, you are wonder- 
ful,” retorted Mr Peabody in 
the same vein, ‘but your 
power of imagination is vitiated 
by my lack of observation, 
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for I cannot recall whether the 
bathroom was the same colour 
as the passage. If it was, the 
use of the strips of paper would 
have been unnecessary.” 

“That is so,” answered the 
inspector, “but the point is a 
good one, and I would advise 
you to bear it in mind for one 
of your stories.” 

“Oh, confound the stories ! ”’ 
cried Mr Peabody irritably. 
“T am beginning to hate the 
thought of them. I want to 
solve the puzzles in this case.” 

“Then I would advise you,” 
returned Inspector Thesiger, 
“to find out first all you can 
about the lives of the two 
principals. You will probably 
find them very commonplace, 
but it will be good practice 
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for you to try to trace them 
out. I have a _ couple of 
youngsters in training for the 
Force, and I have a good mind 
to set them at the same prob- 
lem. Now here’s a sporting 
offer for you. You amateurs 
are always talking about the 
stupidity of us professionals. 
I will put my two young 
officers on this in their spare 
time, and you can do what 
you like, and at the end of a 
month we will see who has got 
the most information as to the 
past life of John Northbrook 
and his wife.”’ The inspector 
rose to take his leave. ‘‘ Two 
to one in fivers that the pro- 
fessionals win. Is it a bet? ” 

“Done !”’ answered Mr Pea- 
body. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE AMATEUR. 


Until he actually set about 
his task of tracing the past 
history of the Northbrooks, Mr 
Peabody had taken it for 
granted that under the card- 
indexed conditions of modern 
life the thing would be perfectly 
simple. It was not long before 
he found out that he was mis- 
taken. 

Obviously the first thing to 
do was to go to the steamship 
office and find out whether 
Northbrook had purchased his 
tickets there or had obtained 
them through an agent. 

Now, while Mr Peabody had 
been shooting and philandering 
in Wales, the Casabianca had 
made another voyage, and when 
he began his inquiries he found 


that the records of her previous 
trip seemed either to have 
been destroyed or tied up so 
securely with red tape that no 
unofficial curiosity could un- 
loose them. The regrettable 
loss of Mrs Northbrook was, 
indeed, remembered, but the 
company regarded the incident 
as closed, and appeared to see 
no reason why it should be 
reopened. 

In despair Mr Peabody as- 
sured them that he had no 
wish to reopen it, that he 
merely wished to trace John 
Northbrook in order to restore 
to him a trinket which he had 
reason to believe had belonged 
to his wife, and that he would 
regard it as a great favour if 
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the officials could stretch a 
point and look up their books 
and see whether the passages 
had been booked direct or 
through Messrs Cook or some 
other agent. 

At length his importunity 
won him a hearing. He was 
requested to wait, and, after 
what seemed to his impatience 
a long interval, a young clerk 
came forward from the rear 
office and intimated that he 
had sold the tickets to Mr 
Northbrook, and that he would 
do his best to help if the 
gentleman would tell him what 
it was he wanted to know. - 

Mr Peabody was profuse in 
his thanks, and made haste to 
explain his position. He had 
come, he said, by a very strange 
coincidence, into possession of 
a ring which he had been en- 
abled to trace as belonging to 
the late Mrs John Northbrook. 
He was very anxious to locate 
Mr Northbrook, but did not 
know how to set about it. 
He thought it possible that he 
had given his address when he 
booked his passage, or if not 
that, at least the name of his 
bank could be ascertained from 
the cheque with which he had 
paid. The clerk was politeness 
itself, he was so very sorry 
that he could not help in the 
matter. He remembered the 
circumstances perfectly. Mr 
Northbrook had been very par- 
ticular in his choice of a cabin. 
He had wished to get one with 
a private bath, but the only 
suites on the Casabianca were 
on the promenade deck, and 
he had not wanted to be so 
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high up, as he was afraid that 
his wife would feel the motion 
of the vessel much more there 
than if she were nearer the 
water. Finally, as the ship 
was not crowded, he had been 
able to give him a cabin on the 
main deck with a bathroom 
just across the passage. He 
had booked it tentatively, but 
was unwilling to take it until 
he had actually seen it, and he 
went down to Liverpool and 
saw the vessel in dock before 
he would accept the offer. His 
wife was an invalid, he said, 
and very particular about her 
accommodation. But all this 
was merely by the way; the 
main point was that he had 
not given his address in London, 
as he said that he was changing 
his hotel and was not certain 
where he would be. He asked 
that the tickets should be kept 
for him, and a few days later 
he had called, paid in cash, and 
taken them away with him. 
The clerk was very sorry, but 
that was all he knew about 
the matter. 

Foiled in this direction, Mr 
Peabody had recourse once 
more to the Army and Navy 
Stores. He fancied that he 
might be able to find out 
Northbrook’s address by refer- 
ence to his ticket number at 
that wonderful institution. But 
here again he met with no 
success, for, though the book- 
keeper was as helpful as possible, 
she pointed out that ticket- 
holders were under no obliga- 
tion to notify changes of address, 
and consequently no attempt 
was made to keep any 
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such list as he had hoped to 
find. 

Baffled once more, Mr Pea- 
body thought that he would 
try his hand at tracing the 
lady, and here at once he had 
a clear trail to follow. His 
notes of his previous inquiries 
showed him that when the ring 
was altered shortly after its 
purchase, the notification of 
its being ready had been sent 
to Mrs E. T. Jobling at Fil- 
bert’s Hotel, S.W. He knew 
from the report of the North- 
brook case in the ‘ Times,’ to 
which he had been referred by 
Inspector Thesiger, that Mrs 
Northbrook had been the widow 
of Elisha T. Jobling of San 
Diego, California. Here, then, 
he had every prospect of picking 
up the scent, for surely if he 
could follow the movements 
of Mrs Jobling they would lead 
him inevitably to the where- 
abouts of the man she had 
married. 

Filbert’s Hotel proved to be 
one of those thoroughly English 
hostelries which capture the 
American trade by providing 
its clients with but few of the 
comforts of home, thus creating 
an atmosphere which the vic- 
tims regard as the real thing. 
Mr Filbert was a psychologist 
who had grasped the fact that 
a sugar-coated pill is a pill 
robbed of one of its potential- 
ities, and, by setting his face 
firmly against the advance of 
the comforts of civilisation, he 
had managed to save money 
without loss of patronage. He 
had made only one concession to 
his clientéle, and that was in 
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the lavish provision of bath- 
rooms and hot water, and these 
luxuries he had tempered by 
installing baths of antiquated 
pattern and taps of old-fash- 
ioned design. 

Mr Peabody found the dom- 
estics of this cleverly organised 
establishment quite in keeping 
with the rest of the picture, 
and from a faded chamber-maid, 
who rejoiced in the name of 
Mrs Gummidge, he obtained his 
first clear mental picture of 
Mrs Northbrook. 

A nice, kind, generous little 
lady she was, not handsome so 
to speak, but neat and always 
very well dressed. Very par- 
ticular about her hair, wanted 
to know first day where she 
could get a good shampoo. 
When told that she, Mrs Gum- 
midge, had been lady’s-maid to 
Lady Matilda Beausavage, had 
asked whether she could dress 
her hair for her. Mrs Gum- 
midge had done it most every 
day for her after that, and had 
got very familiar with her. 
Rich lady she was seemingly, 
had fine jewels, but very seldom 
wore them except in the even- 
ings. Seemed to have travelled 
a lot, as her trunks were covered 
with labels from all over the 
world. Had no friends at first, 
and was a bit lonesome and shy, 
she thought, but after a time 
had one gentleman who came 
to see her a lot, and sent her 
flowers every morning. Gentle- 
man of the name of North- 
brook, a rich man seemingly. 
Handsome man too, tall and 
dark, and perhaps a bit younger 
than the lady. Mrs Jobling 
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was at the hotel six weeks or 
perhaps two months, and had 
then left and had not taken her 
trunks with her. Had confided 
in Mrs Gummidge that she was 
going to be married to Mr 
Northbrook, and asked to have 
her luggage kept until she 
could have it sent to her 
new address. Had been sent 
by Carter Paterson a fortnight 
later addressed to Mrs John 
Northbrook, 17 J. Azalea Man- 
sions, S.W.1. She had not 
seen Mrs Northbrook after her 
wedding. 

Mr Peabody produced the 
ring and showed it to her. 
Had she seen that ring before ? 
Of course she had. Common 
little thing it was, too, for a 
lady like that, but she had 
made a great fuss over it. 
Was very disappointed when 
she found that it was too big 
for her to wear it safely, and 
had had it altered. 

Taking leave of the voluble 
Mrs Gummidge, Mr Peabody 
proceeded to his club, and spent 
the rest of the morning search- 
ing through guide-books and 
directories for Azalea Mansions, 
S.W. This form of sport was 
new to him, and he wearied of 
it, and presently decided that 
he would fortify himself with 
a glass of sherry and lunch, and 
then consult the hall porter. 
He would have saved time if 
he had done so in the first 
instance. In reply to the query, 
“Smith, how do you get to 
Azalea Mansions, 8.W.?” the 
porter answered simply, “‘ Take 
a taxi, sir,’ and blew his 
whistle. Murmuring to himself, 
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“Holmes, you are wonderful,”’ 
Mr Peabody meekly entered 
the cab and gave the address. 

His course lay through 
familiar streets, and after a 
short drive the taxi drew up 
before a block of flats which 
he knew well by sight, situ- 
ated not two hundred yards 
from his own abode in Victoria 
Street. “Sold, by Gad!” 
thought Mr Peabody as he 
paid the cabman. “I might 
just as well have walked across 
the Park.” He entered the 
portals of the lofty building, 
and knocked at a door on his 
left which bore the legend— 
ESTATE OFFICE, AZALEA MAN- 
sions. So illuminating to his 
mind was this simple inscrip- 
tion that he did not hear the 
command, ‘‘ Come in,” until it 
was repeated in a loud and 
angry voice from inside. Mr 
Peabody started, turned the 
handle, and went in. 

“Sorry,” he said to the red- 
faced gentleman who scowled 
from a chair in front of the 
fire. “I had no idea you 
spelt it with a Z. No wonder 


I couldn’t find it in the 
Directory.” 
“What the devil are you 


driving at?” said the red- 
faced man without altering his 
position. 

Mr Peabody liked neither his 
scowling face nor his brusque 
manner. He was never un- 
necessarily rude himself, and 
he disliked the habit in others. 

“You would not understand 
if I told you,” he said calmly, 
and added, ‘“‘Are you the 
manager here ? ” 
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“No, I’m not,’ replied the 
red-faced man. “I’m waiting 
to see him.” 

“Then perhaps you would 
prefer to wait alone,” said Mr 
Peabody, and went out, closing 
the door bebind him. 

Feeling that he had done 
enough for one day he returned 
to his flat, changed, and spent 
the afternoon practising mashie 
shots at Walton Heath. The 
next morning, at the respect- 
able hour of 11 A.M., he visited 
Azalea Mansions again. This 
time the manager was alone 
in his office, and received him 
with the courtly deference of 
one who scents a possible tenant. 
Mr Peabody undeceived him, 
and stated his business in a 
few words. 

** Now this is very interest- 
ing,”’ said the manager, placing 
the tips of his fingers together 
in a judicial manner. “ Mr 
Northbrook and his wife left 
here in September, and I have 
heard nothing of them since, 
yet in the last few days I have 
had three people here inquiring 
for them—you are the third.” 

** Really,” said Mr Peabody 
with a smile. Evidently his 
two rivals were ahead of him. 

“Yes,” said the manager. 
“ The first came three days ago, 
I think. He looked like a 
policeman in plain clothes, and 
so indeed he proved to be, I 
asked him if there was any- 
thing wrong, and he said no, 
that he was merely trying to 
trace Northbrook in connection 
with a ring which had been 
found and which was thought 
to be his. Then yesterday I 
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had a visit from a most un- 
pleasant person.” 

** Not a red-faced fellow with 
a bluster ? ” asked Mr Peabody. 

“Yes ; do you know him ? ” 
replied the manager, surprised. 

“No, but I saw him,” an- 
swered Mr Peabody. ‘“‘ And 
what did he want of North- 
brook ? ” 

“He wanted money appa- 
rently,” said the other. “It 
seemed that Northbrook owed 
him some on account of a bet 
on arace. He had been trying 
to trace him for weeks, he 
said.” 

“Oh, a bookie,” said Mr 
Peabody. 

“Apparently,” replied the 
manager, “or a tout of some 
kind. I was delighted to be 
able to tell him truthfully that 
I had no idea as to the where- 
abouts of his victim. And may 
I ask what you want with my 
late tenant?’’ went on the 
manager, looking at Mr Pea- 
body curiously. 

“Oh, I am merely the finder 
of the ring,”’ replied that gentle- 
man. ‘I was anxious to trace 
Northbrook to tell him the 
story of my find. It was a 
curious coincidence,” and he 
told the manager the main 
points of the tale. 

“Very interesting, very,” 
said the manager. “I do 
really regret that I can give 
you. no assistance. Mr North- 
brook came to us without any 
reference, but he gave us the 
best possible one by paying a 
quarter’s rent in advance. He 
and his wife seemed quiet 
people, and they gave no 
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trouble. They paid their bills 
in cash, and tipped the servants 
liberally. The maid who looked 
after them has left since their 
departure, but the hall-porter 
is still with us, and he may be 
able to tell you more than I 
can.” 

But in this conjecture the 
manager proved to be mistaken, 
for the hall-porter was unable 
to add anything to the sum of 
Mr Peabody’s knowledge, ex- 
cept that Mr Northbrook had 
been a great one for betting 
on horse races, always stopped 
on his way in and out to chat 
about the prospects for the day, 
or to tell the results of his specu- 
lations. He seemed to be a 
very unlucky gentleman, but 
was generally}full of hope for 
better fortune’next time. 

Mr Peabody, foiled once more, 
retired in disorder to his flat. 
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He did not know where to turn 
next for information, but de- 
cided that his best chance lay 
in hunting up the record of 
Northbrook’s marriage. In 
pursuit of this doubtful clue, 
he acquired a hitherto un- 
dreamt-of knowledge of the 
churches and Registry Offices 
of the Metropolis, and finally 
came upon the record of the 
union of John Northbrook, 
bachelor, aged thirty-nine, land- 
owner, of Windsor, Ontario 
(temporary residence, Savoy 
Hotel, Strand, W.C.), to Coralie 
Mae Jobling, widow, of San 
Francisco, U.S.A., residing at 
Filbert’s Hotel, S.W., on 10th 
May 1906. 

And this was the sum of Mr 
Peabody’s knowledge of the 
case when the time arrived for 
his adjourned interview with 
Inspector Thesiger. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE PROFESSIONALS’ REPORT. 


The time allowed for the 
collection of information re- 
garding the Northbrooks ex- 
pired, according to the terms 
of the wager, at 12 noon on 
23rd December, and, punctu- 
ally to the moment, Mr Pea- 
body’s telephone sounded. In 
answer to his “Hallo,” 
Inspector Thesiger’s cheery 
voice came booming over the 
wire. 

“Well, how did you get 
on?” he said. ‘“‘My boys 
have done pretty well. I’ve 
just got their report in. I have 
been doing a bit on the side 
myself, and I think I can beat 


you all—‘an old horse for a 
hard road,’ you know.” 
Mr Peabody heard him laugh. 


“Oh, that’s not fair,” he 
said. ‘‘ You are outside our 
class.” 


“ That’s the stuff!’ answered 
the inspector. ‘I like to hear 
it. It does not often come my 
way; but I'll take your fiver 
all the same, for you haven’t 
done as well as the youngsters.” 

** How do you know ? ” asked 
Mr Peabody, a little piqued. 

“Because one of them has 
been keeping you under obser- 
vation to see that you didn’t 
get ahead,” replied Inspector 
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Thesiger with a laugh. ‘Oh, 
don’t blame me,”’ he continued, 
as he heard Mr Peabody give 
a growl. “I didn’t know any- 
thing about it until this morn- 
ing. It was their own idea 
entirely. Professionals will be 
professionals, you know. But 
I want to see you and hear all 
about it. Can you dine with 
me to-night at the ‘ Chough and 
Crow ’ in Islington? You don’t 
know it, eh? Well, get into a 
taxi at 7.30 and tell the driver 
to go there.’’ Inspector The- 
siger chuckled as he hung up 
the receiver. Mr Peabody 
blushed. 

The ‘“Chough and Crow” 
proved to be a comfortable 
house, and the inspector an 
excellent host. The walls of 
the private room in which 
they dined were adorned with 
sporting prints, on the subject 
of which the police officer 
chatted pleasantly. He re- 
gretted that cock-fighting was 
no longer legal, for the sport 
was a pretty one; the birds 
seemed to enjoy it, and a man 
might learn a lot by watching 
a plucky fighter. 

“We're all getting too civil- 
ised,” he said; ‘“‘we don’t 
like getting hurt.” 

**'You’re probably right,’ re- 
plied Mr Peabody. ‘“ Anyway, 
I hate it myself.” 

“So do I,” laughed the in- 
spector; “but all the same I 
admire the fellows who don’t 
seem to care so long as they 
can crow a bit afterwards.” 

“Talking of crowing,’ said 
Mr Peabody, ‘‘ you seemed to 
be rather cock-a-hoop your- 
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self this morning when you 
rang me up. Let’s hear what 
it was you had to crow about.” 

“You tell your story first,” 
answered Inspector Thesiger, 
with a crafty look. 

*“* Not I,” cried Mr Peabody. 
“You are the challenger, so 
I have choice of ground, and 
I'll take my stand on my story 
until I have heard yours. 
You’ve done the dirty on me 
already in having me watched, 
and how am I to know that 
you aren’t just bluffing me 
now ?”’ 

“ All right,” replied the in- 
Spector with apparent resigna- 
tion, but with a twinkle in his 
eye. “I'll begin by telling 
you what you have found out 
for yourself, then I will read 
the boys’ reports, and finally 
top off with my own observa- 
tions.” 

He pushed his chair back 
from the table, produced two 
fat cigars with gorgeous bands, 
gave one to his guest, bit the 
end off the other, and after a 
few luxurious puffs proceeded 
to give the astonished Mr Pea- 
body a neat and accurate 
account of his month’s work. 

“Well,” he said when he 
had finished, “that’s about 
the lot. Is there anything 
that I have forgotten ? ” 

“How should I know?” 
answered Mr Peabody warily. 

The inspector laughed, 
“Good,” he said. ‘ Well, 
that’s all they told me, any- 
way.” 

“They didn’t tell you about 
the red-faced bookmaker, 
then ? ” replied the other. 
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“No,” said the inspector. 
“What about him ? ” 

Mr Peabody related the inci- 
dent. 

“No good,” said Inspector 
Thesiger, shaking his head. 
“*' We know already that North- 
brook was a betting man, and, 
personally, I know several hun- 
dred red-faced bookmakers. In 
fact, I only know five who 
aren’t red-faced.” 

““T think I should recognise 
him if I saw him again,” said 
Mr Peabody. 

“Very likely,” answered the 
inspector, “ but I doubt if you 
could get much out of him. 
Well,” he continued, “‘ it hasn’t 
been such an easy case after 
all, and you have not done 
badly for an amateur. Tl 
read the boys’ reports now. 
They did fairly well, I think.” 

He produced a paper from 
his pocket, unfolded it, and 
putting on a pair of pince-nez, 
much to Mr Peabody’s surprise 
(there are some people whom 
we never associate with glasses), 
proceeded to read the salient 
points of the report, leaving 
out the facts already known to 
his listener :— 

*** John Northbrook took 
lodgings in Gower Street in 
January 1906. Told landlady 
that he had come from Wind- 
sor, Ontario, Canada. Unable 
to trace movements prior to 
arrival at lodgings. Had only 
small amount of luggage, but 
was neatly dressed. Paid bills 
regularly in cash. Did not 
appear to be in affluent cir- 
cumstances. Spent most of 
his time in going to race 
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meetings, and would sometimes 
be absent for days on end. 
Ascertained from Canada that 
there had been a John North- 
brook, a landowner in Windsor, 
Ontario, but he had sold out 
his holdings and left for Eng- 
land some years ago. There 
had been rumours of a legacy. 
From Gower Street John North- 
brook had moved in April to 
Savoy Hotel. Appeared sud- 
denly affluent. Patronised 
tailor in Savile Row. Paid all 
bills in cash.’ Nothing very 
startling so far,” said Inspector 
Thesiger, pausing for a moment. 
“The other facts are already 
known to you. They were 
trying to trace Northbrook 
from Canada to Gower Street, 
when the time limit put an end 
to their inquiries.” 

“Interesting,” said Mr Pea- 
body, ‘‘ but nothing very sus- 
picious. It seems as if he was 
just an ordinary adventurer— 
if that.” 

“That’s what it looks like, 
certainly,’’ answered the in- 
spector. ‘“‘ But now I will tell 
you of my own results. I got 
a bit worked up over the case 
after you left me, and I thought 
I would ask a few questions 
on my Own account, so 1 tele- 
graphed to New York asking 
them to find out what had 
become of our man. It seems 
that he stayed at the Pan- 
handle Hotel in Fifth Avenue 
for a week or two after he 
landed. Lived quietly, and 
excited no attention. Then he 
left for Saratoga Springs, and 
from that moment all trace 
of him has been lost. Saratoga 
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Springs, I may tell you in 
case you don’t know, is a great 
place for horse-racing. He 
didn’t go to San Francisco. 
I have found that out, and he 
hasn’t claimed the insurance 
on his wife; I asked about 
that. She was insured for a 
pretty good sum, too, and if 
the husband does not put in 
a claim, it will go to a niece in 
San Francisco. That doesn’t 
sound very suspicious, does 
it?” 

** No, it does not, I confess,” 
answered Mr Peabody. 

“Tf you hadn’t delayed so 
long down in Wales,” growled 
the inspector with a frown, 
“we might have got in touch 
with this fellow, but as it is, I 
think we shall find it almost 
impossible to trace him.” 

“We?” cried Mr Peabody, 
surprised. “I didn’t think you 
had any interest in him.” 

“T didn’t have,” answered 
the inspector, “until I dis- 
covered John Northbrook of 
Windsor, Ontario.” 

**What!”’ ejaculated Mr Pea- 
body inamazement. ‘‘ Youhave 
found John Northbrook ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Inspector 
Thesiger. ‘‘I-find that John 
Northbrook, late of Windsor, 
Ontario, is residing in great 
comfort and respectability at 
No. 108 Park Crescent. He 
is married, and has two 
children, and he has not 
been out of London since Ist 
September.” 

* But—but——”’ stammered 
Mr Peabody. ‘I don’t under- 
stand. How did. you find out 
all this ? ”’ 

VOL. CCXX.—NO. MCCCXXIX. 
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“Through the Income Tax 
people,” answered Inspector 
Thesiger dryly. “It is some- 
times simpler than consulting 
the London Directory, for you 
can place people roughly by 
the taxes they pay. This 
John Northbrook was the sole 
heir of his uncle, the late 
James Northbrook of Park 
Crescent, and he lives in the 
same house and has the same 
servants, and is, as I said, an 
entirely respectable member of 
society. I have seen Mrs North- 
brook, by the way, and noticed 
that she was wearing her en- 
gagement ring as well as her 
wedding ring.” 

“Then who the devil is this 
other fellow? ’ demanded the 
exasperated Mr Peabody. 

“That is what I should like 
to find out,’ answered the 
inspector. ‘‘ Curiously enough 
their ticket numbers at the 
Army and Navy Stores seem 
to be the same, for I went to 
the trouble of confirming your 
researches with reference to 
the ring, and I found that the 
purchaser used the same ticket 
number as the present John 
Northbrook inherited from his 
uncle. By the same token 
you were amazingly lucky over 
that bit of business; it was 
only about one chance in a 
hundred thousand that you 
would have been able to trace 
that common little ring.”’ 

“I suppose so,” said Mr 
Peabody humbly, “‘ but I wish 
you would give me credit for 
something.” 

“Why, my dear fellow,” 
cried the detective warmly, 

B 
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** you made the most important 
discovery of us all—you found 
the ring! I personally should 
never have picked out that 
mackerel from among the thou- 
sands of his pals.” 

“Chuck it!” cried Mr Pea- 
body. ‘‘ You're spoiling the 
whole show. Have you got 
any other of my discoveries 
that you want to put a spoke 
in a > 

“Only one,” answered In- 
spector Thesiger with a sheepish 
look. ‘‘I was rather intrigued 
by those bits of paper that you 
found shutting off the ventila- 
tion in the bathroom on the 
Casabianca, and I went into 


CHAPTER X.—DR MICHAEL 


During the week following 
his dinner at the ‘“‘ Chough 
and Crow,” Mr Peabody, aban- 
doning all thought of North- 
brook and his unfortunate wife, 
devoted himself assiduously to 
the brighter side of life. Christ- 
mas Day found him a member 
of a cheerful house party in 
the New Forest, and the last 
days of the Old Year saw the 
waning of another romance 
which, though transitory, had 
been none the less enjoyable 
while it lasted. 

Returning to town in the 
first week of January, he found 
a letter from Dr Michael Cos- 
tello awaiting him in his flat. 
The young surgeon, it ap- 
peared, was in London for a 
few days, and had taken Mr 
Peabody at his word and called 
on him, only to find that he 
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the matter the next time she 
came back from a trip. The 
doctor tells me that he put 
them there and forgot to take 
them away. It seems he had 
a case of suspected measles or 
some such thing on board, and 
he used the empty bathroom 
to fumigate the clothes and 
things that he didn’t want to 
put through the ordinary steam 
disinfector.”’ 

Mr Peabody took out his 
pocket-book and produced a 
five-pound note. ‘‘ Enough!” 
he cried. “I will pay you 
this to spare me the rest. 
Let us drown my disgrace in a 
stoup of ale.”’ 


COSTELLO HAS A THEORY. 


was away from home. He 
gave his address as the Great 
Western Hotel, Paddington. 
Mr Peabody’s interest in the 
mystery of the finger and the 
ring revived. He rang up the 
Great Western Hotel, and in- 
vited the young doctor to 
lunch. 

It was a wmarvellously 
changed Dr Michael Costello 
who was ushered in to the 
flat punctually at the hour 
named. The trousers of his 
blue serge suit were, perhaps, 
a thought too narrow, the 
brim of his bowler hat a 
trifle too flat, but his lemon- 
yellow gloves and _ silver- 
mounted malacca cane were 
not those of the provincial 
student of medicine but of the 
man of affairs. 

He seemed also to have 
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acquired a pose of slightly 
contemptuous indifference, but 
this proved later to be merely 
a protective coating, which 
soon melted under the influence 
of his host’s cheerful smile and 
excellent Burgundy. 

He had, he said, come over 
to London to look for a post 
as ship’s surgeon, and had 
that very morning received an 
appointment in the Constella- 
tion Line, and was due to sail 
in ten days on the s.s. Ursa 
Major, bound for New Zealand 
and Australia. 

Mr Peabody congratulated 
the young fellow very cordially, 
and wished that he was going 
with him, as he had always 
wanted to visit the Antipodes. 

“Why don’t you come?” 
said Michael. ‘‘She’s a very 
comfortable boat, the passage 
is cheap, and you couldn’t 
have a better place to write a 
story than on board ship.” 

“TIT can’t manage it this 
trip,” sighed Mr Peabody, who 
really would not have gone if 
he had been paid for it (four 
months away from London, 
good God!) “I’m tied up 
with all sorts of work, and 
I don’t see how I can get 
away.” 

“Well, you must manage it 
next trip,’ returned Michael, 
who understood the position 
perfectly, and tactfully let the 
matter drop. ‘“‘And now I 
want to hear all about your 
inquiries on the Casabianca. 
You know I’ve given that case 
a lot of thought, and the more 
I think about it the more 
certain I am that I was right 
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when I said that there was 
dirty work on that ship.” 

“Tm not at all sure that 
youre not right about it,” 
said Mr Peabody gravely, 
“though it seems impossible 
to co-ordinate all the facts of 
the case. It’s a long story, 
but if you aren’t busy and can 
spare an hour or so, I should 
like to hear your opinion of 
the whole evidence so far as 
we have been able to uncover 
it.” 

“T’ve got nothing to do until 
5 o’clock, when I have to go 
and try on some of my uniform,”’ 
said Michael, “so I would like 
very much to hear the whole 
story.” 

“Good,” said Mr Peabody. 
“Make yourself comfortable.” 

Dr Michael Costello proved 
to be an excellent listener. 
Several times, indeed, during 
the course of the narrative he 
seemed to be on the point of 
interrupting, but his _ self- 
restraint triumphed, and he 
heard his host patiently until 
the end. 

“Well, now,” finished Mr 
Peabody, taking up his glass 
and preparing to relight his 
cigar, which had gone out, 
“now you have the whole 
story, what do you think of 
it?” 

“Faith, it’s interesting 
enough,” began Michael slowly, 
“and you’ve done well to find 
out so much about it all, but 
I can’t see for the life of me 
why you're all so puzzled over 
it.” 

** What do you mean ? ” cried 
Mr Peabody in surprise. ‘‘ Do 
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you imagine that you can see 
the solution of it ? ”’ 

“Why, of course I do,” said 
Dr Costello calmly. “I don’t 
think there can be any solution 
except one.”’ 

“Oh, you think so, do you ? 
And what’s that? ’’ demanded 
Mr Peabody, with the nearest 
approach to hauteur which his 
cheerful nature could achieve. 

“Well, you see,” said 
Michael, “‘ there must be some 
way of reconciling all these 
factors, and the only way I can 
think of is that the pocr woman 
was cut up in the bath and 
thrown out of the porthole.” 

“TI thought of that,” said 
Mr Peabody, giving his con- 
science a slight pat to soothe 
it, “but I gave it up, because 
I didn’t think anybody but a 
butcher or a doctor or some- 
thing could have done it in the 
time.” 

“Of course he couldn’t,” 
scoffed Michael. “But how 
do you know that Northbrook 
wasn’t a butcher or a doctor 
(thanks for the association) or 
something ? You don’t know 
anything at all about him. 
But all that aside, my opinion 
is that he had a confederate 
in the ship’s surgeon.” 

** Good God! I never thought 
of that,’’ cried Mr Peabody. 

“Why, of course he had,” 
continued Michael. ‘‘ Wasn’t 
it the doctor that started the 
suggestion of suicide by saying 
that Mrs Northbrook was in a 
bad state mentally? Didn’t 
he give that medicine—opium 
probably—so that they could 
kill her in her sleep? Wasn’t 
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he the one who told that story 
of the papers round the bath- 
room ventilators being put there 
when he was fumigating some 
clothes or something—a likely 
yarn! Of course they were 
put there to prevent the light 
from being seen while he was 
at work cutting her up. And 
didn’t he go ashore with North- 
brook in New York and help 
him to pass through the cus- 
toms the pearls and jewels 
that they had taken off her 
dead body? Why, it is as 
plain as daylight, man.” 

“My God!” groaned Mr 
Peabody. ‘“‘I wonder if you 
are right.” 

“Of course I’m right,”’ cried 
Michael. ‘And your friend 
the detective must be a fool 
not to have thought of it.” 

“Thesiger! Yes, by Jove! 
we must get hold of Thesiger,” 
cried Mr Peabody. “He will 
be as sick as muck when he 
finds that you have wiped his 
eye like this. You go off to 
your tailor now, but come back 
here this evening. I will try 
and get the inspector to come, 
and we can talk it all over. 
I’m sorry I can’t ask you to 
dinner, as I’m dining out; but 
I should be able to get away 
by 10.30. Can you be here by 
then ? ”’ 

“I’m sorry, but I am dining 
out too, and going to the 
theatre,” said Michael. ‘Better 
make it to-morrow morning.” 

“All right, lunch with me 
here at one o’clock,” returned 
Mr Peabody. “I'll get The- 
siger by then, or if not, I shall 
let you know.”’ 
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At lunch the next day Dr 
Costello seemed at first in- 
clined to regard the inspector 
with the kindly and rather 
condescending tolerance which 
characterises the attitude of 
the younger and more inex- 
perienced Hibernians towards 
their slower-witted neighbours. 
Thesiger, however, appeared un- 
conscious of anything unusual, 
and went out of his way to 
congratulate the young phy- 
sician on the accuracy of his 
observations and the aptness 
of his deductions. 

“You ought to make a good 
detective,’ he assured him. 
“You might try being Doctor 
Sherlock Holmes to Mr Pea- 
body Watson here. It’s about 
time the doctors and the regular 
detectives got some credit.” 

Mr Peabody was a little 
uncomfortable. He felt that 
it would be unfair to jest 
with the inspector until they 
had exposed their trump card. 

“That’s just it,’ he broke 
in. ‘We haven’t given the 
doctor on the Casabianca the 
credit he deserves in this case 
up to now. Costello has a 
theory, and it really seems to 
fit in remarkably well with the 
fact that the ship’s surgeon 
was Northbrook’s confederate,” 
and he proceeded to elaborate 
for Inspector Thesiger’s benefit 
the hypothesis which Michael 
had propounded the day before. 
Inspector Thesiger listened in 
silence. 

“So you see we ought to 
get after that doctor right 
away,” finished Mr Peabody 
triumphantly. 
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Inspector Thesiger, his hands 
on his knees and, his head 
poked forward, glanced from 
one to the other of his 
young friends with a quizzical 
smile. 

“Well, well,” he said, 
** you’d almost think that there 
had been somebody murdered 
by the way you talk. Let me 
see now, what proof did you 
give me that the finger your 
uncle found was Mrs North- 
brook’s? Was it that the 
ring, which Mr Peabody caught 
so skilfully, fitted it? But 
things shrink in methylated 
spirit, don’t they? I thought 
Dr Costello said so himself. 
But even so, suppose it was 
the finger that belonged to the 
ring—a finger implies a body 
of course, but not necessarily 
a dead body, does it? Or are 
you still so certain that it 
was cut off after death as to 
swear to it in a Court of Law? 
It’s a difficult point, mind you, 
on which to give such a positive 
opinion after a cursory exami- 
nation.” 

The two young gentlemen 
looked at one another dubi- 
ously. Had they gone too 
fast ? Inspector Thesiger was 
amused at their discomfiture. 
“But you’ve done well,’ he 
continued. ‘‘ You’ve found a 
very good plot for your friend’s 
story. Use it, Mr Peabody, 
use it; but don’t pin it on to 
the Force. However, just to 
set your minds at rest, we will 
find out about our doctor friend 
—MacCormick his name is; I 
saw him last month, when I 
asked him about these papers. 
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May I use your telephone, Mr 
Peabody ? Thanks.” 

Still smiling, he picked up 
the receiver and gave a number. 
Presently he got in touch with 
the steamship office, and asked 
for Dr Ashe—‘“‘ He’s the head 
doctor of the Line,” he said 
to the listeners by way of 
explanation — ‘“‘ Ah! Good- 
morning, doctor; this is The- 
siger speaking ; yes, Inspector 
Thesiger of Scotland Yard; 
can you tell me where Mac- 
Cormick of the Casabianca is 
to be found ? ” 

A pause ensued, during which 
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the friends heard the crackling 
of Dr Ashe’s voice in the re- 
ceiver. Inspector Thesiger lis- 
tened without comment. His 
face was non-committal. Pres- 
ently he said: “‘ Thanks very 
much, doctor — yes, that’s 
all — good-bye,” and rang 
off. 

‘Well ? ” asked Peabody. 

“He has left them,” said 
Inspector Thesiger grimly. 
“He resigned about a week 
after I saw him. Ashe doesn’t 
know where he is now, but he 
thinks he has gone to Aus- 
tralia.” 


CHAPTER XI.—RE-ENTER THE RED-FACED MAN. 


The pause which followed 
Inspector Thesiger’s announce- 
ment was broken by a sardonic 
laugh from Dr Costello. 

“What are you laughing 
at?” asked the inspector 
crossly. 

“Surely it’s very  sus- 
picious,” put in Mr Peabody 
in a soothing voice. 

“What is?” snapped the 
inspector, “‘ and what of ? ” 

“Why, it looks as if Dr 
MacCormick had done a bolt 
as soon as he found that you 
were making inquiries,” said 
Mr Peabody. 

“Of course he has,” re- 
marked Dr Costello dryly. 

“No of course about it,” 
cried Inspector Thesiger indig- 
nantly. ‘“‘ Why should he do 
a bolt ? Suppose he did happen 
to be a party to this theoretical 
murder of yours, wouldn’t he 
know as well as anybody that 


there could not be the faintest 
chance of proving anything ? 
But I can’t for the life of me 
see any reason to construct a 
murder out of a perfectly simple 
case of drowning. Granted 
that this fellow who called 
himself Northbrook was passing 
under an assumed name, and 
granted that be was an adven- 
turer and probably a bad man, 
you'll find that you have to 
take a devil of a lot more 
for granted before you can 
plant the murder of his wife 
on him. Confound it, Peabody,” 
he continued, laughing, “‘you’ve 
got me all excited with your 
nonsense. Write your story, 
can’t you, and leave me in 
peace. I’ve got plenty of work 
to do without chasing any wild 
geese. Now I'll tell you my 
last word. These two young 
fellows that I have in training 
—the ones that wiped your 
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eye, Peabody—are short of 
an interesting job at the mo- 
ment, and I’ll put them on to 
trace out the history of that 
finger. They don’t know any- 
thing about the case, and we’ll 
see what they make out of it. 
If they come to the same 
conclusion as you have done, 
then I'll take the thing up 
again. Would you like to 
have a bet about it?” 

“No thanks,” laughed Mr 
Peabody. ‘I’ve had enough 
of your bets. I'll try and forget 
about it until they make their 
reports. I propose to see if I 
can enjoy life this winter.” 

“And I,” said Dr Costello, 
as the inspector rose to go, 
“will see if I can trace the 
whereabouts of Dr MacCormick 
while I am in Australia.” 


Mr Peabody had said that 
he proposed to spend the winter 
enjoying himself, and he kept 
his word. Winter sports at 
St Moritz and desultory gamb- 
ling at Monte Carlo kept him 
amused through January and 
February, and it was not until 
well on in March that he 
found his way back to his 
comfortable flat in Victoria 
Street. A few days after his 
return, a letter bearing an 
Australian stamp recalled young 
Dr Costello to his mind. The 
letter was dated from Mel- 
bourne, and said that a mail 
was just leaving, and, though 
the writer thought that his 
own ship might get home first, 
he was taking this chance to 
tell Mr Peabody about his 
meeting with Dr MacCormick. 
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“He is a very nice fellow,’ 
the letter continued. “I began 
my inquiries as soon as we got 
to Sydney, and found him at 
once. He has just set up in 
practice there. He is a married 
man, and has got two children. 
He remembered the North- 
brook case perfectly, and told 
me all about it. His story to 
me was just the same as he 
told it to you, but he gave me 
the professional side of the 
case, and I am perfectly satis- 
fied that he is all right. The 
reason that he left the Casa- 
bianca is curious. It seems that 
Northbrook gave him a tip to 
back Catapult in the Oxford- 
shire Stakes, and he did, got 
20 to 1, plunged heavily, and 
cleaned up enough to pay his 
own and his wife’s passage 
out here and buy a practice 
into the bargain. I am afraid 
that your friend Thesiger may 
be right after all. MacCormick 
won’t discuss the theory of 
foul play at all; says it is 
ridiculous. I hope to be back 
early in April, and will come 
and see you. Please give my 
apologies to Thesiger when you 
see him.” 

Mr Peabody had not seen 
Inspector Thesiger since early 
in January, and had heard 
nothing from him during that 
time. Now he rang him up 
on the telephone, and asked 
him to dinner. The inspector 
expressed his regret. He was 
too busy for dining out, he 
said. Had a troublesome case 
on his hands that he wanted 
to finish up before the end of 
the month, as he intended to 
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go down to Liverpool for the 
Grand National if he could 
get away. Could Mr Peabody 
go with hin? He would like 
a companion, and he had had 
a straight tip to back Arquebus. 
They could talk things over 
in the train., Mr Peabody 
answered that he would be 
honoured, and that after the 
victory of Catapult in the 
Oxfordshire, he felt sure that 
Arquebus would romp home, 
and he told the inspector the 
gist of Dr Costello’s letter. 
Thesiger laughed. 

“Good,” he said. ‘ That 
settles it. Meet me at Euston, 
then, at 8.30 on Friday week.” 

Though Mr Peabody had 
little interest in matters con- 
nected with horses, he had 
enough superficial knowledge 
of the jargon of the turf to 
follow his companion’s com- 
ments as they elbowed their 
way through the crowds at 
Aintree on that morning of 
bright sun and biting showers. 
But it would have been a 
blasé person indeed who would 
not have felt a glow of excite- 
ment as the day wore on and 
the hour of the great race 
approached. They had placed 
their bets on Arquebus early, 
obtaining 10 to 1 from a 
gentleman who styled himself 

*“* R. Doubledick—First past the 
Post,’ and now with a pleasant 
sense of detachment they were 
moving among the excited 
throng, observing human 
nature, as the inspector called 
it. As the horses emerged 
from the paddock for their 
preliminary canter they edged 
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their way towards their stand, 
jostled on all sides by excited 
punters intent on laying last- 
minute bets. The hum of 
voices swelled into a roar, the 
bellows of the bookies calling 
out the odds being almost 
drowned in the general tumult. 
They had almost reached the 
edge of the crowd when Mr 
Peabody saw above the sea 
of heads a flaming scarlet face 
which seemed strangely familiar. 
He paused a moment for an- 
other look, and in that moment 
Inspector Thesiger was separ- 
ated from him by a crowd of 
people who surged in between 
them. It was at this point 
that the scarlet-faced book- 
maker stopped his bawling for 
an instant to remove his white 
top hat and wipe the sweat 
from his steaming brow. In a 
flash Mr Peabody recalled the 
red-faced man in Azalea Man- 
sions. 

“Thesiger !’’ he yelled, turn- 
ing in the direction of his 
friend. ‘Thesiger, come here 
a second.” 

But the inspector did not 
hear his shouts above the din, 
and was making for his place 
in the stands, heedless of all 
else save the horses. Mr Pea- 
body hesitated for a moment, 
and then, turning again to- 
wards the bookmaker, began 
to push his way through the 
crowd in the direction of the 
striped umbrella under which 
the red face glowed fiercely 
above the tossing heads. 

He had managed to get 
within a few yards of the 
stand when a curious thing 
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happened. The bookmaker, 
whom a sign proclaimed to 
be “Harry Scarlett—Always 
Pays,” had for a moment 
ceased his shouting to take a 
bet from a patron, when, on 
straightening himself again pre- 
liminary to a final vocal effort, 
he appeared to see a familiar 
figure in the crowd, for, with 
a yell of ‘Northbrook, by 
God!” he leaped from his 
stool and proceeded to cleave 
through the throng in the 
direction of his quarry. Though 
Mr Peabody could not see the 
object of the chase, he made 
haste to follow, and, taking 
advantage of the wake left by 
the tumultuous passage of Mr 
Harry Scarlett, he reached that 
gentleman just as he laid a 
compelling hand on the collar 
of a man who seemed intent on 
making his way towards the 
railings. 

** Northbrook, you dirty dog, 
I’ve got you at last!” shouted 
Mr Scarlett. 

The man spun round in the 
grip of his captor, revealing a 
thin, sun-burnt, clean-shaven 
face. He appeared to be more 
surprised than angry. 

“Here, let go, dammit,” he 
said, shaking off the other’s grip. 
“My name isn’t Northbrook ; 
you’ve made a mistake.” 

Mr Harry Scarlett seemed to 
have a moment of doubt. His 
hand dropped to his side. 

“You’ve shaved off your 
moustache,” he growled ; “ but 
your voice is the same.”’ 

“You're barking up the 
wrong tree, old man,” said the 
man good-humouredly, and his 
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voice had a subtle change of 
inflection in it. “‘I don’t know 
any one of the name of North- 
brook. My name is Taylor, 
and I come from Melbourne, 
if that’s any good to you.” 

“Hell!” shouted Mr Scar- 
lett, seizing him by the arm. 
“Tt’s no good trying to spoof 
me again. I know you. I'd 
know your damned fizz any- 
where.” 

At this psychological moment 
a bell rang loudly. There was 
a shout of “ They’re off!” and 
a rush of people making for 
the stands and the rails swept 
in between Mr Peabody and 
the disputants. He saw “ Mr 
Taylor” shake off his captor’s 
arm, and heard him cry, “‘ Oh, 
go to blazes, I want to see the 
race,” and then he was borne 
away in the swirl of the crowd 
like a cork in a mill-race, and 
Mr Harry Scarlett and his 
white top hat were lost to view. 
Pursuit was out of the question, 
and, turning towards the stands, 
he managed, by herculean 
efforts, to reach Inspector The- 
siger just in time to see Arque- 
bus fall two fences from home. 

As soon as the race was over, 
Mr Peabody attempted to tell 
his companion about his en- 
counter with the red - faced 
bookmaker, but Inspector The- 
siger was in no mood for such 
trifles, and in any case the 
maelstrom of the crowd surg- 
ing towards the exits rendered 
conversation impossible. He 
glanced doubtfully in the direc- 
tion of Mr Scarlett’s stand, 
where he knew that gentleman 
should now be paying out to 
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those fortunate people who 
had backed the winner. He 
felt that he ought to make his 
way through the press and find 
out what he could about North- 
brook, but the difficulties ap- 
peared to be insurmountable, 
his reception, if he did succeed 
in reaching the bookmaker, 
doubtful, and the certainty of 
missing his train to Town, 
combined with his unwilling- 
ness to abandon his companion, 
led him to adopt his usual plan 
of taking the line of least re- 
sistance, and he allowed him- 
self to be. carried away with 
the crowd. 

In the train on the way to 
London, Inspector Thesiger lis- 
tened with interest, but without 
enthusiasm, to the story. 

“It may have been North- 
brook,” he remarked at the 
end, ‘‘ but I don’t see that we 
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are going to gain much by 
proving it. I have no doubt 
that we could establish his 
identity, but it would mean a 
lot of expense in collecting 
witnesses and that sort of 
thing. No, Peabody, I’m afraid 
I can do nothing officially ; 
but, of course, there’s no reason 
why you should not go after 
it yourself if it interests you. 
By the way, my youngsters 
have not given me any reports 
yet; it must be a bigger job 
than I thought. I must look 
into it and see that they are 
not wasting their time.” 

And with that Mr Peabody 
had to be content. His interest 
was stimulated, however, and 
he determined not to let the 
matter rest until he had hunted 
up Mr Taylor of Melbourne 
and found out more about 
him. 


CHAPTER XII.—TIHE SEARCH FOR MR TAYLOR. 


For ten days Mr Peabody 
kept up his efforts. He had a 
very distinct picture in his 
mind of the appearance of 
Mr Taylor as he had seen him 
for a moment in the crowd 
that day at Aintree: medium 
height, spare frame, sun-burnt 
clean-shaved face, blue eyes 
(he thought), and probably 
dark hair, but this he only 
surmised from the general ap- 
pearance and complexion ; 
bowler hat and dark-blue over- 
coat—altogether a nice-looking 
fellow and well®dressed. 

He had no idea as to how to 
set about his search, but he 


thought that London offered 
the more promising starting- 
point. He visited Morley’s 
Hotel in Trafalgar Square first, 
as being a hostelry mainly asso- 
ciated in his mind with Colonial 
visitors. The register showed 
a Mr and Mrs Taylor of Bris- 
bane, and he wasted a day in 
trying to see them, only to 
find an elderly couple in no 
way resembling the object of 
his search. Hotel after hotel 
was reviewed, and disappoint- 
mentsucceeded disappointment. 
He began to realise that his 
prospects of success by this 
method were small indeed. 
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Later, remembering North- 
brook’s fondness for racing, he, 
at considerable personal dis- 
comfort, devoted days to travel- 
ling about the country from 
meeting to meeting ; but though 
he met Mr Scarlett and man- 
aged to obtain an audience 
with that busy gentleman, the 
interview was highly unsatis- 
factory, and the information 
forthcoming nil. Mr Scarlett 
was brusque and dictatorial, 
and evidently knew no more 
about Northbrook than did Mr 
Peabody himself. 

And then, just as he was 
ready to abandon his quest as 
useless, Dr Michael Costello 
arrived back from his voyage— 
brown, healthy, and noticeably 
stouter. He laughed heartily 
over his discomfiture in the 
case of Dr MacCormick, and 
was fully prepared to accept 
the attitude adopted by In- 
spector Thesiger. He seemed 
to have lost to a large extent 
his manner of cynical sus- 
picion, and Mr Peabody, if he 
had had more experience of 
men, would have divined that 
he had been received as an 
equal by his comrades on the 
ship, and had abandoned a 
pose which had been adopted 
in the first instance merely as 
a protection for his natural 
shyness. When, however, Mr 
Peabody related his experience 
at Aintree, Michael suddenly 
grew grave. 

*“ That’s funny,” he said. 

“Yes, isn’t it?’ returned 
Mr Peabody. 

“No, I didn’t mean your 
experience,” said Michael. 
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“But yesterday, down at the 
docks, before I left the ship, 
I went on board the Southern 
Cross of our Line, which was 
lying in the next berth. She’s 
sailing the day after to-morrow, 
and I know her doctor and 
thought I’d have a yarn with 
him before I went on my 
shore leave. Well, we were 
having a drink in the purser’s 
cabin when a steward came 
along and said that a Mr 
Taylor, who was going to Aus- 
tralia with his wife, had come 
aboard with a letter from the 
Company to have a look at 
a cabin which he was thinking 
of engaging. The purser read 
the letter, and said, ‘ All right ; 
take him along to see it,’ and 
I thought no more about it 
until you told me this yarn 
of yours. It’s queer, isn’t it? 
I wonder if it can be the same 
man.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Mr 
Peabody. ‘“‘ Do you suppose it 
is?” 

“TI didn’t see the man,” 
replied Dr Costello; “but I 
have no doubt that the steward 
would be able to describe him 
if we go down to the Southern 
Cross.” 

“No need of that,’ cried 
Mr Peabody, springing up full 
of energy. ‘We'll go to the 
office of your Company and 
see the fellow from whom he 
got his passage. Come along 
with me, or are you busy ? ” 

Dr Costello professing him- 
self to be at liberty, the friends 
set out, without more ado, for 
the palatial offices of the Con- 
stellation Line. Arrived there, 
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they had no difficulty in finding 
the clerk who had arranged the 
accommodation for Mr and 
Mrs J. Taylor. On the advice 
of Dr Costello, Mr Peabody 
represented himself as a friend 
of a Mr Taylor of Melbourne, 
wishing to find out whether 
the gentleman of that name 
who had booked a passage on 
the Southern Cross was the same 
person. The clerk described 
his client: ‘‘ Medium height, 
thin, dark, very sunburnt, grey 
eyes; seemed a very nice 
fellow.” 

** Sounds like him,” said Mr 
Peabody. ‘“‘Can you tell me 
where he is staying ? ”’ 

While the clerk went off to 
look up this point, Dr Costello 
pulled over to him the plan 
of the ship and the passenger 
list, which had been left open 
on the counter. “Mr and 
Mrs J. Taylor, No. 280,” he 
read, and then turned to the 
plan. Suddenly he seized his 
companion by the arm excit- 
edly. ‘‘ Look!” he whispered, 
placing his finger on the chart. 

Mr Peabody glanced over at 
the spot indicated. ‘* Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘280, C Deck: that seems 
to be the place.” 

“But don’t you see the sig- 
nificance ? ’ whispered Michael. 

‘Significance?’ repeated 
Mr Peabody doubtfully. 

“They have a private bath,” 
hissed Michael. 

At this moment the clerk 
returned. He had a bunch of 
papers in his hand, held to- 
gether with a clip. 

*T’m sorry,” he said, glanc- 
ing at the bundle. “TI find I 
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can’t give you his address. He 
was staying at the ‘Star and 
Garter ’ at Richmond, but he 
said it was inconvenient to be 
so far out of Town, and he was 
going to move. He didn’t 
say where he was going to.” 

* Damn, I don’t want to 
miss him,” cried Mr Peabody. 
“Perhaps I can find out his 
address at his bankers. Do 
you know who they are ? ” 

** Again I am afraid I must 
disappoint you,” returned the 
clerk with a deprecating smile. 
** He paid us in cash.” 

** Confound the fellow,”’ mut- 
tered Mr Peabody, turning away 
in disgust. ‘‘ He always pays 
in cash.” 

“ Well, what are you going to 
do now?” asked Dr Costello 
when they were again in the 
street. 

“Tl have to see Thesiger, I 
suppose,” said Mr Peabody. 
** He will laugh at me, of course, 
but I feel somehow that this 
thing is serious. Confound it! 
I wish to God I’d never found 
that infernal ring. I haven’t 
had a minute’s peace since.” 

Dr Costello had to catch 
the afternoon trai: at Padding- 
ton en route for Cork, so Mr 
Peabody went alone to Scot- 
land Yard. Here he was met 
by the shattering intelligence 
that Inspector Thesiger was 
away in the North on a 
case. 

‘Ts there any one else that 
you would care to see ? ” asked 
the official at the desk. 

Mr Peabody reflected for a 
moment. He felt that he 
simply could not tell his story 
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to a stranger. The thing was 
too preposterous. 

** No, thank you very much,”’ 
he replied. “I would prefer 
to see Thesiger if it is at all 
possible. Perhaps you can tell 
me his address.” 

The official smiled. “I’m 
afraid not,” he replied; ‘ but 
if you write him a notejand 
leave it with me, I will{see that 
it gets to him by to-morrow 
morning. You can write it 
here if you wish,” and he 
indicated a table with the 
necessary materials. 

Mr Peabody spoiled several 
sheets of official paper before 
he was satisfied with the result. 


** DEAR THESIGER ”’ he wrote, 
“IT have spent days trying to 
find Northbrook, alias Taylor, 
alias goodness knows what else, 
but had no success until young 
Costello turned up this morning, 
and, when he heard my story, 
said that there was a fellow 
called Taylor sailing for Aus- 
tralia on the Southern Cross on 
the day after to-morrow— 
Saturday. We went to the 
office and found that a Mr 
and Mrs J. Taylor of Melbourne 
have booked a cabin with a 
private bath, and paid for it in 
cash. Taylor went down to the 
docks and looked over the cabin 
before he took it. Taylor’s 
description tallies with that of 
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the man I saw at the Grand 
National. He did not leavejhis 
address at the shipping office. 
I am certain that there is 
trouble afoot. What am I to 
do ?—Yours sincerely, 

A. J. PEABODY. 


** P.S.—I wish you were here. 
Can you tell me any one at 
Scotland Yard that I can con- 
sult ? ”’ 


All that evening and the 
next morning he was in a fever 
of impatience. He wanted to 
go down to Richmond and 
visit the ‘‘Star and Garter,” 
but he was afraid that some 
message might come for him 
while he was out, and so he 
stayed in his flat. 

Finally, at noon on Friday 
there was a knock at his door, 
and a telegram was handed in 
to him. Feverishly he tore it 
open. It was dated from New- 
castle, and read :— 


“Tf you feel like that about 
it, why not go on ship yourself ? 
Could return from Cape Town. 
Good chance write story. 

THESIGER.”’ 


And thus it came about that 
Mr Arthur Jarvis Peabody left 
London Docks on board the 
s.s. Southern Cross on 15th 
April 1907. 


CHAPTER XIII.—INTRODUCING MR TAYLOR. 


When Mr Peabody read In- 
spector Thesiger’s telegram on 
Friday he was considerably 


annoyed. ‘“‘Damn him!” he 
muttered. ‘“‘He’s making a 
fool of me. I will go; he may 
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say what he likes.” On the 
crest of this wave of pique he 
booked his passage, and there- 
after he had no time for regrets, 
as the boat-train was due to 
leave Cannon Street Station at 
eleven o’clock the next morning, 
and, even though he was an 
exceptionally mobile young 
gentleman, the time allowed 
was not excessive. <As_ it 
was he nearly missed the 
train, with the result that 
he boarded the Southern 
Cross without having had a 
chance to see “Mr Taylor” 
at all. 

On the way down to Tilbury 
in the train the reaction set 
in, and he became more and 
more depressed. His fit of 
annoyance had passed, and he 
knew that he had been a fool 
to come. Here he was, starting 
off for a two months’ trip, 
chasing a man that he hadn’t 
even seen, on the strength of a 
set of deductions which even 
their originator, Dr Costello, 
had abandoned as being ill- 
founded. 

“Tm a fool,” reflected Mr 
Peabody, “ but I may as well 
make the best of it now. After 
all, a sea voyage isn’t such a 
trial,’ and, recovering his good- 
humour, he smiled round at 
his companions in the carriage, 
one of whom, he noticed, was 
@ remarkably pretty girl. Mr 
Peabody was good at breaking 
ice. He broke it now, and 
was rewarded for his courage. 
‘The rest of the train journey 
passed pleasantly, and by the 
time they reached Tilbury he 
was quite agreeably resigned 
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to the prospect: of two months’ 
exile. 

But he did not forget the 
object of his adventure, and 
as soon as he had bestowed his 
belongings in his cabin he took 
steps to find out whether Mr 
Taylor was on board. Descend- 
ing to “C” deck, he inquired 
the whereabouts of Cabin No. 
280, and was directed along 
the alleyway on the starboard 
side. Here he was at once 
reassured, for he came on a 
mammoth wardrobe trunk, al- 
most blocking the passage, on 
which was painted in bold 
letters, O.S. Taylor. ‘‘Ha!” 
thought Mr Peabody, “that 
must be his wife’s trunk,” and 
he attempted to get past. 

At this moment a man came 
out of a side passage just 
beyond the obstruction. He 
was followed by a steward, to 
whom he was giving instructions 
as to the bestowal of his bag- 
gage. He turned and pointed 
to the trunk. One glance at 
his face was enough. Mr Pea- 
body realised that he was in 
the presence of the man who 
called himself ‘“‘ Taylor of Mel- 
bourne.”’ 

Before he had time to do or 
say anything, the stranger 
looked up, saw him, hesitant, 
behind the great trunk, and 
with a charming smile began 
to apologise. He had a pleasant 
voice. 

“TI say,” he began, ‘I’m 
most awfully sorry to be block- 
ing up the whole passage like 
this. I'll have it clear in just 
a minute. Here, steward, let 
me give you a hand with it.” 
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** It’s all right, sir,” answered 
Mr Peabody, recovering his 
power of speech. “I think I 
must have lost my way. Can 
you tell me which deck this 
is? I am looking for ‘B’ 
Deck, Cabin No. 120.” 

“This is ‘C’ Deck, sir,” 
put in the steward. “ You'll 
find your cabin on the deck 
above this, on the port side ; 
ask any of the stewards.” 

“Oh, thanks very much,” 
said Mr Peabody, and turned 
to go. 

“Strange ships are damn 
puzzling, aren’t they?” re- 
marked Mr Taylor with a 
friendly smile. 

“It beats me,’ murmured 
Mr Peabody, and made his 
escape. 


The pilot was to leave in a 
few minutes, taking the last 
shore letters with him. There 
was just time for a line to the 
inspector :— 


** DEAR THESIGER (wrote Mr 
Peabody),—I have taken your 
advice, curse you, and am off 
to Cape Town for better or for 
worse. Taylor and his wife 
are on board. I have seen the 
former, and he is unquestion- 
ably the same man I saw at 
Aintree. I don’t know what 
the devil I am going to do now 
that I have found him, but 
even if I don’t get any forarder 
I expect you will be glad to be 
rid of me for a couple of 
months. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you have been right 
all along—blast you !—Yours, 

A. J. PEABODY.” 
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Having posted this epistle 
he made his way to the cabin, 
and proceeded to unpack his 
things and make himself at 
home. His mind was curiously 
excited, and as he worked he 
thought over the position. His 
encounter with Taylor had left 
him with an impression of a 
well-groomed pleasant-looking 
fellow, with the voice and 
manner of a gentleman. It 
seemed preposterous to suppose 
that a man of this type could 
be a crafty and cold-blooded 
murderer. Surely there must 
be some _ mistake. What 
grounds had he for suspicion, 
anyway? Just the similarity 
to the Northbrook case and 
the unconfirmed recognition of 
Taylor by that very unpleasant 
person, Mr Harry Scarlett. The 
Northbrook case! Funny how 
everybody seemed to be coming 
round to Thesiger’s view. Even 
Costello, who had been so con- 
vinced of foul play in the first 
instance. He didn’t see how 
the facts, and particularly the 
times, could be accepted as 
correct if the case had been 
one of accident or suicide. The 
finding of that finger nearly a 
hundred miles away from the 
place where Northbrook swore 
that he last saw his wife 
made the theory of suicide 
impossible. And now here was 
this fellow Taylor acting in 
precisely the same way that 
Northbrook had done, and en- 
gaging a cabin with a private 
bathroom, and coming down- 
to the docks to look at it 
before deciding, and everything. 
But, after all, why the devil 
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shouldn’t a man fix up com- 
fortable quarters for his wife if 
he could afford it? And with 
that Mr Peabody began to 
think about this wife that he 
hadn’t seen. By Jove! he 
must make a point of having 
a look at her as soon as possible. 
A question to her would solve 
his problem about Taylor. And 
then a feeling of helplessness 
came over him. Supposing 
he did not see her! Mrs North- 
brook had never left her cabin. 
Oh, this was awful! What 
could he do? Whom could he 
consult ? 

The first bugle for dinner 
put an end to his imaginings. 
He decided to change at once, 
so that he could have a gin- 
and-bitters in the smoking- 
room before going down to the 
saloon. 

He had ordered his drink, 
but the steward had not yet 
brought it when Mr Taylor 
entered the smoking-room. He 
looked well in a dinner-jacket, 
lean and brown and slightly 
grizzled. He went to the bar 
and gave an order, and then 
glanced round the room. His 
eye lit on Mr Peabody sitting 
alone at his small table. He 
smiled, and came forward. 

“Do you mind if I join 
you ? ” he said in his pleasant 
voice. ‘“‘My name is Taylor. 
I think we met down below 
this afternoon.” 

*“* Please do,” replied Mr Pea- 
body. ‘“‘ Won’t you join me in 
a drink? The steward is just 
bringing me one.”’ 

“Thanks very much,” re- 
turned the other, “ but I have 
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just ordered one. I'll toss you 
for it, though; or would you 
prefer to shake the dice ? ”’ 

*“No, no; these are mine,” 
said Mr Peabody, as the steward 
brought up the tray. ‘I asked 
you first. We'll toss for the 
next one.” 

** Just as you please,” replied 
Taylor, taking up his glass. 
** Here’s luck, Mr io 

** Peabody,” said that gentle- 
man, filling up the gap. ‘“‘ Here 
she goes.”” They pledged one 
another. 





Dinner that night was a 
cheerful meal. Mr Peabody 
had managed to get himself 
placed at the same table as 
the pretty young lady whose 
acquaintance he had made in 
the train, and he found her 
company very much to his 
liking. Up to this time he 
had not come across many 
Colonials, and he found Miss 
Harrison’s interest in him, as 
an Englishman, very pleasant. 
His doubts about Mr Taylor 
had also to a large extent been 
set at rest by that gentleman’s 
straightforward friendliness, and 
he felt that to harbour sus- 
picions against one who was 
obviously of his own class 
would be unworthy of so 
staunch a Conservative as him- 
self. And yet, when he glanced 
across the saloon to the table 
where Mr Taylor was sitting 
and noticed the empty place 
beside him, he could not help 
his mind dwelling a little on 
the wife who should have filled 
it. He would ask Mr Taylor 
about her afterwards, he re- 
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flected. But, as it turned out, 
he did not have a chance of 
doing so, for he was inveigled 
into a rubber of bridge by his 
fascinating companion, and was 
kept, a not unwilling captive, 
at her side until nearly eleven 
o'clock. 

** Now for a whisky-and-soda 
and a pipe before I turn in,” 
he thought when Miss Harrison 
and her father had at length 
retired for the night. He turned 
his steps towards the bar. 

The smoking-room was al- 
most deserted, but Mr Taylor 
and the ship’s surgeon were at 
a table in the corner, and 
glanced up as he entered. 

“Come and join us in a last 
drink,’’ cried the former. ‘‘ You 
know the surgeon, Mr Pea- 
body.” 

“Good - evening,” said Mr 
Peabody, sitting down. “I 
know.a friend of;yours, I think : 
Dr Costello, who was on the 
Ursa Major last trip.” 

“Oh yes, young Michael 
Costello,” answered the doctor. 
“I know him well. A clever 
youngster. He was a couple 
of years junior to me in college. 
I saw him the other day in 
town.” 

“Yes,” said Mr Peabody. 
“T saw him, too. He told me 
to be sure to look you up.” 

“What will you have, Pea- 
body?” put in Mr Taylor, 
signalling to the steward, 
“ whisky-and-soda ? ”’ 

“‘ Thanks,”’ said Mr Peabody, 
and continued, “‘ Where have 
you been all evening? I 
haven’t seen you since dinner.” 

““T’ve been down below with 
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my wife,” replied Mr Taylor. 
*“* She isn’t feeling too fit.”” He 
glanced at the doctor. 

“T’m sorry,” said Mr Pea- 
body politely, but with a sink- 
ing sensation at his heart. “I 
hope it is nothing serious.” 

“Oh no,” answered the other 
lightly, but with an anxious 
expression on his face, “‘ nothing 
to worry about. She’s not a 
very good sailor, I’m afraid, 
and, though goodness knows 
it’s calm enough now, she is 
nervous about herself. As a 
matter of fact, I got the 
surgeon here to give me a bit 
of medicine for her to make 
her sleep, and I stayed with 
her until she went off, for I 
don’t like leaving her alone.” 

Mr Peabody said nothing, 
but fear had gripped his heart. 
What should he do? Should 
he get up now, make some 
excuse, and go to Taylor’s 
cabin and warn the unfortunate 
woman before it was too late ? 
Should he tell the surgeon all 
he knew, and{enlist his help ? 

He picked up his glass, and, 
under cover of drinking, glanced 
searchingly at his companions. 
They were chatting calmly, 
apparently unconscious of any- 
thing amiss. Doubt assailed 
him once again. Damn it! 
This thing was impossible. 
Taylor would be incapable of 
such a thing. He finished his 
drink. The others had finished 
theirs. Mr Taylor got up 
to go. 

** Well,” he said, ‘‘ I must be 
off. I don’t want to disturb 
my wife. I think I'll turn in 
while she is still under the 
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influence of your powder, doc- 
tor. Good-night, Peabody.” 
He left them with a nod and 
@ smile. 
**T think I'll have a turn on 


CHAPTER XIV.—MIDNIGHT 


When they reached the pro- 
menade deck they found that 
the weather had changed con- 
siderably. There was a chilly 
rawness in the air, and the 
wind seemed to have shifted. 
Far away on the starboard 
quarter the lights of a town 
twinkled in the darkness, and 
ahead intermittent flashes 
showed where a_ lighthouse 
guarded some projecting head- 
land. As they turned round 
the forward end of the lounge 
they heard the sudden bellow 
of a siren from a vessel some- 
where on their right. The 
warning was answered imme- 
diately by a hooting, which 
seemed to come from close at 
hand. 

* Ah, I thought so,” said 
the surgeon; ‘‘there’s a bank 
of fog out there to port.” 

As he spoke the shattering 
roar of the Southern Cross’s 
own fog-horn tore at their ears. 

“Damn ! ”’ muttered Mr Pea- 
body, “‘I suppose we shall 
have that beastly thing going 
all night. But I say, doctor, 
I want to ask you something, 
if you don’t mind. I have a 
special reason, so please forgive 
me if you think I am rude. 
Have you known Taylor for 
long ? ” 

“Never saw him before to- 
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deck before I go to bed,” said 
the surgeon. ‘Care to join 
me?” 

“Thank you, I should like 
to,” answered Mr Peabody. 


ON THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


day. 
geon. 

“Well, because ’—Mr Pea- 
body hesitated—‘“‘it’s a long 
story,” he went on, ‘‘and I 
expect you will think I’m a 
meddlesome ass, but—well— 
what did he tell you about his 
wife ? ”’ 

“Oh, come, I’m afraid I 
can’t tell you that,” said the 
doctor. ‘We don’t discuss 
our patients, you know.” 

“I know—of course,” an- 
swered Mr Peabody miserably. 
**But—I have a special reason 
for asking. Costello knows all 
about it. I hate to trouble 
you with the story, but I feel 
that you ought to know it, 
and I can assure you that it’s 
terribly important. In fact, 
it may be too late already. 
Oh, damn it—I must tell you. 
Can you come to my cabin? 
Please do. I simply must con- 
fide in some one.”’ 

“* Well——”’ began the doctor 
doubtfully, ‘it’s devilish late, 
but——”’ 

“Please do,” pleaded Mr 
Peabody. ‘It may be a case 
of life and death.” 

“Oh, all right then,” mut- 
tered the surgeon peevishly, 
“only come to my cabin; we 
can have a spot there, though 
the bar is closed.” 


Why ? ” replied the sur- 
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Mr Peabody had by this 
time, through constant repeti- 
tion, acquired a masterly tech- 
nique in the presentation of 
his evidence, and the doctor, 
at first inclined to be restless 
and a little peevish, soon be- 
came an interested listener. 
He nodded his head approvingly 
over Michael Costello’s deduc- 
tions, seemed inclined to be 
superior on the matter of In- 
spector Thesiger, and non-com- 
mittal on the subject of Dr 
MacCormick; but when the 
fact that there was a real 
John Northbrook of Windsor, 
Ontario, living in London was 
revealed, he declared himself 
definitely on the side of Mr 
Peabody. It was at this point 
that a knock came at the door. 
Both the inmates of the cabin 
started guiltily. 

‘Come in,” called out the 
doctor in rather a shaky voice. 

A quartermaster entered, tak- 
ing off his cap as he did so. 

“Beg pardon, sir,’ he said, 
“but there’s been a man badly 
scalded in the engine-room, and 
Mr Simpson says could you 
please come at once.” 

“Oh, hell!” grumbled the 
surgeon. ‘‘I suppose I’ll have 
to go. Stay here, Peabody, 
like a good chap. I must 
have the rest of the story. It 
is the most extraordinary series 
of coincidences. I shan’t be 
long.” 

** But you haven’t heard the 
really important part yet,” 
cried Mr Peabody, springing 
from his seat in his agitation. 
He had been too intent on a 
dramatic climax to hint, up to 
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this, about the bearing of the 
Northbrook case on his present 
dilemma, and now he realised 
that he was wasting valuable 
time. ‘‘ You can’t leave with- 
out hearing the end. This 
fellow Taylor——” 

The surgeon was hesitating 
at the door. He glanced doubt- 
fully at the quartermaster. 

*““Man’s very bad, sir!” 
prompted that worthy quietly. 

“Tm afraid I must go, Pea- 
body,” said the doctor. “I 
shall be as quick as I can.” 

Left to himself, Mr Peabody 
was unable to keep still. He 
felt that he must do something. 
The responsibility of a human 
life was upon his shoulders, and 
he seemed to be powerless. He 
got up and paced the little 
cabin like a caged beast. Out- 
side, the hooting of the steamers 
in the fog sounded mournfully, 
and from time to time there 
was a spatter of spray on the 
glass of the closed porthole. 
The surgeon’s cabin was on 
““C”’ Deck, low down and near 
the water. Ever and anon 
there came from above the 
roar of the siren. He puffed 
furiously at cigarette after cigar- 
ette. Wouldn’t the doctor ever 
come? God! He must do 
something. Perhaps even now 
while he was waiting here a 
tragedy was being enacted on 
the other side of the same 
deck. What was this ridiculous 
fear of making a fool of him- 
self that kept him from dash- 
ing off to Taylor’s cabin and 
seeing for himself? He started 
for the door. His hand was 
on the handle when a vision 
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of Taylor, as he had seen him 
in the smoking-room, cool, self- 
possessed, quietly  solicitous 
about his wife, came to his 
mind. He turned back into 
the room with a groan. What 
an ass he was! A hysterical 
ass. He flung himself into a 
chair and tried to be calm. 

Presently the surgeon re- 
turned. He looked pale and 
tired. ‘I’m sorry I was so 
long,” he said. ‘‘The poor 
devil was very badly scalded.” 

He sat down heavily, and 
helped himself to a drink. Mr 
Peabody tried to murmur some- 
thing sympathetic, but he was 
too eager to get rid of his own 
troubles to keep away from the 
subject for more than a moment. 
“Tl tell you the rest of my 
story now,” he jerked out. 
“I want your advice so much 
that I can’t wait.” 

The surgeon sighed. ‘All 
right; go ahead,” he mur- 
mured. 

In rapid sentences Mr Pea- 
body traced the further pro- 
gress of his investigations. The 
innocence of Dr MacCormick, 
the chance encounter with the 
red-faced man, its upshot in 
the search for Taylor, and his 
own hasty decision to see the 
thing through regardless of the 
inconvenience and expense. By 
the time he had finished he 
had worked himself again into 
a fever of impatience. 

*“* And now,” he cried, “‘ here 
I am, helpless as a baby, while 
that devil may be murdering 
the unfortunate woman and 
cutting her in pieces. What 
ought I to do, doctor? For 
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God’s sake, what ought 1 to 
do?” He started up from the 
chair in his exasperation, and 
began to pace the floor. 

“Calm yourself, old boy,” 
said the surgeon quietly. 

“Calm myself!” repeated 
Mr Peabody. ‘‘ How the devil 
can I calm myself? Don’t you 
see the awful position I am in, 
knowing all that I do? ” 

** That’s just the point,” said 
the other soothingly. ‘‘ What 
do you know, after all? You 
have no sort of proof that 
Northbrook killed his wife; 
in fact the balance of opinion 
is greatly against it. And you 
have no proof that Taylor is 
the same man as Northbrook 
—come now, have you? After 
all, it is not so uncommon for 
women of that age to be ner- 
vous and depressed, and ss 

*“ Good God !”’ cried Mr Pea- 
body, starting up again from 
the chair in which he had 
seated himself. ‘‘Good God! 
Did he tell that to you, too? ” 

‘Steady, Peabody,” said the 
surgeon quietly, laying his hand 
on the other’s arm. “ Yes, as 
a matter of fact, that is, more 
or less, what he told me, and 
it is true, too. I saw the lady 
myself, and she is depressed 
and dull. But the change of 
air on this voyage will soon set 
her right again. Now do try 
and be sensible, old chap.” 

‘Sensible,’ ejaculated Mr 
Peabody. ‘“‘ How can you talk 
of being sensible in a crisis 
like this? I can’t stand it. 
I’ve got to go and see for 
myself.’ 

He made for the door. 
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doctor got up quickly and took 
him by the arm. He was 
tired out, and he looked it, but 
he was an officer of the ship, 
and he couldn’t allow one of 
the passengers to behave like 
this. 

*“No, Mr Peabody,” he said 
quietly. ‘You must not go 
on in this way. If you insist 
on taking action, you must 
please come with me to the 
officer of the watch. I expect 
the skipper is on the bridge 
himself on a foggy night like 
this, and you will have to 
explain yourself to him before 
you go creating a disturbance 
on board.” 

““T’ve got to do something,” 
repeated Mr Peabody doggedly. 

“Very well, if you must,” 
said the surgeon, and picking 
up his cap he accompanied Mr 
Peabody into the alleyway. 

They gained the promenade 
deck, and turned towards the 
bridge. The fog was now 
much thicker, and seemed to 
their eyes, accustomed to the 
light inside, to be an impene- 
trable wall. As they reached 
the ladder which led to the 
boat deck, a figure came round 
the end of the smoking-room. 
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The surgeon had one foot on 
the companion-ladder. At sight 
of the newcomer he stopped 
suddenly, and gave a quiet 
chuckle. 

“Hallo, Peabody,” cried a 
cheerful voice. ‘‘ You seem to 
be making a night of it, or 
has that damn fog-horn kept 
you awake too? I couldn’t 
sleep with it, so I dressed again 
and came up for an airing. I[ 
was afraid that if I lit the light 
and started reading, it might 
disturb my wife.” 

“Ts she all right?’ asked 
the surgeon sharply. 

**Seemed to be sleeping like 
a child,” answered Mr Taylor. 

A sudden inspiration came 
to Mr Peabody. “I think 
I’ve had enough,” he muttered. 
“Tm as sleepy as an owl. 
Goo-night,” and turning, he 
lurched away unsteadily, and 
entered the companion-way. 

** That’s often the way,’ said 
Mr Taylor, looking after him 
with a smile; ‘‘ they seem to 
be all right until they get into 
the cold air outside, and then 
it takes them"all of a sudden. 
T must say I’m sorry for a fellow 
who can’t hold his liquor like 
a gentleman.” 


CHAPTER XV.—CABIN NUMBER 280, 


Once out of sight of the 
others Mr Peabody abandoned 
his alcoholic réle and sped 
along the alleyway. He feared 
that hie time for exploration 
was short, and determined to 
make the most of it. All the 
passengers seemed to have gone 
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to bed, and he only saw one 
drowsy-looking . watchman in 
the main entrance. In a 
moment he reached the alley 
where he had met Taylor across 
the trunk in the early after- 
noon. A number painted on 
the wall of the entrance of the 
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side passage informed him that 
Cabin 280 lay in that direction. 

The beating of his heart 
seemed to shake his whole 
body as he paused outside the 
closed door. His throat was 
dry. He moistened his lips 
with his tongue, and swallowed 
once or twice. His hand trem- 
bled as he turned the handle, 
but he opened the door firmly 
enough and stepped over the 
threshold. Inside all was dark- 
ness, but the faint light from 
the corridor showed him, after 
& moment, a sofa under the 
porthole, and the mammoth 
shape of the wardrobe trunk 
standing open against it. 

Then suddenly a quiet voice 
from his left said, “Put up 
your hands, Hickey, I’ve got 
you covered.” 

Mr Peabody started. He 
knew that voice. “ Thesiger:!” 
he gasped. 

** Hell,” hissed the voice. 
“Get out of here quick'! 
Quick, do you hear! Go into 
Cabin 281—next passage— 
don’t light the light. You'll 
find a peephole over the lower 
berth. If you make the slight- 
est sound you will ruin the 
whole show. Do you under- 
stand? Now go—quick.” 

Mr Peabody staggered from 
the cabin. His brain was 
reeling, but he had sense enough 
left to fellow the inspector’s 
instructions. He found Oabin 
281 without difficulty. He 
entered and closed the door 
quietly. By the dim light 
which came in through the 
ventilator over the moulding he 
was presently able to distinguish 
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the upper and lower berths on 
the starboard side. He crossed 
over on tip-toe, and very gently 
insinuated his body on to the 
lower berth. He looked for 
the peephole, but could not 
locate it in the dark. Moving 
slightly, he felt something rustle 
under his side. He put down 
his hand to investigate. Shav- 
ings! The bunk was covered 
with shavings! That gave him 
an idea. He ran his hand over 
the wooden bulkhead. Ah! 
Here was a place that felt as 
if it had been chiselled away. 
He placed his cheek against 
the freshly cut wood. A pin- 
point of light! Good! He put 
his eye up to the tiny hole. 
Ah! Now he could see. The- 
siger was standing in the middle 
of the cabin. His hand was 
on the switch. There was a 
click. Darkness ! 

How long Mr Peabody waited 
in his cramped position he 
never knew. It seemed like an 
hour. It was probably a few 
minutes. Every muscle in his 
body ached. He attempted to 
find a more comfortable posi- 
tion. The bed creaked under 
him. He froze into rigidity 
once more. The tension be- 
came unbearable. He must 
move! Suddenly he heard a 
sound from the other cabin. 
The handle rattled. The door 
creaked. There came a flood 
of light. Taylor stood re- 
vealed. 

All Mr Peabody’s stiffness 
vanished. He was in the stalls 
for the final act of the melo- 
drama. Where was Thesiger ? 
Was he in the bathroom, the 
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door of which could be seen 
on the left? Probably. 

Taylor closed the door and 
stood for a moment listening. 
Then, crossing over towards 
the bulkhead he stooped down 
and was lost to view. Mr 
Peabody fancied that he was 
bending down over the lower 
berth, which he knew must be 
immediately beneath his line 
of vision. If he was looking at 
the occupant he was taking a 
long time. Suddenly he 
appeared again. He had some- 
thing in his hand. A glass 
Syringe and a little phial! 
He crossed to the basin, and 
taking the stopper out of the 
phial, he laid it on the shelf. 
Dipping in the point of the 
syringe he filled it carefully, 
adjusted a needle on the end, 
and, raising the point, expelled 
a few drops of fluid. Ah‘! 
Now he turned towards the 
bed again. 

Mr Peabody could stand it no 
longer. He wanted to cry out, 
but the cry froze on his lips. 
From behind the shelter of the 
coats hanging from the ward- 
robe Inspector Thesiger stepped 
out into the open. He had a 
revolver in his hand. Taylor 
had his back to him, but he 
must have heard the move- 
ment, for he started up and 
turned, at the same moment 
sliding the syringe rapidly into 
the pocket of his jacket. Mr 
Peabody saw the inspector’s 
lips moving, heard his voice, 
but could not distinguish the 
words, heard the sharp hiss of 
Taylor’s breath as he faced the 
pistol, and saw him plunge 
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suddenly forward. There was 
the sound of a heavy fall. 

Mr Peabody leaped from his 
crouching position. Something 
struck him on the head with 
crushing force. A thousand 
sparks flashed before his eyes. 


** Well,” said Inspector The- 
siger, “I was beginning to 
think that you must have 
missed the last scene, but I 
gather from your condition 
that you didn’t. You ought to 
remember that the existence 
of a lower berth implies an 
upper one as well. Do you 
feel fit enough yet to keep 
guard over Northbrook while I 
go for the captain ? ”’ 

Mr Peabody was lying on 
the floor of Thesiger’s eabin. 
He staggered to his feet. ‘“‘ My 
God!” he stammered, “did 
you get him ? I—gsomething hit 
me on the head. I was going 
to help you.” 

** Yes, the upper berth did,” 
smiled Inspector Thesiger. 
“You'll have a pretty lump on 
your forehead to-morrow.” 

Together they left the cabin 
and turned into the passage 
leading to No. 280. Taylor 
was lying on the floor, his 
hands securely fastened by a 
pair of handcuffs, and his feet 
bound together with a towel. 
There was a nasty gash on his 
forehead from which a trickle 
of blood had run out and 
clotted. 

“T did that with the barrel 
of my pistol,’ remarked the 
inspector, seeing Mr Peabody 
looking at the wound. “He 
made a dive for my legs, and 





I didn’t want to shoot him. 
He will come round in a bit.” 

“He looks awfully bad,” 
whispered Mr Peabody, ‘‘ And 
what about——” he indicated 
the huddled form under the 
bedclothes on the lower berth. 
“Ts she——? ” 


“No, only drugged,” an- 
swered the inspector. ‘She 
will be all right. Help me to 


put this lad on the sofa.” 

They bent down to pick 
up the figure from the floor. 
Suddenly Inspector Thesiger 
dropped on one knee. 

“Good God!” he muttered, 
“T didn’t hit him hard enough 
for that.” He turned back one 
of Taylor’s eyelids and put his 
finger on the eyeball. “ He’s 
dead,” he whispered. “I 
couldn’t have hit him hard 
enough to kill him.” A sudden 
thought seemed to strike him. 
““Where’s the syringe?” he 
said. 

“T saw him put it in his 
pocket,” replied Mr Peabody in 
a trembling voice. 
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“He must have rolled on to 
it,” muttered the inspector. 
“Run for the doctor, quick.” 

When the surgeon arrived he 
pronounced life to be extinct. 
Carefully examining the dead 
man they found the needle of 
the syringe driven deep into 
his flank. The syringe itself 
was broken, and the fluid had 
either entered the body or had 
been soaked up by his clothes. 
The phial, however, was still 
standing on the shelf of the 
wash - basin, and was _half- 
full. The surgeon corked it 
carefully and put it in his 
pocket. 

“This will have to be ex- 
amined when we get to Cape 
Town,” he said. The wound 
on the forehead he pronounced 
to be merely superficial. ‘“ Not 
enough to cause death,” was 
his verdict. 

** Thank God for that,” said 
Inspector Thesiger reverently. 
“And now, I suppose, I had 
better go and have it out with 
the captain.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—INSPECTOR THESIGER’S STORY. 


The sun was shining bril- 
liantly the next morning. All 
trace of fog had vanished, and 
the sea was sparkling with 
little waves. The Southern 
Cross slid, gently rolling, over 
the long swells of the Bay. 
Mr Peabody, with a plum- 


coloured lump, the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, on his forehead, 
but with unaccustomed peace 
in his heart, lay at ease in a 
deck-chair on the leeward side 





of the smoking-room. What 
didfit matter if his hat was 
uncomfortable? Why antici- 
pate the social handicap of the 
ripening colours of his damaged 
pate? He was at peace. The 
confounded problem which had 
given his mind no rest for the 
last six months was solved at 
last, and he had been right 
all the time, after all. Thesiger 
couldn’t laugh at him any 
more ; and, by Jove! he could 
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write his story now with a clear 
conscience. 

A shadow fell athwart his 
face. His peace was broken. 
He looked up, and found Miss 
Harrison and the inspector 
standing side by side and look- 
ing down at him. 

“Why, Mr Peabody,” cried 
the young lady, ‘ what- 
ever have you done to your 
head ? ” 

* Better not ask him,” mur- 
mured Thesiger knowingly. 
‘* Boys will be boys.” 

“Confound you, Thesiger,” 
said Mr Peabody, springing up. 
“TI hit it on the side of my 
bunk,” he added truthfully, 
by way of explanation to Miss 
Harrison. 

“Oh, so you two know each 
other?’ cried the lady. 
“Isn’t that nice? I must 
leave you now, I’m afraid, Mr 
Thesiger, for I promised father 
that I would totter round the 
deck with him before lunch. 
Mr Peabody, I’m surprised at 
you! Hit it on the bunk, 
indeed !”’ and off she went. 

“Well,” said Inspector The- 
siger, easing himself luxuriously 
into the chair next to Mr 
Peabody (“I don’t know who 
this belongs to, but it’s a 
comfortable place, and I expect: 
she’s sea-sick, anyway ”’), ‘“‘I ex- 
pect you think that I’m over- 
due with my explanation as to 
how I got here, and why I 
didn’t let you know I was 
coming. The fact is, I never 
thought for a moment that 
you would take my telegram 
seriously, and I got the sur- 
prise of my life when you 
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turned up in the cabin last 
night.” 

“I don’t care,” answered 
Mr Peabody. “I’m only just 
up, and I’m perfectly happy, 
and I was right all the time, 
and I’m sick of your mysterious 
ways—but—I would like some 
explanation all the same, con- 
found you,” and he laughed 
very happily at his bulky 
friend. 

“My story starts,” began 
Thesiger, “the day after we 
got back from the Grand 
National. Up to that point 
you knew as much as I did, 
and certainly you cared more. 
Well, on that day I was ordered 
up to Durham in connection 
with rather a complicated case 
of defrauding London book- 
makers by means of last-minute 
telegraphic bets. I need not 
go into the circumstances of 
the case, but its ramifications 
were widespread, and one of 
the clues led me to your red- 
faced friend, Mr Harry Scarlett.” 

Mr Peabody started. ‘* Scar- 
lett,” he said. “‘But I saw 
him myself, and he knew noth- 
ing.” 

“Yes, he told me that you 
had been to see him,” con- 
tinued the inspector, “‘and he 
apologised very handsomely for 
having misled you. He said 
that he did not appreciate the 
position at that time. I con- 
fess that I was able to bring 
a good deal of pressure to bear 
on him, Peabody, so you need 
not feel ashamed of having 
failed. I had never seen Scar- 
lett before, and I had no 
thought of reopening the North- 
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brook case, which I regarded 
as closed, but I remembered 
what you had told me when I 
heard his name, and as soon 
as I had finished with him on 
my own account I thought I 
would ask him a question or 
two on your behalf. This was 
last Friday afternoon, several 
hours after I had sent you 
that telegram, so you see you 
were in my mind. It seems 
that he knew Northbrook well 
during the early months of 
last year—that is, as you will 
remember, at the time when 
he was living in Gower Street, 
and before he met the lady 
who disappeared from the Casa- 
bianca. I fancy that North- 
brook was trying to pull off 
that game of defrauding the 
big bookmakers at that time, 
and that Scarlett was helping 
him, though I couldn’t get 
him to acknowledge it. Any- 
way, Northbrook disappeared 
somewhere along in March, 
owing Scarlett and his pals a 
good bit of money, and they 
were unable to locate him. 
You see, they didn’t think of 
looking for him in places like 
the Savoy or Azalea Mansions 
until it was too late. 

“They always called him 
Northbrook, or the doctor, but 
Scarlett believed that his real 
name was John Northbrook 
Hickey, for one of the gang 
said he remembered him as a 
ship’s surgeon on an Anglo- 
Indian Company’s boat which 
brought a cargo of walers from 
Australia to Colombo, and said 
that he was called Hickey at 
that time. Scarlett was sure 
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that the man he saw at Aintree 
was Northbrook. He lost him 
in the crowd that day, and 
hadn’t been able to pick up 
his tracks. Well, the fact that 
this fellow was a doctor and 
that his middle name was 
Northbrook made me think a 
bit, and the more I thought of 
it the less I liked it. My case 
in the North was complete, so 
I decided to go straight to 
London and see what I could 
do. I knew that time was the 
essential element in the case, 
so I sent off a wire to head- 
quarters saying that I was 
coming, and asking them to get 
the following information :— 

“1. From the office of the 
Anglo-Indian Steamship Com- 
pany all they knew about Dr 
John Northbrook Hickey, late 
of their service ; and 

“2. As a long shot, and a 
very good shot, too, as it turned 
out—from Mr John Northbrook 
of Park Crescent, whether he 
knew anything about a John 
Northbrook Hickey, who might 
possibly have used his uncle’s 
number at the Army and Navy 
Stores. 

“IT missed the night train 
to Town, but I. got one at 
6 A.M., and when I arrived 
the reports were waiting for 
me. They were so suggestive 
that I went straight off to the 
commissioner, and got leave 
to come on this trip. I had 
missed her at Tilbury, but I 
got a train to Gravesend, and 
came off in the boat that took 


the pilot ashore. You didn’t 
see me, eh ? ” 
“No,” said Mr Peabody. 
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“T was below. I sent you a 
letter by the pilot, though. 
But what about these reports? ”’ 
“I have them here,” replied 
the inspector, producing a 
bundle of papers from his 
pocket and_ selecting two. 
“First, the report from the 
Anglo-Indian Company :— 


** John Northbrook Hickey, 
M.D., Edinburgh, joined the 
Company in 1903. He was on 
the books for eighteen months, 
and was then discharged be- 
cause of his connection with 
a very unpleasant case which 
occurred while he was surgeon 
of the Gwalior on a voyage 
from Brisbane to Calcutta. 
There was a young Australian 
lady on board to whom Hickey 
had been paying considerable 
attention. One night in the 
Indian Ocean this young lady 
disappeared. It was thought 
that she must have fallen over- 
board. She was never heard of 
again. Later a valuable pearl 
necklace, which was recognised 
as having belonged to the 
young lady, was found by 
accident tucked away under 
the bunk in Hickey’s cabin. 
He could give no explanation 
as to how it came to be there, 
but thought that the lady must 
have dropped it when she was 
paying him a visit, which she 
had done on several occasions. 
No action was taken on the 
case beyond discharging Hickey 
from the Company, for there 
was no evidence of any sort 
against him.’ ”’ 


“Good God!” ejaculated 
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Mr Peabody. ‘“ Do you suppose 
he killed her too ? ” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” 
returned the inspector. “‘ He 
must have been a bad man. 
Now for the report from Mr 
John Northbrook of Park 
Crescent :— 


“John Northbrook Hickey 
is my cousin. My father’s 
sister married Jacob Hickey 
of Montreal, and John North- 
brook Hickey is their only 
child. He is a doctor of 
medicine. He took his degree 
at Edinburgh University with 
distinction, and subsequently 
returned to Canada and took 
up the post of Demonstrator of 
Anatomy at St Mungo’s Uni- 
versity. During the time when 
he was studying medicine in 
Scotland Hickey always spent 
his vacations with his, and my, 
uncle, James Northbrook of 
Park Crescent. He would cer- 
tainly have been familiar with 
and have used my uncle’s 
ticket number at the Army and 
Navy Stores. He was always a 
brilliant student and, I under- 
stand, a very charming fellow, 
though I have not met him 
since he was a boy, but he was 
a terrible gambler and always 
in debt. He left St Mungo’s 
under a cloud, and the family 
lost sight of him. It is be- 
lieved that he emigrated to 
Australia.’ ” 


Thesiger finished his reading 
and looked up inquiringly at 
his friend. ‘What do you 


- think of that?” he asked. 


*‘Demonstrator of Anatomy,” 
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mused Mr Peabody. ‘That 
would account for a good deal, 
wouldn’t it? I always won- 
dered how any one could cut 
up a body so quickly.” 

“Do you know what we 
found in his kit in the cabin 
when we searched it this morn- 


ing?” asked Inspector The- 
siger. 

“What?” returned Mr 
Peabody. 


““A complete set of post- 
‘ mortem instruments,” replied 
Thesiger. ‘They are quite 
new ; evidently bought for the 
occasion. Grim work, Peabody ! 
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It is a curious turn of fate that 
the ship’s surgeon is going to 
use those very instruments to 
do an examination of Hickey 
himself this afternoon. They’ll 
bury him this evening. The 
whole thing is being kept quiet, 
of course. Overdose of sleeping 
draught is the public verdict.” 

** But tell me about yesterday 
afternoon,’ said Mr Peabody. 
““Where did you hide yourself 
all the time? What were you 
doing ? ”’ 

“Til tell you after lunch,” 
answered Thesiger. ‘‘ There is 
the bugle.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—NORTHBROOK’S LUCK. 


“How is Mrs Taylor? ” 
asked Mr Peabody that evening, 
after the body of his late 
antagonist had slid peacefully 
overboard to its last resting- 
place on the ocean bed. “I 
didn’t see any one at: the ser- 
vice who resembled my idea of 
her.” 

** No,” replied Inspector The- 
siger. “‘I have advised her to 
stay in her cabin for a few 
days. She is much better, 
but she is not quite fit as yet. 
I think Hickey, or Northbrook 
as I call him in my own mind, 
had been doping her system- 
atically for some days before 
they came on board.” 

“How long had they been 
married ? ’ asked Mr Peabody. 

*“* About a month, poor little 
woman,” said Thesiger. ‘‘ She 
is an American, by the way. 
Northbrook met her in Paris, 
where she was spending the 


winter. For years she had lived 
a very quiet life, looking after 
her invalid mother. The father 
died when she was a child. 
Her mother died the winter 
before last, and after she had 
settled up her affairs she came 
abroad. She is pretty well off 
I gather, or was before North- 
brook got hold of her. He 
invested a good deal of her 
money in Australian securities 
—at least that is what he told 
her—but I fancy that it all 
went into his own pocket. 
They were on their way to 
Australia to look over some 
property that he said he had 
bought her, adjoining his own 
estates.” 

“What a devil the fellow 
must have been,” said Mr 
Peabody. “I suppose he 
treated the unfortunate Casa- 
bianca woman in the same 
way.” 
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“T’ve no doubt of it,” an- 
swered the inspector, “‘ he seems 
to have had a wonderful fas- 
cination for women. Well, now 
to get on with my story. As 
soon as I got on board I told 
the captain the whole yarn. 
He was all for going after the 
fellow at once and putting 
him ashore, but, as I pointed 
out to him, we had absolutely 
nothing to go on. As far as I 
could see he could just laugh 
at us, for we hadn’t a rag of 
evidence to bring to a jury. 
Well, the end of it was that I 
got leave to do the thing in 
my own way. I took the purser 
into my confidence; no one 
else. You see the thing was 
extraordinarily difficult. I had 
to get enough evidence to con- 
vince a jury that he had killed 
his previous wife without allow- 
ing him to do any harm to 
his present one. I figured out 
that the lady was safe enough 
until round about midnight, 
for he wouldn’t dare to kill 
her until he was sure he could 
dispose of the body safely. The 
purser gave me Cabin 281, and 
told me the lie of 280, so I 
calculated that if I could make 
a peephole that wouldn’t attract 
attention I could keep an eye 
on the lad and see what he was 
doing without allowing him to 
go too far. 

“Well, I visited the cabin 
once disguised as a steward 
pretending to look for some 
lost luggage, but he fired me 
out in quick order. After that 
I decided to wait until he went 
to dinner and do my job then. 
I saw him go in, without his 
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wife, and as soon as he had had 
time to get settled I popped in 
to 280. I was prepared to 
take the wife into my con- 
fidence if it was absolutely 
necessary, but she was asleep 
and, as I had anticipated, 
drugged. I knew that he would 
not give the finishing touch 
until he was certain that he 
could carry out the rest of his 
plan, so I didn’t bother about 
her much, but drilled a hole 
in a good position for observa- 
tion, and after a general look 
round returned to my room 
and chiselled out my side of 
the loophole. It worked quite 
well too—didn’t it ? ” 

“Very well indeed,” replied 
Mr Peabody. “I had no idea 
that one could see so much 
through such a small hole.” 

“Tt all depends upon how 
thin you get the partition,” 
said Thesiger. ‘‘ And I got it 
as thin as I could. And I 
didn’t get it done any too soon 
either, for my lad returned right 
after dinner. He came in, 
glanced at his wife, and then 
rang for a steward and gave 
an order. Presently some 
dinner was brought on a tray, 
which he took in at the door. 
He ate some of the stuff him- 
self and threw the rest out of 
the porthole, and then, after a 
decent interval, he summoned 
the steward again and had the 
tray removed. After that he 
opened his wife’s wardrobe- 
trunk and spent the evening 
going through her things. He 
did it pretty thoroughly, I 
can tell you. He got a good 
deal of cash—I saw him stow 
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it in his suitcase, and he 
selected the best of her jewelry 
with the greatest care. He had 
a good hiding-place for the 
jewels all arranged. He seems 
to have hollow heels in all 
his shoes, except the ones he 
actually wears, I suppose. Very 
well done they are; we examined 
them all this morning and 
recovered everything. Well, 
about eleven o’clock he went 
out, to see if things were 
settling down, I suppose. I 
hopped in to have a look for a 
hiding-place, and I found that 
I could manage well behind the 
coats and the wardrobe. After 
I had been there for a bit I 
remembered that I hadn’t got 
my revolver, so I went back 
for it, and while I was in my 
cabin I heard him come down 
again. It was a near thing. 
He fidgeted about a good 
deal, and I think he was 
getting nervous and impatient. 
When the fog-horn started he 
looked very pleased. He was 
in the bathroom for a bit, 
looking things over, I suppose. 
I don’t know. Then he changed 
his clothes, and for a good long 
time I couldn’t see him. I 
expect he was going over his 
instruments. Finally he went 
out again, and as soon as the 
coast was clear I nipped in. 
I had a look at the wife and 
She seemed all right, and I 
was examining things a bit 
when you opened the door. 
You gave me a bad fright, I 
can tell you. The rest you 
know. 

“Do you know, Thesiger,” 
said Mr Peabody after a pause, 
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“‘T am half sorry Northbrook is 
dead. There are a good many 
things I would have liked to 
ask him.” 

*“Same here,’ answered the 
inspector, “‘ though I doubt if 
he would have told us much. 
A remarkable fellow. He had 
an idea of crime which is new 
to me. He was a clever man 
with a good education, and he 
realised that if you select your 
victim well and prepare the 
ground carefully enough before- 
hand, you can avoid all sus- 
picion. I don’t see how he 
could ever have been caught 
out except for his run of bad 
luck over that Casabianca case. 
I don’t see how he could ever 
have been suspected.” 

“Oh, come, I say,” objected 
Mr Peabody. “I suspected 
him right away; you know I 
did.”’ : 

** Yes,’ murmured the other ; 
“IT know you did. I know you 
did. It was hard luck on 
Northbrook that he ran up 
against you. Finding that ring, 
for instance, and tracing it to 
its purchaser. It was just a 
bit of hard luck on a clever 
man like Northbrook. And 
then the way you got on to the 
bathroom stunt. Those pieces 
of paper that MacCormick put 
there to seal up the room. 
Cruel hard! Cruel hard!” 

“Thesiger,” said Mr Pea- 
body, “‘I believe you are going 
to take all the credit of this 
case yourself.” 

“God forbid!’ answered 
Thesiger piously. ‘“‘ Why, if 
it hadn’t been for you I should 
never have known about Scar- 
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lett the bookmaker at all. And 
that reminds me! There’s a 
horse called Mackerel running 
in the Southdown Cup. I must 
send a cable from Cape Town 
to back him. He ought to 
bring us luck.” 

* There’s one thing I should 
like to know if you’ve finished 
being funny,” said Mr Peabody. 
“Why do you think North- 
brook didn’t claim the insur- 
ance money on his wife ? ”’ 

“Many a criminal has put 
his neck in the noose by being 
too grasping,’ answered the 
detective. ‘“‘ Northbrook was 
a wise man. Insurance com- 
panies ask very awkward ques- 
tions sometimes.” 

**T suppose you are right,” 
said Mr Peabody. “I say, 
Thesiger, I wish we had Cos- 
tello here. He would appre- 
ciate all this. After all, it 
was his deductions from the 
finger that set us thinking 
seriously.” 

“Good Lord! I had almost 
forgotten about the finger,” 
cried Thesiger, starting up. 
““My youngsters gave me their 
report just before I left, and I 
haven’t had time to look at it 
yet. Here it is.” He put his 
hand in his pocket, and pro- 
ducing an official-looking en- 
velope, tore it open and glanced 
at the contents. As he read 
he began to smile, then to 
chuckle, and finally he burst 
into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. 

** What’s the joke?” asked 
Mr Peabody, feeling rather out 
of it. 

“The finger, too!’ splut- 
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tered Thesiger. ‘‘ Poor North- 
brook! His ill-luck surely held 
right through. Listen to this. 


** < Srr,—We have the honour 
to report that, after a pro- 
longed investigation lasting 
over three months and involv- 
ing a large amount of corre- 
spondence with foreign shipping 
companies, we have ascertained 
that an accident occurred on 
15th September 1906 on board 
the s.s. Kobe Maru of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line, 
when she was leaving Cork 
Harbour, where she had put 
in the previous day to repair 
a slight defect in her engine- 
room. Her log states that she 
was proceeding to sea on the 
last of the ebb tide, the weather 
being hazy at the time, when at 
6.30 A.M. one of the stewards, 
who was cutting up bread with 
a slider for the officers’ break- 
fast, had an accident which 
involved the loss of three fingers 
of his left hand. The severed 
fingers were thrown overboard 
by the first officer after he 
had attended to the wound. 


We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 


JOHN SMITH, 
RICHARD YATES.’ ” 


‘‘The devil,” cried Mr Pea- 
body, laughing in spite of him- 
self. ‘“‘ Everything seems to 
be against me. But I swear I 
will use the finger in my story 
all the same.” 
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LIVING ON THE TOP OF THE WORLD. 


BY HERBERT PATRICK LEE. 


How does it feel to be living 
on the top of the world—literally 
clinging to the slopes of the 
globe as it sweeps upwards to- 
wards the Pole, in the world’s 
most isolated community, one 
of half-a-dozen human beings 
in a million square miles ? 

There are many claims to the 
doubtful honour of being an 
inhabitant of the most isolated 
settlement in the world—that 
spot on the surface of the globe 
most remote from the rest of 
humanity. But to one who has 
lived there, as I have, it seems 
that on all this earth there can 
be no more lonely spot than 
Craig Harbour, that barren 
cove on the southern shore of 
Ellesmere Land, the farthest- 
flung post of the Koyal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 

We were, with the exception 
of two small families of North 
Greenland Eskimos brought 
down from Etah, the only 
inhabitants of the vast 76,000 
square miles of Ellesmere Land, 
that last stretch of land before 
the Pole. Northwards no 
human being existed. It was 
thrilling to stand outside 
the tiny shack on the barren 
shore of Jones Sound and 
gaze northwards—to feel that 
for those seven hundred miles 
to the Pole, and a thousand 
miles and more down the other 
side of the earth into the 
Siberian plains, no human being 
existed. Westwards stretched 


a million square miles in which 
no man dwelt, white man or 
native. We knew that it would 
be possible to leave the post 
and travel on the same degree 
of latitude completely round 
the earth before other humans 
would be encountered, and they 
a tiny tribe of two hundred 
Eskimos clinging precariously 
to the western coast of North 
Greenland. To the north-west 
lay a vast area which had never 
yet been scanned by the eye of 
white man, a huge expanse of 
frozen sea and barren island, 
stretching far out into the 
unknown. Southwards — to 
complete the orientation of 
Craig Harbour—lay three hun- 
dred and fifty miles of rugged 
ice and treacherous open water 
before one could reach Pond’s 
Inlet on the northern tip of 
Baffin Land, itself. almost as 
completely isolated as our own 
wretched habitation. There at 
Pond’s Inlet was a small Eskimo 
village, a2 Hudson’s Bay post, 
and a Mounted Police detach- 
ment. To the south for 700 
miles stretched Baffin Land. 
In all its 210,000 square miles 
there were only 1400 Eskimos, 
half-a-dozen trading-posts, and 
two of our own. 

When the lonely Arctic post 
was built a few years ago only 
half-a-dozen men formed its 
garrison. Then the following 
summer, when the supply ship 
Arctic called on her yearly 
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round of the posts, three of the 
men went southwards to build 
another post in Baffin Land, a 
thousand miles nearer civilisa- 
tion. 

It is impossible, by the mere 
telling of a story, to bring home 
the realisation of the utter 
desolation, the bitter loneliness, 
and terrible isolation of that 
post at Craig Harbour. 

The Arctic left for the south 
soon after midnight on the 15th 
of August. The midnight sun 
shone weirdly through a heavy 
bank of mist lying over the 


pack ice. Not a sound could be. 


heard in the harbour but the 
incoming tide swishing about 
the base of the stranded ice- 
bergs, and the creak of the 
Arctic’s anchor chain as she 
prepared to sail. 

We three, doomed to spend 
twelve long lonely months on 
Ellesmere before seeing another 
human face again, sat idly in 
the whaleboat alongside, ex- 
changing parting sallies with 
the heavily-clothed figures lean- 
ing on the Arctic’s rail. To us 
that old bluff-bowed whaler 
meant all civilisation. She was 
the only link between us and 
the outer world, and the warm 
glow shining up from her open 
hatchway seemed almost like the 
glow of our hearths at home. 
Sharp commands rapped out in 
the gloom, and the engines 
began to throb. A few minutes 
later the black mountains sur- 
rounding the harbour rang with 
the boom of the Arctic’s siren, 
thrice repeated, and with her 
bows swung southwards the 
vessel slid off for the open sea. 
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We sat in silence and watched 
her steam away, and then, 
each with thoughts he would 
not for the world have shared 
with the others, pulled for the 
shore. Half-way towards the 
post the Arctic’s siren boomed 
again in the still night air a 
final farewell, her tall spars slid 
behind a big iceberg, and in a 
few minutes she had slipped 
into the mist of the Sound. 

Once a year, usually in 
August, the Arctic struggled 
up from Quebec with her load 
of supplies for the mounted 
police posts in the Eastern 
Arctic, panting her way labor- 
iously into each harbour as if 
the trip would be her last. 
She would stay a day, maybe 
two, perhaps only a few hours, 
bringing a breath of civilisation 
into the lonely little community. 

At Craig Harbour she did not 
linger long. The season was 
short, and in latitude of 76.50 
degrees north it meant a long 
year’s imprisonment should she 
get caught in the grip of the 
terrible Arctic winter. 

Southwards, at the luckier 
settlements Pond’s Inlet and 
Pangnirtung, on the shores of 
Cumberland Gulf, the ship 
stayed longer. There were 
other ships, too, down there in 
what seemed to us the southern 
waters of Baffin Bay; the 
yearly Hudson’s Bay steamer, 
other trading vessels, an ex- 
ploration ship now and then, 
a whaler, to make life pleasant. 
But for us at Craig Harbour 
there was just the one. 

Living there shut off from 
the outer world in the frozen 
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fastness of Ellesmere Land, 
the sound of the Arctic’s siren 
as she ploughed her way slowly 
through the ice each summer 
towards Craig Harbour seemed 
to us more heavenly than the 
sound of Gabriel’s trumpet will 
ever be. It meant to us more 
than can ever be realised or 
imagined in civilisation. 
Remember, if that ship failed 
to arrive there would be no 
other, only twelve long weary 
months more of isolation, such 
isolation as few men ever know. 
Next to the intense desire 


for intercourse with our fellow- - 


humans from the great .“‘ out- 
side,” it was the mail for which 
we longed the most. 

Each ~summer, when the 
harbour clears after ten months 
of gazing at nothing but ice 
from the windows of the tiny 
post, two of the three white 
men go down the coast to a 
point where, on a clear day, 
they can see a hundred miles 
with the glasses from the cliff- 
top, far down the coast of 
North Devon Island to the 
southwards. 

Then starts the vigil, the 
ceaseless nerve-racking strain 
of waiting. 

Each morning these men 
climb, as I have done, to the 
top of the cliffs, a thousand 
feet above the sea, and strain 
their eyes southwards, hoping 
to catch a glimpse of smoke 
above the pack-ice lining the 
southern horizon or, luckier still, 
the black spars of the relief 
ship thrown in contrast against 
the shimmering white of a 
distant iceberg. 

A summer will come, perhaps, 
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when the inevitable will happen. 
The treacherous ice will hold 
her, maybe crush her, stout as 
she is, as she fights her way 
through the ice-choked channels 
of Baffin Bay. Perhaps the 
great pack itself will grip her 
and force her, with its billion 
tons of irresistible weight, 
aground on the rocky Green- 
land shore or the shoals off 
southern Baffin Land. 

Maybe one summer she will 
not get that far. There are 
treacherous gales and currents 
in the Strait of Belle Isle, and 
then, far up on Ellesmere Land, 
in the very shadow of the Pole, 
two broken-hearted men will 
pack their tent with the first 
signs of winter and return to 
the post at Craig Harbour to 
wait, if it is humanly possible, 
for the passing of another 
year. 

There are two months of 
open water off the Ellesmere 
coast at Craig Harbour. Some 
years, when the gods are 
specially good, a fierce gale 
from the mountains drives the 
ice from the coast in late June. 
Other years, when the season is 
late, the ice never leaves the 
sheltered fiords. 

As a general rule there is 
little variety in the view from 
the Mounted Police post built 
on the shore of the rocky cove— 
nothing to be seen from the 
windows but the wind-swept 
ice of the bay, ice pouring down 
from the mountains in the big 
glaciers behind the post, ice 
driven in from the west and 
piled on the open beach, ice 
everywhere, ice and wind-worn 
naked rock. . 
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There is no escape, no way of 
communicating with the out- 
side world except by terrible 
sled journeys which would take 
two years to make. A sled 
journey of five hundred miles, 
an awful journey through a 
country devoid of human be- 
ings, across treacherous moving 
ice-pans, over steep glaciers 
to avoid stretches of black, 
icy, open water, and ‘then 
what? A scattered village of 
Eskimos along the North Green- 
land coast, themselves seven 
hundred miles north of the 
nearest white post, and the 
most isolated natives in the 
world. And southwards? Just 
the same. A long sled journey, 
never yet made by white man, 
far to the westward to avoid 
the treacherous ice of Lan- 
caster Sound, five hundred to 
six hundred miles of open wind- 
swept ice and barren island, and 
then only Pond’s Inlet, with its 
trading-post, its Hudson Bay 
store, its handful of Eskimos, 
and its equal isolation from the 
world of civilisation thousands 
of miles to the south. 

Ellesmere Land. Barren, 
half-covered with ice thousands 
of feet thick, swept by the 
terrible gales which bear down 
upon it unhampered from the 
Pole, huge glaciers which run 
their broad ghastly mouths into 
the sea every few miles along 
the coast, bare rugged cliffs, 
and naked stony valleys. That 
is Ellesmere Land, the home of 
three white men and a half- 
dozen Eskimos. 

To be sure, here and there 
caribou moss grows sparsely. 
A few hardy Arctic flowers 
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spring up in the sheltered 
spots along the coast in the 
fierce warmth of the few short 
weeks of summer; but the 
nearest tree, even the nearest 
bush, is a thousand miles away, 
down somewhere on the edge of 
the Barren Lands, north-west 
of Chesterfield Inlet, on the 
mainland of Canada. 

In late October at Craig 
Harbour the sun sinks down 
below the southern horizon and 
does not return again until the 
following February. 

It seemed to us, watching the 
blood-red orb drop below the 
ice-cap of North Devon, sixty 
miles to the southward, during 
that first year of occupation, 
that the sun had gone for ever. 

Day after day the light in 
the sky grew paler. The red 
afterglow at noon gave way to 
saffron and then to a faint 
light above the southern 
heavens at mid-day. By 
December the last sunlight had 
departed, and absolute dark- 
ness reigned on Ellesmere. 

During the lighter days of 
November and December the 
reflection in the heavens gave 
some respite. But on dark 
gloomy days, when the clouds 
were low or when mists from 
the black icy water of Baffin 
Bay swung inwards towards the 
land and obscured the southern 
sky, it seemed blacker than 
Hades on Ellesmere Land, and 
harder still to live. 

Then the dreadful waiting, 
waiting, waiting each day for 
the sun to return, depressed by 
the curtailing of even normal 
activity, by the sombre stillness 
which lay over the frozen land, 
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and by the pall of black dark- 
ness which seemed like an 
icy hand stretching down from 
the Pole. 

For three long months and 
more the coal oil-lamps burned 
in the little shack, banked in six 
feet thick with snow to pre- 
serve the warmth within, and 
one of us at noon each day 
took a storm-lantern to read 
the thermometer hung on the 
wall outside to gather data for 
meteorologists down in civil- 
isation. 

It was warm within the little 
shack. Two big heaters burned 
with a supply of coal brought 
up from Quebec, and the six- 
foot wide wall of hard packed 
snow sheltered us from the fury 
of the northern blizzards. 

For water we used ice, huge 
chunl.s of it chopped from the 
big icebergs stranded in the 
bay, hauled to the land with 
dog teams, and stacked beside 
the post. When it was needed 
it was placed in a big drum 
beside the stove to melt. In 
the summer time, for about 
three months we used the water 
from the glacial streams running 
down to the sea. 

It was the moonlight, the 
bright, clear, scintillating 
moonlight, that made life 
possible in the winter at Craig 
Harbour. . 

Perhaps a month after the 
sun had gone on its long 


journey south the moon would 
rise with all her solemn majesty 
above the frozen mountains 
behind the post, shedding her 
brilliant light down on the 
black frozenness of Craig Har- 
bour, and casting long black 
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shadows from the cliffs and 
from the tall icebergs stranded 
in the bay. It was then that 
life moved in the little post. 
When the moon was full the 
trap-lines were visited daily, a 
dozen little tasks were done 
about the post, and with the 
thermometer at 50 degrees 
below zero we played football 
with the Eskimos on the hard 
stretch of snow behind the 
detachment buildings. Any- 
thing to kill the dread mono- 
tony. The days passed on 
leaden feet. It seemed to us, 
ringing the days on the calendar 
hung on the wall, that February 
would never come. 

Christmas would come and 
go, always with a brave attempt 
at celebration, and _ with 
thoughts not uttered of Christ- 
mas in the homeland. It 
seemed then, most of all, that 
we were not on the earth at 
all, but marooned on a sunless 
frozen planet, barren and life- 
less, from which there was no 
escape. 

There was no fresh food 
other than the game shot in 
the fall and hung frozen for 
winter use—bear, musk-oxen, 
seal, walrus, and ptarmigan. 
In place of fresh vegetables we 
daily drank a ration of lime 
juice to keep away the deadly 
scurvy, no longer now the 
menace of Arctic explorers and 
whalers. 

For days at a time, when 
the terrific gales blew an ava- 
lanche of snow down on us from 
the mountains above, we lay 
imprisoned in the tiny post, 
reading until our eyes were 
worn out, too dispirited to talk 
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with one another, and feeling 
that summer would never come. 

Clad in heavy furs it was a 
pleasure during the awful winter 
months to ride out behind the 
dogs to the trap-lines, trusting 
the dogs to find their own way 
along in the gloom of mid-day. 
Without those traps to stim- 
ulate ambition, to make us get 
outdoors, we would have gone 
mad. 

And then came the sun, 
rising higher each day until 
it burst above the horizon in 
blood-red splendour on the 13th 
of February, bringing life back 
to frozen Ellesmere. But 
always with the coming of the 
sun the temperature sank still 
lower. As the sun climbed 
higher in the sky the ther- 
mometer dropped, until March 
saw day after day brilliantly 
cold in a temperature ranging 
from 50 to 60 degrees below 
zero. It seemed as if we were 
living in a new world. The 
spring sunshine flooded the 
land, cold, almost synthetic, 
sunshine which only grew warm 
towards the end of April. 

With the winter went a 
great deal of the almost un- 
bearable monotony. When 
daylight came it was possible to 
hunt, to organise exploration 
trips by sled far along the 
coast and into the unknown 
interior, to do some of the 
things for which ostensibly we 
were stationed on this vast 
barren island. 

Time was a thing of no 
importance. Days came and 
went with hardly a thought for 
the day of the month or even 
the day itself. During the 
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winter we usually lost three 
hours in clock time, correcting 
the watches by the sun-dial 
built behind the post as soon 
as the sun rose high enough in 
February to cast a shadow. 
That first year on Ellesmere, 
before half our number were 
taken southwards, we lost a 
day during the winter, and 
were only corrected when the 
Arctic came in August. 

As the spring advanced the 
sun climbed far up into the 
sky, so that by mid-April it 
was light all night, a vast 
change from the horrible gloom 
of five months before. In those 
last nights of April the sun 
did not go below the actual 
horizon at midnight, although 
it lay beneath the towering 
mountains to the northward. 
In early May it skimmed the 
mountain-tops at midnight, 
repaying with its magnificent 
splendour all the debts of 
winter. On June 21st, at the 
summer solstice, it shone brilli- 
antly in the sky 13 degrees 
above the horizon at mid- 
night, painting the glaciers a 
delicate rose, and flushing the 
deep blue sky a beautiful salmon 
pink along the top of North 
Devon. 

When summer came hours 
meant nothing on Ellesmere. 
For nearly four months we 
knew no such thing as darkness. 
Night was the same as day, and 
often as not an expedition 
would leave the post in the 
warm light of midnight as in 
the blinding brilliant sunshine 
of mid-day. 

There was, of course, no 
police work in the accepted 
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sense of the word to do. We 
merely understood that the 
Government desired a garrison 
on Ellesmere to make good its 
claim to possession. It was 
expected that we would explore 
as much as possible and report 
each year to Ottawa. 

Of Ellesmere itself little was 
known. The southern and 
western coast-lines were not 
mapped until 1900-1 when Cap- 
tain Otto Sverdrup, the Nor- 
wegian explorer, spent two 
winters in Havn Fiord with the 
Fram. Sverdrup had accom- 
plished wonders during his two 
years of exploration, but the 
coast-line was only roughly 
mapped, and practically noth- 
ing known of the interior. The 
coast for one hundred miles 
west of Craig Harbour had 
never been seen by white man. 

So it was that with frequent 
sled trips far along the coast, 
hunting trips to supply our- 
selves witb fresh meat and to 
provide food for our ravenous 
army of dogs, and with quasi- 
scientific observations, the 
monotonous weeks and months 
went by until, one wonderful 
summer day, the open water 
lapped again on the shores of 
Ellesmere Land. And then, in 
those joyous anxious weeks 
before the coming of the ship, 
the bitterness of the past year 
was forgotten. Life seemed 
abundant. Gulls and ducks in 
thousands swam in the sea off 
the edge of the pack, sleeping 
seals lay dotted on the ice, 
and ashore snow-buntings and 
ptarmigan twittered amongst 
the rocks. 
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When the open water came 
it was possible to go along 
the coast in the whaleboat, 
farther east round rocky King 
Edward VII. Point to where 
Coburg Island, looking grim 
and frozen even in the height 
of summer, lay between us and 
Baffin Bay. 

Walrus came on their annual 
migration to Craig Harbour 
and the fiords along the coast ; 
big seal lay on the large ice- 
pans as they floated seawards ; 
now and then a whale would 
spout a mile off shore, passing 
through the channel between 
us and Smith Island; a school 
of narwhal sometimes passed, 
and once, almost to our un- 
doing, a squadron of gigantic 
whale-killers thrashed into the 
harbour and caught us amongst 
the floe ice two miles off shore. 

Each year, from the tent at 
the foot of the towering red 
granite cliffs, we would carry 
pitch to the summit with which 
to build a signal fire when the 
ship should come. 

The Sound was never com- 
pletely open. Of the sixty 
miles which lay between us 
and North Devon, forty miles 
and more lay covered with 
solid winter ice piled up by the 
gales and currents on the North 
Devon shore. 

Even in summer there were 
days when fierce gales from the 
mountains swept Craig Har- 
bour, days even in July and 
August when blinding snow- 
storms drove down from the 
north-east and obliterated all 
signs of summer, seeming male- 
volently to presage the com- 
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ing of another dark winter 
but a few short months away. 

By the time the ship came 
the summer was more than 
half gone. A few weeks after 
she had called for the all too 
short annual visit the harbour 
would freeze again, and before 
she docked in Quebec the moun- 
tains would echo with the crack 
of dog-whips as the sleds sped 
over the ice for the floe edge. 

The Barren Lands—that is 
what they called the tundras 
along the Arctic shore of the 
mainland hundreds of miles to 
the south. Barren Lands, 
where one could pick up tons of 
driftwood on each mile of 
beach, where trees grew a few 
miles farther south in the 
river-bottoms, where there were 
lakes full of fish, and countless 
herds of caribou roamed the 
uplands. The Barren Lands, 
where in summer Stefansson 
remarked on the terrible heat, 
the myriads of mosquitoes. It 
seemed to us that these should 
have been called the Barren 
Lands where even bushes did 
not grow, these gaunt naked 
islands where it seemed almost 
impossible for a living thing to 
exist. 

We had built a shack at 
Cape Sabine, two hundred and 
fifty miles farther north on the 
eastern coast of Ellesmere, a 
few miles from where Greely 
and his gallant band starved in 
1886. It was from this lonely 
cache and from Craig Harbour 
that the Canadian Government 
expected, and still expects, its 
three men of the Mounted Police 
to patrol the top of the world. 
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A year ago there were but 
two white men at the Mounted 
Police post at Craig Harbour. 
Of these but one, the corporal, 
could be spared for the “top 
of the world ” patrol. It meant 
travelling northwards for three 
hundred miles with only one 
Eskimo, twenty-five days of 
toiling over treacherous glaciers, 
a brief stay at the cache at Cape 
Sabine, and a long journey 
homewards, carried out with 
untold hardship. And all to 
place under the cairn of stones 
at the foot of the glacier at 
Cape Sabine an empty cart- 
ridge case containing a record 
that the “top of the world” 
patrol, ordered by the Govern- 
ment in Ottawa, had been 
carried out. 

But this work is positive, it 
is something to be accom- 
plished, and accomplishing 
things is the easiest side of 
life north of the 76th degree. It 
is in doing nothing, sitting 
“ tight ’ through the long Polar 
winter, waiting for the sun to 
come, for the months to pass, 
and the ship to come bringing 
word of the “ outside,” always 
waiting, that strains human 
endurance to the limit. Even 
now, while the press is booming 
with polar flights and spec- 
tacular “stunts” across the 
frozen seas, Somewhere on Elles- 
mere Land three solitary white 
men wait for the day when, 
unheralded by newspaper re- 
ports and thrilling bulletins, 
the single yearly relief ship 
brings twenty-four hours happi- 
ness to the “‘ top of the world ” 
patrol. 
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STRIKE-BREAKING ON A “GENERAL.” 


BY FUNDI. 


It was like the early days of 
the war in the quadrangle of 
the Foreign Office. The General 
Strike looked to be a moral 
certainty, and by nine o’clock 
on Monday morning Downing 
Street was besieged by hun- 
dreds of men all bursting to 
do something to keep the 
old flag flying and to keep the 
country on its legs. The first 
rush was mainly composed of 
men of no—or at any rate of 
negligible — occupation. Re- 
tired officers and officers on 
leave from India, artists, 
authors, students, and so forth : 
men to whom freedom was very 
sweet, but to whom the chance 
of an adventure was as the 
very breath in their nostrils. 

“What d’you think they’ll 
give us to do?” “Do you 
think they'll want us right 
away ? ”’ were the sort of ques- 
tions one heard on every side, 
the while the great queue wound 
slowly up the left-hand side of 
Downing Street and in through 
the big iron gates of the Foreign 
Office. Nobody knew any- 
thing, but everybody was will- 
ing to listen, and the wildest 
statements were received with- 
out a second’s hesitation. The 
gentleman just in front of me 
had it on the very best au- 
thority that the Government 
was about to take over the 
great steamship lines. He had 
heard it the previous night, and 


as he was the very proud owner 
of a 10-rater yacht, he had 
come to offer his services as 
captain of one or other of the 
white-walled P. & O.’s. He 
had travelled in a P. & O. 
once, he told us, and if he 
couldn’t take one to sea and 
bring her safely back again, he 
was prepared to eat his hat. 
Thereupon he tilted his bowler 
to what is known, I believe, 
as the Beatty angle, and stared 
round upon all and sundry as 
though challenging us to doubt 
his seamanship or his nautical 
knowledge. 

Meanwhile, a man on my 
left was holding forth on his 
ability to drive a Foden steam 
waggon. Judging by his ap- 
pearance he was obviously a 
lawyer, but nothing on earth 
mattered to him at that mo- 
ment save the one tremendous 
fact that he was going to drive 
a Foden waggon. As we moved 
slowly along it came out very 
gradually that he had once 
been given a lift in France on 
a Foden waggon, and had 
promptly fallen in love with 
that transport. He had since 
read a lot about Fodens; he 
had studied the question to a 
remarkable depth, and in proof 
of his statements he started 
off on a long-winded monologue 
anent their fuel consumption, 
most economic road speed, and 
price per ton mile of load. 
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Most of us were duly impressed, 
and I for one was sorry when his 
rather querulous voice became 
lost in the more robust delivery 
of some one at the back. This 
enthusiast was holding forth 
upon the question of air trans- 
port. He was, he informed us 
all, prepared to fly anything 
on wings—or, for that matter, 
without *°em! He didn’t care 
in the very least whether they 
gave him a “‘Snipe,”’ a “‘Camel,”’ 
or a Handley-Page Bomber ; 
as long as it had an engine 
and a tail he could deal with 
it. As he rambled on I began 
to sense something vaguely 
familiar in that voice, and I 
wondered where I had heard it 
before. A few seconds later 
the queue eased out a bit, 
and, raising myself on tiptoe, 
I looked back. 

“Hi!” came a great voice 
as our eyes met. And the next 
moment I was vigorously pump- 
ing at the hand of Major ——, 
one time flying instructor at 
the camp of Aboukir. 

“This is a great scheme,” 
he shouted, as soon as we had 
located ourselves. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do? ” 

‘Drive a bus!” said I. “If 
they want anybody, that is.” 

“Drive a bus. What’s the 
matter with the air? ”’ 

“* Nothing, as far as I know. 
But I’m too old for flying 
now, and anyway it’s on the 
ground that the battle will be 
waged.” 

** Don’t you believe it! Don’t 
you believe it, sonny! The 
next war will be won in the 
air. The heavens’ll be black 
VOL. COXX.—NO. MCCOXXIX. 
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with big fighting ’planes rather 
on the lines of——”’ 

“* Who’s talking about war ? ” 
I broke in. “It’s the strike 
I’m speaking of.” 

“Oh!” said he, rather self- 
consciously, “‘I was getting 
nicely away then on my pet 
topic. So you're going to be a 
bus driver ? ” 

“Tf they want me!” 

“Humph! Well, we saw a 
few things through between us 
at Aboukir. What about my 
coming as your conductor ? ” 

“Fine!” I cried. ‘‘Splen- 
did!” And so it was settled. 

By degrees we drew up to 
the old army hut where the 
recruiting was going forward, 
and eventually wedged our- 
selves through the doorway. 
There were a couple of long 
tables there, with a dozen or 
so clerks booking down the 
particulars of the volunteers. 
I stood behind one man while 
he was being examined. 

Clerk. “ And what can you 
do?” 

Volunteer. ‘‘ Anything ! ~ 

Clerk. “Can you drive a 
lorry ? ” 

Volunteer. “No!” 

Clerk. ‘‘ Can you ride ? ” 

Volunteer (eagerly). ““I can 
ride a bicycle!” 

Clerk. “‘ I meant a horse.” 

Volunteer (reluctantly). ““No!”’ 

Clerk. “Can you load vans ? ” 

Volunteer. “I should think 
so.” 

Clerk. ‘‘ At the docks ? ” 

Volunteer (not quite so 
eagerly). “‘ Yes!” 

Clerk. ‘‘It might be heavy 
stuff, you know.” 
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Volunteer (rather dismayed). 
** Humph !”- 

Clerk. “‘ Shall I put you down 
for that, then ? ”’ 

Volunteer (looks at his hands 
and hesitates). “How heavy 
would these things be, ex- 
actly ? ” 

Clerk. ““I don’t know! Just 
ordinary boxes, hundred pounds 
or 80, perhaps ! ” 

Volunteer (looking wildly for 
the door). “ I’ll go and think it 
over.” 

Clerk. “ But wait a moment. 
What did you want to do?” 

Volunteer (with sudden cour- 
age), ““I thought of collecting 
tickets on the underground.” 

Clerk (facetiously). ‘‘I  be- 
lieve we are opening a ladies’ 
section to-morrow. See you 
then, eh? Next, please!” 

The weedy youth rose with 
alacrity, and I took his chair. 
As I sat down I heard Major 
—— deluging the clerk next 
door with the long list of 
his accomplishments, beginning 
with the inevitable, “I'll fly 
anything on wings—or without 
‘em, for that matter!” It 
struck me then, as I waited 
while my particular clerk 
fetched a new stack of forms, 
what a curious race we British 
are. In that room were some 
two dozen men, all of whom 
were eagerly lying away their 
inefficiency. There was nothing 
they couldn’t do. They were 
experts in everything. Any 
one of them would have stepped 
gaily on to the footplate of a 
locomotive and pulled every 
lever until the thing did move 
away. They were prepared to 
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tackle anything. Even while 
I waited, he who was to have 
been captain of a lordly P. & 
O. walked past me with a broad 
grin on his face. 

“Can I congratulate you on 
your new command ? ’’ I asked. 

“What d’you mean?” he 
shouted. “I’ve just been ear- 
marked for a dock labourer. 
I’m going back home to tell 
the wife to dig out my old 
uniform ! ” 

“Splendid!” said I. And 
off he went as proud as a pea- 
cock. 

I seemed pretty certain to 
get my job as a bus driver, and 
I had Major put on my 
ecard, too, for my conductor. 
I happened to see his card 
filled up with the jobs he 
could do. I said nothing, but 
I do hope it won’t be counted 
as evidence against him upon 
the last day. 

“Got to tell ’em plenty,” 
said he, when we were safely 
outside. “Otherwise they 
might miss you!” 

“But that ‘able to drive 
hydraulic winches’ was a bit 
steep,” I protested. 

“Not a bit of it,” said he. 
“I bet I’d drive any bally 
winch if they turned me loose 
on it for half an hour! ” 

“If there were any winch 
left to drive!’ I added. 

Thereafter we adjourned to 
a coffee shop—nothing else 
being open—and drank to the 
success of our new combination. 

It was Thursday morning 
before I received notification 
to present myself for examina- 
tion in the art of handling a 
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‘“‘General.”” The scene at the 
*“‘ passing out ” was really very 
funny. The stopping and start- 
ing and steering tests were 
fairly easy, but the skidding 
test ploughed many an other- 
wise hopeful young driver. 
There was a sharp dip and an 
equally sharp rise the other 
side, with the bottom of the 
dip a veritable slough of despair. 
Mud and soft soap were the 
main ingredients, and you had 
to stop your bus in the thick 
of it and then get away again 
up the opposite rise. Most 
folk, when they found the back 
wheels skidding gaily round, 
pushed down the accelerator 
pedal still more in a wild 
attempt to “race it out.” 
These tactics not only failed 
to move the bus, but also 
failed the driver, and many 
a good man went west in the 
“swamp,” as we called it. 
Fortunately I got through all 
right—as much by good luck 
as any judgment on my part— 
and received my “ticket.” 
Meanwhile the Major, who had 
found one or two kindred spirits 
in the would-be conductor 
queue, had received his ticket, 
and was busily crying out in a 
particularly raucous voice, 
‘Marble Arch — Piccadilly— 
Berkeley Square — Roehamp- 
ton” (that being, I verily be- 
lieve, the sum total of his Lon- 
don knowledge). We were then 
ordered to report to Hyde 
Park next morning for duty, 
and, nothing else showing at 
the moment, we retired to the 
Berkeley for lunch. 

Here we ran up against 
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Colonel X., late of the —— 
Hussars. The Colonel was posi- 
tively hilarious, and informed 
us with the greatest pride that 
he was going to drive a 
“* General,” starting next morn- 
ing. Now the Colonel was a 
remarkably poor driver. I re- 
member helping to dig out his 
Overland from the khud-side 
just above Tret, on the Pindi- 
Murree road, some years ago. 
He was what you might call a 
“* get-there ’’ driver—a few flat 
tyres, a knocking engine, or a 
cracked chassis never inter- 
fered with the Colonel’s equa- 
nimity. As long as the car 
moved, the Colonel steered it 
forward ; if it stopped, he got 
out and walked, after suitably 
addressing the derelict in his 
own peculiar language. While 
he was telling us of his new 
job, his chauffeur came in with 
a note. 

** My conductor,” laughed the 
Colonel, cheerfully. 

We looked at the chauffeur, 
upon whose face there was no 
sign of joy. 

* But you ought to be driv- 
ing,’ I protested. 

“* Yes, sir,” started the chauf- 
feur, “‘ but you see——”’ 

“You see I’m driving in- 
stead,’’ broke in the Colonel, 
** and he’s my conductor.” 

‘That is so, sir,” remarked 
the man, lugubriously enough ; 
and I realised that he was a 
very unwilling conductor. 

I asked the Colonel how he 
had got through the “‘ swamp.” 
He looked at me suspiciously 
for a moment, and then waved 
a hand, airily. 
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‘Oh, easily ! ” said he. 

Later on, however, we got 
to the root of the business. 
The Major saw the chauffeur 
outside waiting by the big 
Daimler, and he asked him how 
it came about that he wasn’t 
driving a ‘‘ General.” 

* Well, you see, sir—though 
for the Lord’s sake don’t tell 
the Colonel I told you—when 
we came up to Town this 
morning, the Colonel he says to 
me, ‘’Ammond, I’m going to 
drive a “General,” and you 
shall be my conductor.’ Well, 
sir, you know what the Colonel 
is! ’E’s a dangerous man, sir. 
’"E puts the breeze up me every 
time ’e drives this Daimler, but 
when ’e gets loose on a 
‘General,’ well, Gawd ’elp ’im 
—and me!” 

“But how did he ever pass 
the test ? ” 

Hammond 
nearer. 

“°K didn’t pass no test. 
’E got the old bus proper round 
his neck in that grease test. 
The police inspector ’e goes up 
to ‘im and laughs. ‘’Ere, 
Colonel,’ says ’e, ‘ you’d better 
’ave a conductor’s ticket! I’m 
afraid you’d come to grief!’ 
My word, sir, ’ow the Colonel 
swore. ’E cursed that in- 
spector up ‘ill and down dale. 
Then ’e quiets down suddenly. 
**Ammond,’ says ’e, ‘you go 
and get a driver’s ticket.’ Well, 
off I goes, and of course gets 
my ticket ! 

*** Now you will ’ave to be 
my conductor, sir,’ says I, 
cheerily, when I comes back. 

“*Not so dashed likely, 


leant a little 
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*Ammond,’ says he. ‘ You give 
me your driver’s ticket, and 
you take my conductor’s ticket 
—see 7” 

** But I can’t do that, sir,’ 
says I. ‘ That’s agin the law.’ 

“<’Ammond,’ says ’e, ’is 
face all red, ‘you do as I 
tell you. I’ve set my-’eart on 
a-driving one of these ’ere 
“Generals,” and I’m a-going 
to drive one an’ all!’ 

“Well, sir! What could I 
do? I’ve served the Colonel 
for nigh on twenty years, and 
—well, what could I do? ” 

“Do you think he is really 
dangerous, then ? ’’ I asked. 

** Dangerous ! Why, I 
wouldn’t be in the same street 
with *im when ’e’s a-driving 
one of them _ buses,” cried 
Hammond, feelingly. 

“Sonny!” remarked the 
Major, thoughtfully, as we 
strolled up Piccadilly, ‘‘I hope 
to the Lord Harry we don’t 
get pushed on to the Colonel’s 
particular route. He sounds a 
bit too hectic for me! ”’ 

“We can always skate up a 
side street,” said I. ‘‘ Though 
I don’t suppose the Colonel will 
be the only dangerous man on 
the street.”’ 

Thereafter we spent an illu- 
minating half-hour watching 
the amateurs bring their buses 
round Hyde Park Corner. Most 
of them had only started that 
morning, and in concentrating 
on the rather bewildering maze 
of arrows and white lines, not 
a few of them forgot to change 
down in time to keep the bus 
going. The knocking engines 
reminded one irresistibly of a 
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blacksmith’s shop, and one 
could not help feeling a little 
sorry for the L.G.O.C. One 
bright youth, replete with 
“* plus-fours ” and a very bril- 
liant “‘ fair-isle,’”’? came hurtling 
out of Grosvenor Crescent, shot 
across on the wrong side of the 
islands, and, followed by a 
hurricane of abuse from a taxi- 
driver whose near-side wing he 
had carried completely away, 
went careering up Piccadilly 
at a good thirty miles an hour. 
The constable on point duty 
at Park Lane corner made a 
signal to him to stop, but 
took good care to get right out 
of his way. As the bus flashed 
past, the “conductor” leant 
over the back and waved a 
conciliatory hand, the police- 
man grinned tolerantly, and 
the incident was forgotten. 
Two days afterwards I met 
the same man at the depot. 
He was a well-known racing- 
driver from Brooklands. 

During the day we heard 
startling rumours of buses 
being overturned by the strikers 
and smashed to atoms, of 
drivers being killed and con- 
ductors injured ; but although 
we made diligent inquiries we 
could get no confirmation of 
these outrages. The Major 
was considerably cheered by 
the rumour that conductors 
only were being injured, and 
decided that he was on the 
better wicket of the two. He 
was inclined to be facetious 
about it, and opined that the 
news would “‘cheer “Ammond 
no end.” 

On Thursday morning we 
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both reported to the L.G.O.C. 
Chiswick repair depot, and were 
issued with official armlets. 
From there we were driven to 
another garage, and allotted 
our bus. That was a great 
moment, when, with a police- 
man alongside me, a “‘ special ” 
next to him, two more 
“specials” on the roof, and 
the Major standing on the 
back platform vigorously ring- 
ing the bell, we nosed our way 
from the garage and swung 
out on to the road. We were 
on No. 2 B route, which went, 
roughly, from Herne Hill vid 
Marble Arch to Camden Town. 
I didn’t know much about the 
road itself, but the policeman 
did, so we managed fairly 
well, excepting that the Major 
was working overtime on his 
bell. It was only necessary 
for him to see a girl up one or 
other of the side streets and 
ding went the bell, while the 
bus waited for her ladyship to 
come up. Quite often she did 
not want to go our way, but 
the Major would raise his hat 
politely, have a few words 
with her, in which he was 
generally assisted by the body- 
guard on the roof, ring the 
bell, and off we would go again. 
By the time we reached Marble 
Arch on the outward trip we 
were already twenty minutes 
late, owing to these unofficial 
stops and prolonged conversa- 
tions at the back. 

** Make it up on the straight,” 
was the Major’s only notion of 
putting the matter in order. 

At the Marble Arch we struck 
our first real jam. The police- 
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man and the “special” got 
down to stretch their legs, and 
the Major disappeared from 
the back. Barring a few pas- 
sengers inside, I appeared to 
be in sole possession. We 
were stuck there for fifteen 
minutes, but at the end of ten 
I saw the Major in heated 
argument with a man on the 
pavement some fifty yards 
ahead of us. I called the 
*“ special,”” who was standing 
by the radiator, to go and 
secure the Major’s person before 
he got into trouble, and shortly 
afterwards a very irate con- 
ductor stamped back along the 
pavement. 

** Soors !”’ he cursed. “‘ They 
won’t give me one of their 
Union Jacks.” 

“Union Jacks ? ” I asked. 

“You must be blind,” he 
went on furiously. “Can’t 
you see that every other bus 
except ours has got a Union 
Jack on it? That fellow in 
front has got two.” 

* You mean that fellow wear- 
ing the ‘Green Howards’ 
colours ? ” 

“That’shim! Still, you can’t 
expect anything else from the 
wretched infantry, I suppose.” 
At that moment the jam cleared, 
and the Major, tail well up, 
stepped back to his platform, 
and rang the bell viciously. 
** Soors !”’ was the last word I 
heard as I let up the clutch. 

With the Major still brooding 
upon the back, and myself 
intent upon making up time, 
we lurched up Great Portland 
Street at a good speed. I 
don’t think the conductor could 
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have been really trying then, 
for we didn’t pick up a single 
passenger the whole way. Pres- 
ently a sudden furious jangle 
of the bell pulled me up smartly. 
Turning round, I beheld the 
Major and the rear bodyguard 
diving into a haberdasher’s 
shop, from which they presently 
emerged with three flags and 
a few yards of string. Once 
the flags were tied to our 
front rail, business seemed to 
take a turn for the better. 
The Major became positively 
hilarious, and helped the young 
ladies on and off with a quix- 
otic gallantry and a continual 
fire of pleasantries. Whenever 
he came forward to collect a 
fare he would open the com- 
municating window and adjure 
me to “hit it up,” and this 
despite the fact that he himself 
was wasting the precious min- 
utes in bidding touching adieus 
to his feminine fares and giving 
them exact instructions as to 
the return times of our chariot. 
And so we drew near to Camden 
Town. 

“Like going up the bally 
line again,’’ remarked our con- 
stable, as a bus coming the 
other way slowed down to 
pass us. All its windows were 
boarded up, but the constable 
on the front shouted to our 
man that everything was quiet 
in the Town. 

The rear bodyguard expressed 
its disapproval of this strange 
state of affairs in no measured 
terms. ‘‘ Camden Town wasn’t 
trying. A perfectly good bus, 
and not a single window broken ! 
A bloodthirsty bodyguard and 
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not a hope of a scrap. It 
wasn’t good enough. Their 
unions wouldn’t stand for it!” 
To all of which our constable 
smiled grimly. 

In due course we rolled 
noisily up the High Street, 
scene of one or two bitter 
struggles the day before. Now, 
however, everything was as 
peaceful as a Sunday after- 
noon, and we discharged our 
passengers without a single 
hitch. A little way farther on 
was the end of our beat, so we 
turned round and prepared for 
the return trip. By this time 
our constable was complaining 
bitterly of cramp; and well he 
might, for the poor fellow 
could not sit down properly. 
There was nowhere he could 
put his legs. Our bus, being 
of the old pattern, had no 
accommodation on the front 
seat save for the driver. The 
constable, therefore, was com- 
pelled to sit along the bonnet 
with his feet and legs stretched 
out straight in front of him— 
as far as the hot radiator would 
allow! He was a very big 
man, and my most lasting 
impression of the whole strike 
is of that policeman’s colossal 
boots for ever standing up 
before my eyes. 

It was now just after eleven, 
and we were horribly behind 
our time, so as soon as the 
constable felt better we started 
off full tilt for Marble Arch. 
We shook up the passengers 
quite a lot that trip, but 
they took it all in good part, 
and were probably quite pleased 
to get there. Anyhow, it was 
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better than walking. Just as 
we entered Oxford Street the 
Major came to the communi- 
cating window, bitterly com- 
plaining of thirst. What did I 
intend to do about it ? 

“We pass our station just 
down here,” commented the 
policeman. 

“Do we?” I asked, not 
understanding him. 

“Wedo!”’ said he. “‘ We’ve 
got a canteen there, too. You 
can get beer there—if you like 
beer !” 

“Beer!” came in ecstatic 
tones through the communicat- 
ing window. ‘Stop the bus 
at your station, constable!” 
And the Major went off to 
acquaint the bodyguard of the 
possible imminence of beer. 

“Well,” said I, as we leant 
against the canteen counter, 
“how are we doing ? ” 

The Major hitched forward 
his bag. ‘“‘ Awful lot of cop- 
pers,” he said. ‘“‘ Not very 
much silver, though.” 

“We've had a lot of pas- 
sengers,” put in one of the 
bodyguard. 

The Major looked a bit 
harassed, and studied his file 
of tickets. ‘‘ Hope to the Lord 
Harry I’ve been selling the 
right ones,” he murmured. 
‘“* How much d’you think they'll 
expect me to bring in to-night?”’ 

“They'll tell you that when 
they check your tickets,” ex- 
plained the policeman. 

The ordering of a second 
drink temporarily cleared the 
Major’s brow. 

“But what about the pas- 
sengers ? ’ I protested. 
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“Oh! they are happy 
enough. I told ’em that we 
have to report here every time 
we pass. They’re in no hurry.” 
And so we had another drink. 

On the way out we met the 
Honourable —— and his con- 
ductor just coming in. They 
were, we gathered, also going 
to report. The trick seemed 
fairly common. 

Thereafter we made what 
speed we could back to Marble 
Arch, and having safely negoti- 
ated that plague spot, ran on to 
Herne Hill. By this time my 
wrists were beginning to ache 
rather badly. It is extraordin- 
arily heavy work swinging a 
big ‘“‘General” about the 
streets, added to which is a 
certain indefinite sense of not 
being in complete control. To 
the man accustomed to the 
handling of a fast two-seater 
there is something terribly un- 
wieldy in the “feel ’’ of a bus. 
At first I drove in constant 
fear of running somebody down, 
but gradually I began to realise 
that everything on the road 
gets out of a ‘“‘General’s”’ 
way. I don’t know if this is 
so in normal times, but at any 
rate it was noticeably so during 
the strike. Quite possibly 
people realised that the 
amateurs were none too safe, 
and gave us a particularly 
wide berth in consequence ; 
and I must confess that a lot 
of us needed it. 

It was on our next trip up 
that we received our baptism 
of fire. There was a crowd of, 
perhaps, two hundred men gath- 
ered in the main street of 
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Camden Town, at the spot 
where we were scheduled to 
stop. The constable suggested 
driving straight on, and I did 
80, despite the Major’s bell. 
I think there must have been 
a coal wharf somewhere near, 
because quite a quantity came 
through our windows as we 
passed the crowd. The Major 
and the rear bodyguard (the 
latter, by the way, having 
come down from Oxford es- 
pecially for the job) were posi- 
tively furious when we finally 
pulled up some quarter-mile 
farther on. They wanted to 
“have a cut at the blighters.”’ 
It was what they had come for. 
Did I think they were pas- 
sengers, or had joined for the 
pleasure of seeing my rotten 
driving ? 

“We shall get all we want 
before we are through,”’ prophe- 
sied the constable. ‘‘ You 
needn’t think it’s all over yet !”’ 

Thereupon they calmed down 
a little, and the Major found 
time to realise that several 
people had taken the oppor- 
tunity to get off the bus without 
having paid their legal fares. 
This annoyed him intensely, 
and he went back to his plat- 
form swearing to charge the 
next lot double. Altogether 
we made four trips that day, 
and then drove back to Chis- 
wick to have our windows 
boarded up, and to hear how 
the other folk had fared. 

The garage was like a billet 
in war-time. Most of the 
volunteers were sleeping on 
straw beds made up on the 
floor, and food was being dis- 
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pensed from a canteen on the 
premises. It appeared that 
most of the amateur conductors 
were badly down in their money 
returns, but to my complete 
amazement the Major was five 
shillings and threepence in on 
the day’s work. Nobody was 
more surprised than the Major 
himself, until one of his body- 
guard suggested that he had 
been selling penny tickets for 
twopence. At that the Major 
became speechless, so I took 
the opportunity of saying good- 
night to the bodyguard, and, 
grabbing the Major by the 
arm, led him forth to my two- 
seater. A bath and change 
soon put our tempers right, 
and towards nine o’clock we 
strolled up Piccadilly in search 
of amusement. 

*Wouldn’t think there was 
a strike on,” he remarked, as 
we ran into a gay crowd at the 
Piccadilly Hotel. And his ob- 
servation was true enough. Life 
in the West End seemed the 
same as ever. The restaurants 
were just as full, the theatre 
crowds just as exuberant. The 
only outstanding difference was 
the lack of buses and the 
total absence of newsboys. In 
this latter connection private 
enterprise was being pushed 
to the very last ditch. I 
bought for threepence a news- 
sheet published under the title 
of the ‘Mayfair Bulletin.’ It 
was a résumé of the official 
wireless news, and was typed 
and brought out by a firm 
of toilet requisite dealers: 
people who specialised in pow- 
ders and iotions, but who, 
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owing to the stopping of their 
own business, had blossomed 
out aS newspaper proprietors. 
They made £12 profit on their 
first day’s enterprise, and they 
most certainly deserved it. 

The next day we were up 
betimes, and went down to the 
garage. Our bus, we found, 
had been neatly boarded up 
over the broken windows, and 
looked sufficiently war-scarred 
to please even the rear body- 
guard, who promptly proceeded 
to take a series of photos of 
it, with its crew in situ. To 
the general disappointment of 
the “special,” we found we 
were taken off the 2 B route 
and were to run on No. 1 route 
—HEaling, Aldwych, and back 
—a route which, by common 
consent, was judged too peace- 
ful to be of any interest. 
Curiously enough, as events 
turned out, we missed the 
worst day of the lot, for 
Camden Town was on its mettle 
that day, and scarcely a bus 
came back to the garage that 
was not damaged. 

One incident occurred which, 
I thought, showed the extra- 
ordinary spirit of the strikers. 
During one of the many scrim- 
mages a stone was flung which 
caught a driver in the face and 
drew blood. It was nothing 
much, and the man went on. 
Two hours later, when his bus 
passed the same spot on its 
next trip, a man signalled him 
to stop. The driver pulled up, 
and the fellow ran up alongside 
him. 
“T’m damn sorry I hit you 
in the face just now,” said 
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he. “I was aiming at the 
windows. It was a boss shot ! ” 

The constable who was sitting 
by the driver heard the apol- 
ogy, and made a grab at the 
man. 

“Don’t bother,” said the 
driver, holding the policeman’s 
hand. “It was an accident.” 
And letting in his clutch he 
drove serenely on. 

Where else in all this crazy 
world of ours could such a 
thing happen ? 

As predicted, our No. 1 
route was too peaceful for 
words, and the bodyguard spent 
its time in evolving some start- 
ling slogan to chalk on our 
sides. Nearly every bus had a 
slogan of some kind scrawled 
on its boarded windows. ‘‘ We 
don’t want any more unstoned 
fruit!’’ was one I noticed. 
Another battered bus had a 
large arrow pointing to its 
back wheel with the motto: 
“Still going round!” On the 
outskirts of Aldwych I passed 
one which had a single window 
broken. Across the other panes 
was daubed: “‘ Remember Bel- 
gium—and put ’em all through 
here!” An arrow pointed to 
the broken pane. One of the 
funniest I saw was at the 
Marble Arch. Its windows were 
all boarded, and it looked as 
though it had suffered heavily. 
Across the boards, in big black 
letters, was painted: ‘ We 
have no panes, dear strikers, 
now!” 

The rear bodyguard and the 
Major studied these passing 
witticisms with keen apprecia- 
tion, and at the end of an 
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hour, chalked on our near side 
in large letters— 

“Keep your coals—there’s a 
strike on ! ”’ 

I thought that pretty feeble, 
considering the talented brains 
that had gone to the making 
of it, but the Major was per- 
fectly satisfied. Some little 
time later I noticed that people 
were laughing at me— and 
laughing at my offside, so as 
soon as opportunity offered I 
got down, and was confronted 
by this— 

** Kiss the driver if you want 
a free lift.” 

“The Company hasn’t lost 
anything yet,” jibed the Major 
as I stood reading it. “I 
think J’li try it.” And he 
actually ruined all my chances 
by rubbing out “driver” and 
inserting “‘ conductor.” 

I don’t want to say anything 
against the young ladies of 
Ealing, but the Major swore 
at the end of the day that he 
was over ten shillings out. 

While I was running through 
Aldwych, in the afternoon, who 
should jump aboard us but 
*Ammond, and shortly after- 
wards the Major came to the 
little window to report pro- 
ceedings. 

“I say,” he shouted, “the 
Colonel’s come to grief! Ham- 
mond’s just going in to report.”’ 

“What has happened?” I 
asked over my shoulder. 

““Hammond says he missed 
his gears and got into reverse 
by mistake. Quite a lot of the 
gear-box is lying on the road, 
it appears ! ” 

I laughed as the Major re- 
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tired to gather fuller particu- 
lars, and at the next stop 
looked back through the win- 
dow, to where ’Ammond was 
sitting in the bus with a de- 
jected expression on his rather 
pale face. I motioned him to 
the window. 

“Cheer up!” I rallied him. 
“Tt wasn’t your fault.” 

“No, sir,” says he. ‘“‘ But 
the Colonel’s taken my tickets 
and money-bag, and says I’ve 
got to say as ’ow I was a-driving 
of ’er when the accident ’ap- 
pened.” 

“And where are you going 
now?” 

“Back to the depot to tell 
them I’ve smashed a bus. Me!” 
And the poor fellow groaned at 
the blow to his prestige. “I 
wouldn’t ‘ave minded so much 
if ’e’d bust the ‘ingin, but to 
slip into reverse like that !— 
but I allays knowed ’e’d come 
to grief!” 

“Never mind, Hammond. 
After all, it’s the Colonel who 
matters to you, and he knows 
who did it.” 

“I ain’t so sure o’ that, sir. 
’E’s a funny man is the Colonel. 
When the policeman come up 
to look at the wreckage, ’e 
says to me, ‘’Ammond, I shall 
’ave to swear at you for a-doing 
of it, so as they'll think it was 
you.’ ’R’s a-swearing now, I'll 
bet, and by the time ’e’s ’ad 
‘is dinner ’e’ll think as ’ow it 
was me. I know ‘im! A 
funny man is the Colonel.” 

The Major rang the bell, 
*Ammond retired, and off we 
went again; but as we went I 
thought much upon the splendid 
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loyalty of the old soldier. 
Rather than let the Colonel 
down, Hammond would face 
the ridicule that would in- 
evitably be heaped upon him 
at the depot—as the man who 
got into reverse “ by accident.” 
If only that same spirit could 
be brought into civil life, I 
thought, well, there would be 
no need for volunteer bus- 
drivers. 

That night, when we rolled 
back to the garage, we had 
put in eleven solid hours of 
it, and were all about dead 
beat. A lot of the drivers 
had already turned in on their 
straw beds, and the garage 
was not nearly so_ hilarious 
as it had been the previous 
night. 

“Getting some of ’em in the 
neck!” remarked the Major 
cheerfully, looking along the 
row of sleeping volunteers. He 
was very happy at the moment, 
having made two and three- 
pence on the day’s run, and 
drawn his official ration of two 
packets of woodbines. ‘‘Some 
of ’em will be about dead by 
the time it’s all over,” he 
added. 

The next day, being Satur- 
day, there was very little doing 
after mid-day, and we had an 
easy time of it. The rear 
bodyguard decided to take an 
hour off for lunch, so I dropped 
them at the Berkeley on the 
outward trip, and picked them 
up on the return. The Major 
and I, the constable, and the 
** special ” descended at a pro- 
per busman’s shelter, where 
we wrestled with the toughest 
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steaks in London, though the 
tea was a veritable delight. 

Sunday was a holiday. There 
were no buses running any- 
where, and I, personally, spent 
most of the day in bed. 

Monday, after the first rush, 
was also a very slack day, and 
about three o’clock in the 
afternoon the conductor opened 
the trap-door to inquire what 
I thought about a hair-cut. 

** How’s trade ? ” I asked. 

** Rotten,” he informed me. 
“There are a couple of weeds 
on the roof who’d be all the 
better for a walk—and honestly, 
our bodyguard is a disgrace ! 
It’s got Oxford hair in addition 
to the ‘ bags.’ ” 

Turning out of Oxford Street, 
we ran the bus across to Hay 
Hill, where we hid it up a 
yard we knew of. A few min- 
utes’ walk brought us to Dover 
Street, and we were soon in 
the hands of the barber. It 
was quick work, and as I 
strolled to the counter to pay 
my bill, a certain noble lord, 
upon whose shoulders rested 
the bag of his temporary trade, 
passed me. 

** How much ? ” he asked. 

** Five -and-six, my lord,” 
came the ready answer. 

His lordship’s hand went 
into the bag, and he paid his 
bill. 

“Here! I say!” came a 
pathetic voice from behind me. 
And turning, I beheld the 
Major—still wrapt in his bar- 
ber’s slip—regarding the noble 
lord with amazed eyes. “ How 
do you do it ? ” he asked. 

“Do what ? ” asked the N.L. 
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“Pay for a hair-cut out of 
the till! It’s as much as"iI 
dare do to give any change out 
of mine!” 

“Tell you the truth,” ex- 
plained the N.L., “I’m hanged 
if I know! I stood myself a 
lunch out of it yesterday, and 
I was still in at checking-up 
time.” 

The Major looked doubt- 
ful. “You can’t be giving 
’em all tickets,’ he suggested 
darkly. 

“Don’t know about that. I 
found myself giving threepenny 
tickets for a penny on Saturday. 
I got ’em mixed up somehow 
during the rush. Forgot the 
colours! Cheeri-o! for the 
present ; got my bus outside ! ” 
And away he went. 

The Major watched his hasty 
departure, and there was envy 
in his eye. ‘“‘ He’s a financial 
genius,” he grunted, as he 
walked back to his chair. 

Within half an hour we were 
back up the yard, and the 
constable having reported all 
clear, we stole out and crept 
into the stream of traffic vid 
New Bond Street. We did 
very well for the rest of the 
day, and were nearly always 
full, though on the day’s takings 
the Major was seven-and-a- 
penny down by his tickets. 
He accused me of robbing the 
till to pay for my lunch, but 
when I proved him wrong, he 
suddenly remembered that the 
bodyguard had been very flush 
with cigarettes during the after- 
noon. The bodyguard, how- 
ever, strenuously denied the 
foul charge, and also failed to 
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answer the Major’s appeal to 
“go halves,” on the grounds 
that as he had never shared 
the “ profits,’ he could not 
expect them to share the 
“losses.” In vain the Major 
pleaded that he had borne 
the nobler half of the beer ex- 
penses. The bodyguard was 
adamant. However, he got 
back on us later on by leaving 
us to pay for his dinner. 
Towards the end our job 
became very monotonous. With 
the cessation of hostilities and 
the suppression of the rowdy 
youths who had been respon- 
sible for 90 per cent of the 
stone-throwing, we dispensed 
with our constable, and said 
good-bye to the faithful body- 
guard. For a couple of days 
longer the Major and I con- 
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tinued to drive round, but the 
spirit of the thing was dead, 
the back of the strike abso- 
lutely broken. On the Satur- 
day we took our bus back for 
the last time, and said good-bye 
to the old garage. We had 
had a rollicking week of it, 
had formed a lot of new friend- 
ships, had come to appreciate 
the Metropolitan Police as we 
had never appreciated them 
before, and hammered our spoke 
into the wheel of freedom. It 
was all very good, but if ever 
the L.G.O.C. drivers or con- 
ductors are in need of sym- 
pathy from the long-suffering 
public, they need only apply 
to the volunteers who tried to 
carry on for them when they 
were called out on strike. It 
was hard work ! 
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TALES OF 8.0.8. AND T.T.T. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


V. RED OR GREEN. 


** GREEN to GREEN—or Rep to Rep, 
Perfect Safety—Go Ahead.” 


Four verses, as Aids to 
Memory, are printed in Appen- 
dix E of the Board of Trade’s 
Regulations for the Examina- 
tion of Masters and Mates. 
Upon the application of one 
of them—those two emphatic 
lines printed above—turned the 
safety of a great passenger 
steamer and more than four- 
teen hundred lives. It was 
towards the end of the same 
month of May in the same 
fatal year, 1914, as that in 
which the “‘ Unseen Lifeboat ”’ 
of our last tale tossed unre- 
garded in the North Atlantic. 
But the scene and the con- 
ditions have become wholly 
different. We have now to do 
with the St Lawrence River, a 
short distance below Father 
Point, where the noble stream 
widens out in a vast funnel 
opening towards the Atlantic. 
More than forty miles of water, 
twice the width of the Straits 
of Dover, stretch from bank to 
bank. The night was fine and 
generally clear, though now and 
then patches of fog drifted 
slowly over the quiet surface. 
At the time with which we are 
concerned in this tale, between 
half-past one and two o’clock 
in the morning of 29th May, 


two steamers were moving 
cautiously over this wide stretch 
of inland sea, observing one 
another at intervals, and keenly 
regardful of one another’s prox- 
imity. In so ample a space, 
and with navigating officers on 
the alert, the possibility of a 
collision might have seemed too 
remote for calculation. Odds of 
a thousand to one against would 
have scarcely been worth 
taking. Yet the thousand to 
one chance came off. By one 
of those devilish tricks of mis- 
guidance with which the sea is 
always trying to confuse the 
senses and the minds of un- 
happy mariners, the two vessels 
were brought into violent con- 
tact. The passenger steamer, 
frightfully gashed from bilge 
keel to shelter deck, instantly 
heeled over, and sank within a 
quarter of an hour. Of the 
passengers and crew nearly one 
thousand were lost. And it all 
happened because of the wrong 
conclusion drawn by one officer 
from a momentary glimpse of a 
coloured lamp. 

A steamer at night carries 
white lights on her masts, and 
coloured lights on either beam. 
The starboard, right-hand, light 
is green and the port, or left- 
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hand, light is red. These colours 
are easy to remember if we will 
bear in mind that though chart- 
reuse may be green, port is 
always red. An officer on the 
bridge of one vessel may ap- 
proximately determine the bear- 
ing and course of another vessel, 
in relation to his own, by care- 
fully observing the disposition 
of these lights. Suppose, for 
example, one sees a green 
sidelight and two masthead 
lights widely spaced ; one can 
conclude that the ship is show- 
ing her starboard side and is 
crossing one’s own course. If 
the masthead lights appear to 
close up (one is placed higher 
than the other), then it can 
be judged that the distant ship 
is turning her bow or her stern 
towards oneself. If this should 
happen, the green light dis- 
appear, and the red light be 
seen, then there has been a 
swing round relatively to one- 
self, and the vessel is now 
showing her port instead of her 
starboard side. This language 
of lights and colour, with which 
many readers will be familiar, 
is of high importance in the 
navigation of all waters, and 
most important of all in narrow 
waters. An error of interpreta- 
tion, especially when observa- 
tion is interrupted by fog or 
haze, may lead to the gravest 
disaster—as it did in the lament- 
able ‘case of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company’s Empress of 
Ireland and the Norwegian 
steamer Storstad, in the early 
hours of{29th May?1914. 

- Then, in order fully to under- 
stand the devastating sudden- 
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ness and completeness of the 
disaster which sent the Empress 
to the bottom in less than 
fifteen minutes—a vessel built 
at Fairfield on the Clyde, and 
embodying in her bulkheads the 
conclusions of the Board of 
Trade Bulkhead Committee— 
we must realise how frail a 
work of art is a modern steel 
steamship, and how unstable 
as soon as the inflow of water in 
large volume sets at naught the 
designs of her builders. The 
plates of the Empress of Ireland 
were less than an inch thick. 
Her decks were less than half 
an inch thick. She weighed 
18,000 tons. This was the 
actual displacement weight, not 
measurement tonnage. The 
Storstad, loaded with 10,400 tons 
of coal, weighed nearly 14,000 
tons in all. Though the speed 
of the Storstad at the moment 
of impact was slow, and the 
jar of the collision seemed no 
greater than the bump of a 
cross-channel steamer against 
a pier-head, yet the bows of the 
Storstad striking the Empress 
almost at right angles, cut a 
gash through her side and 
decks fifteen feet deep and 
twenty-five feet wide, at least. 
The Storstad, built on the Isher- 
wood system with longitudinal 
frames, was like a sharp heavy 
battering-ram striking a loaded 
box on its weak side. Think of 
the inertia of those two vast 
weights, of the one which could 
not be stopped and of the other 
which could not give before 
the blow. The old wooden 
ships, with their stout elastic 
timbers and their light weights, 
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could knock one another about 
and suffer small hurt except to 
their spars. Collisions troubled 
them little. But the modern 
steamship, built to carry huge 
weights and to be powerful 
under strain, cannot endure 
heavy blows. She crumples. 
And so it has come about that 
collision, from being a lesser 
peril of little moment, has 
become the gravest of all 
dangers in the navigation of 
our crowded seas. 

The Empress of Ireland left 
Quebec on her last voyage in 
the afternoon of May 28th with 
a crew of four hundred persons 
and more than a _ thousand 
passengers. At half-past one 
in the early morning of the 
29th she dropped her pilot off 
Father Point, that curiously 
named headland which four 
years earlier had witnessed the 
first and most exciting of wire- 
less romances—the arrest of Dr 
Crippen. Fog had already been 
met with in the run down the 
river, and Captain Kendall was 
on the look-out for more as the 
St Lawrence widened towards 
the sea. He set his course to 
the north-east, and ran for 
some three and a half miles in 
fine clear weather, at a speed 
of seventeen knots. During 
the run a steamer’s lights— 
those of the Storstad—could be 
seen bearing between three and 
four points off the starboard 
bow, and at an estimated dis- 
tance, when first observed, of 
about six miles. The Storstad, 
with a cargo of coal from 
Sydney, Cape Breton, was com- 
ing up the river at a speed of 
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about 10 knots. Up to this 
stage—the exact times are diffi- 
cult to determine—there was no 
risk of a collision. The two 
steamers were showing green to 
green, and their courses, had 
they been continued, would 
have carried them well clear of 
one another. Captain Kendall 
then, following his usual track 
out of the St Lawrence, altered 
his course 26 degrees (rather 
more than two points) towards 
the east and towards the 
Storstad. This change brought 
the lights of the Storstad about 
one point (11} degrees) on his 
starboard bow. The vessels 
were still green to green, but 
the lines of their courses were 
much nearer together. It was 
at this moment, a highly critical 
moment as it turned out, that 
the fog came down again, 
drifting from the Hmpress to- 
wards the Storstad. Captain 
Kendall watched the green light 
of the other steamer until it 
became blotted out by fog; 
he then stopped his ship by 
going full speed astern, and 
signalled the mancuvre by 
three short blasts. 

We must now betake our- 
selves to the bridge of the 
Storstad, carefully remembering 
that the Empress has now been 
stopped, and that she is stiil 
lying green to green if those on 
the Storstad could have seen 
her lights. 

On the bridge of the Storstad 
were Chief Officer Toftenes, 
Third Officer Jacob Saxe, and 
the man at the wheel. The 
captain was below, and, though 
fog was coming on, was not 
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summoned until just before 
the collision took place. The 
officers responsible for what 
happened were Toftenes and 
Saxe. We may say here that 
none of the Storstad’s people 
appeared to advantage at the 
official inquiry which was held 
in June, some three weeks 
later. They were badly 
frightened men, they knew Eng- 
lish imperfectly, and they were 
severely, almost savagely, cross- 
examined. They were all terri- 
fied by the hostile atmosphere 
which surrounded them, an 
atmosphere tempered in the 
Court by judicial procedure 
yet unrestrained outside. As 
the sweat dripped off their 
white scared faces, and they 
blundered in their replies to 
keen fierce questions, they must 
have looked like suspected mur- 
derers on trial for their lives. 
In their terror these Norwegian 
sailors entangled themselves in 
explanations, which left the 
cause of the disaster more 
tangled than ever, and them- 
selves more suspect than ever. 
It was not until many days had 
passed that the mistake which 
they had made, the honest 
mistake, began to emerge from 
the fog of charge and counter- 
charge. 

This is what it was. When 
the Empress changed her course 
towards the east she could not 
have been much more than a 
mile distant from the Storstad, 
and the fog was just about to 
come down upon her. Toftenes 
watched the change take place. 
He swore, and in this he was 
supported by Saxe and others, 
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that he first saw the green 
light, that as the Empress 
swung the white range lights 
upon her masts came into line, 
and that then the red (port) 
light showed. This was just 
before the fog blotted out all 
the lights. Toftenes interpreted 
the change in the Empress’s 
lights to mean that she was 
no longer showing green to 
green but red to red, that she 
was crossing the Storstad, and 
that she intended to pass port 
to port (red to red) instead of 
starboard to starboard (green 
to green). That mistaken de- 
duction of Toftenes was the 
direct cause of the disaster. 
How did it come about? The 
explanation offered here seems 
to us the only one which is 
plausible or possible. It was 
hinted at by the Canadian 
Deputy Minister of Justice, but 
was not put forward by any 
of the contending counsel. It 
seems to us beyond doubt that 
when the Empress was in the 
act of changing course her 
bows swung farther round to- 
wards the Storstad than her 
captain had ordered and than 
her quastermaster intended. 
She must have swung, momen- 
tarily, so far to starboard that 
her red port light became 
visible—it may have been for 
no more than a few seconds— 
to those on the bridge of the 
Storstad. Then, as the quarter- 
master steadied her, the bows 
must have come back a point 
or so upon the course as 
ordered. Had not that fog 
come just when it did, that 
swing too far to starboard, and 
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the subsequent  steadying, 
would have been visible from 
the Storstad, and Toftenes would 
have seen that the Empress, 
though her course had been 
changed and her red light had 
gleamed for a moment, still 
remained green to green. An 
involuntary swing, such as that 
described, is not at all uncom- 
mon in the steering of long 
lean merchant steamers, and 
there was a good deal of 
evidence to suggest that the 
Empress had a habit of swinging 
more than is customary while 
on a set course. Every vessel 
sways a little too and fro; 
she never, not even when steered 
by gyro-compass and mechani- 
cal gyro-pilot, runs on a straight 
line. Relatively to the length 
of a steamer the rudder is very 
small, about one-seventieth 
part. 

Now we have set in a calm 
sea, amid whisps of fog, all 
the conditions ready and pre- 
pared for a first-class maritime 
disaster. The Empress has been 
stopped, while the Storstad is 
still coming on. Toftenes 
thinks, on the evidence of that 
red light, that the Empress is 
now crossing on his port bow ; 
actually she is stationary on 
his starboard bow. Even now, 
had he been content to leave 
well or ill alone, there would 
have been no collision. The 
Storstad, moving as she was, 
had room to pass safely. But 
Toftenes, out of anxiety to 
make safety more safe, out of a 
desire for sea room, and because 
he thought the currents might 
lessen the narrow gap between 
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the steamers, gave the fatal 
order which was the immediate 
cause of the collision. Deeming 
the Empress uncomfortably 
near on his port (left) hand, he 
made a change of helm which 
would throw the head of his 
steamer round to the right 
(starboard) hand. In doing so 
he steered his vessel towards 
that one spot in all that 
wide stream where the Empress 
lay. And to emphasise the 
error of Toftenes, to underline 
blackly his terrible mistake, 
the Third Officer Jacob Saxe 
must butt in on his own account, 
take the wheel out of the hands 
of the quartermaster, and put 
the helm hard over to port, 
and the Storstad’s bows, in 
consequence, hard over to star- 
board. The Storstad was not 
moving fast, her engines had 
been slowed down, and at the 
last, when the undefended side 
of the Hmpress loomed up 
before her bows, she went hard 
astern. But it was then too 
late. The Storstad fell upon the 
Empress almost at right angles, 
cut her down, and bore her 
down so that she never righted 
from the stroke. 

In order that the disaster 
might be the more complete, 
the spot chosen by remorseless 
Fate for the entry of the 
Storstad’s cleaving bows was 
just that one where the injury 
would most rapidly be fatal. 
Had the Empress been hit 
more towards the bows or 
towards the stern, the closing 
of bulkheads would in all prob- 
ability have saved her from 
sinking. She was designed s0 
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as to float even though three 
compartments were laid open 
to the water. But she was 
struck right on the big bulk- 
head which divided the two 
long boiler-rooms, so that both 
rooms were’ simultaneously 
opened to the sea. And thrown 
on her starboard side as she 
was by the entering weight of 
the Storstad, and by the water 
which followed at the rate of 
260 tons a second, she was 
borne down and down on that 
side beyond hope of recovery. 
The inpouring of water pre- 
vented the closing of other 
bulkheads on that stricken star- 
board side—except the one 
between boiler and _ engine- 
rooms,—several of the lower 
cabin ports were open, and the 
stability of the Hmpress was 
quickly gone. At the end she 
rolled flat upon her side and 
sank. 

Captain Kendall was on the 
bridge of the Empress, his ship 
to all reasonable appearance in 
perfect safety, when the lights 
of the Storstad emerged from 
the fog on his beam not more 
than a hundred yards away. 
He roared to the Storstad to 
go full speed astern and him- 
self telegraphed for full speed 
ahead, but there was no time 
for either manwuvre to take 
appreciable effect. We can 
judge of the terrible sudden- 
ness of the shock by this: 
as the Storstad’s engines were 
violently reversed she gave the 
signal of three short blasts on 
her whistle, and cut into the 
side of the Empress at the 
instant when the third blast 
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sounded. An effort to keep the 
Storstad’s bows against the Hm- 
press, to make her serve as a 
plug for the hole which she had 
cut, failed; the two steamers 
fell apart and for a while lost 
one another in the fog. The 
exact moment of the collision 
was 1.55 A.M. Montreal time, 
and the passengers were all 
abed. 

’ Orders were given by Captain 
Kendall to get out the boats. 
There were plenty of them, 
more than enough to take all 
on board; the sea was calm, 
and the Storstad, though for 
the moment invisible, lay hard 
by and ready to pick up the 
Empress’s people. But here, as 
happens so often, the best 
laid schemes of men went aft 
agley. The Hmpress immedi- 
ately took a heavy list to 
starboard (the stricken side), 
and every ton of water flowing 
aboard made that list worse. 
It was manifestly impossible 
to launch any boats on the 
other side, the port side, which 
every instant was rising higher 
and higher out of the water. 
We have seen that the bows of 
the Storstad, by splitting the 
bulkhead between the Hmpress’s 
boiler-rooms, laid both open to 
the water. The almost im- 
mediate effect—think of water 
flowing in at 260 tons a second 
with nothing but the opposing 
coal-bunkers along the sides to 
hold it up—was to swamp the 
boiler-rooms, drive all the men 
out helter- skelter, and to cut 
off power from the engines and 
dynamos. The engines stopped 
and all lights went out within a 
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very few minutes, and before 
the boats could be launched. 
Though not before, as we shall 
presently see, the 8.0.8. signals 
were got away. Even in cir- 
cumstances such as these, cir- 
cumstances which might excuse 
failure of courage in the stoutest 
heart, there was no panic. 
_ The shock of the collision had 
been so lightly felt that most 
of the passengers would have 
remained sleeping in their berths 
had not the stewards, rushing 
from cabin to cabin, aroused 
them, assisted them to put on 
lifebelts, and shepherded them 
up the tilted companion-ladders. 
There was confusion, of course, 
but men and women remained 
admirably quiet and waited 
patiently for orders. They 
knew nothing—it was as well— 
of the imminence of the sinking 
of the Empress, but the great 
and visibly growing list must 
have told the least observant 
that all lives were in the 
gravest peril. Of six lifeboats 
on the starboard side which 
it was attempted to fill and 
launch, four took the water 
safely—one capsized, and one 
was crushed under the founder- 
ing vessel as she rolled over. 
Then, at the moment of sinking, 
when the deck of the Empress 
approached the perpendicular, 
the port lifeboats tumbled out 
of their chogs, slid across the 
deck, and crashed upon the 
mass of wretched passengers 
and sailors crowding against 
the starboard rail. This may 
have contributed nothing to 
the death-roll, yet it aggrav- 
ates the already abundant 
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horrors in that scene of death 
which was being played out to 
its ghastly end in the darkness. 

Just before the end the 
Chief Steward, Gaade, who had 
swept the cabins clear of pas- 
sengers and fitted them with 
lifebelts, went up to the captain 
on the bridge. ‘* Well,’ ob- 
served he composedly, “this 
looks to be about the finish.” 
“Yes,” assented the captain, 
*‘ and a terrible finish it is too.” 
Half a minute later both were 
in the water, but, as_ it 
happened, both were plucked 
from the finish that they had 
been quietly expecting. “I 
never saw any misbehave them- 
selves at all,’ said Gaade, three 
weeks later in his evidence. 
“Every one that I saw was 
behaving well.” 

Two narratives, one by a 
male passenger and the other 
by a stout-hearted plucky 
woman, should be given in this 
tale. We may regard them as 
exemplifying the courage with 
which men and women of our 
race, suddenly aroused from 
peaceful sleep on a calm night 
in spring, confronted one of 
the most nerve-shattering dis- 
asters in the history of the sea. 
Mr George Bogue Smart, a 
first cabin passenger, told how 
he had been awaked by sirens 
and whistles blowing, and then 
felt the shock of the collision. 
His cabin was on the starboard 
side, and looking out of a port- 
hole in the passage- way he 
actually saw the bows of the 
Storstad sticking into the side 
of the Empress. He then went 
on deck, found a general con- 
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fusion, though no panic, and 
perched himself on the port-rail 
out of the crush. The slope 
of the deck was about 40 
degrees—about the steepness 
of the roof of a house—so 
that Mr Smart had to scramble 
up on his hands and knees. 
“T climbed out on the rail,” 
said he, “ put my arm round 
the post, and just sat and 
waited.” So he sat and waited 
until the ship went down, 
when he was shot forth into the 
water. It was because Mr 
Smart “just sat and waited ” 
that we have selected his story 
for preservation, and are de- 
lighted to be able to record 
that, after an hour in the water, 
he was picked up by one of 
the vessels summoned by wire- 
less calls. It was so much the 
best thing to do, just to sit 
and wait, and so much the 
most difficult. He spoke of the 
discipline on board, and of the 
kindness of crew to passengers, 
and of passengers towards one 
another. ‘“‘It was really mar- 
vellous. I never heard people 
who spoke with such tenderness 
to each other as in that time of 
distress and danger.” 

Mr Smart had no lifebelt, 
neither had Miss Townshend, 
who was also awakened by 
whistles before the collision. 
Miss Townshend dressed herself 
—and was rather sorry later on 
in the water that she had 
taken this feminine precaution 
—and made her difficult way 
up to the boat deck. - She 
stayed up on the high port side 
until the deck was too steep to 
stand upon, and then com- 
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posedly straddled out over the 
port-rail and walked on the 
almost horizontal side of the 
ship, “right over the port- 
holes down on to the steel side 
of her.” She was standing on 
this port side when the Empress 
went down. It was fortunate 
for this brave woman that she 
was an excellent swimmer, for 
she had no lifebelt, and was 
carried deep down by the sink- 
ing vessel. And when she 
came up exhausted and ap- 
proached three men who were 
wearing belts, they pushed her 
away. These things happen, 
for not all men reveal in 
disaster the kindly tenderness 
spoken of by Mr Smart. Then 
Miss Townshend ranged up 
alongside a man who had a 
lifebelt, and who was hanging 
on to a suit-case which he had 
picked up in the water. “I 
asked him if he would give 
me the suit-case, and he said : 
‘most certainly.’’’ Then this 
obliging man—we will have his 
name, it was Burt—helped Miss 
Townshend to get rid of a coat 
which she had put on in her 
cabin. She also had on shoes 
of which she could not get rid, 
and they were “a terrible tie.” 
Still she had the buoyancy of 
that borrowed suit-case to help 
her along, and she swam nearly 
the whole way to the Storstad— 
the “‘ coal boat” as she called 
it—before being picked up. If 


any one had earned a right to 


be saved it was this admirable 
Miss Townshend. 

The wireless work was exceed- 
ingly smart, and led to the sav- 
ing of many lives. At the 
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moment of the collision the 
assistant operator, Edward 
Bamford, was on duty: the 
senior, Ronald Ferguson, had 
just gone off to his sleeping- 
cabin. Bamford, through the 
window of the Marconi house, 
saw the Storstad in the act of 
ramming the Empress, and then 
watched her drift by towards 
the stern. He at once called 
Ferguson, who was already out 
of his bunk. Without waiting 
for orders Ferguson instantly 
called up all stations by the 
recognised code, and told them 
to stand by for a distress signal 
which he was momentarily ex- 
pecting to receive from the 
bridge. This was done to clear 
the ether of traffic and leave 
it open to him exclusively. 
Father Point at once answered, 
“O.K. Here we are.” He 
then sent Bamford to fetch him 
some clothes. Just then up 
came the chief officer, who told 
him to get out the S.OS. 
without delay, as the ship was 
sinking. “I sent it out,” 
said Ferguson afterwards, 
“very slowly because I knew 
that at that time there would 
be no senior operators on watch, 
so I sent it out very slowly to 
give the junior operators a 
chance to understand.” Mar- 
coni operators are not sailors ; 
they are not, strictly speaking, 
officers of the ships in which 
they serve. Any telegraphist, 
with the floor of his wireless 
house tilting rapidly under his 
feet, might pardonably have 
been flustered. Yet this young 
fellow had the composure to 
think of those junior operators 
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ashore who might fail to follow 
and interpret rapid expert 
touches on the Morse key. 
Father Point asked at once for 
the Empress’s position. Fer- 
guson did not know it, no 
bridge officer had given him 
the position, yet recalling the 
time when the pilot had been 
dropped he reckoned the posi- 
tion for himself, and gave it as 
twenty miles past Rimouski 
(which is farther up the river 
towards Quebec than is Father 
Point, and is the port for 
Government tugs). Then to 
show how urgent was the ques- 
tion of time, and how wise 
Ferguson had been to give the 
position as best he could with- 
out orders, “the power shut 
right off, and my handle went 
back and I was left without 
any power, and the lights 
went out too.” It will be 
remembered that the swamping 
of the boiler-rooms robbed the 
engines of their steam, so that 
when they stopped the dy- 
namos stopped too. By this 
time Ferguson was standing 
with one foot on the bulkhead 
and one on the floor—a vivid 
illustration of the list,—and 
all his books, papers, and loose 
gear were scattered over the 
deck. Going outside he met 
two of the bridge officers, who 
told him to clear out for the 
boats. But Ferguson was doing 
nothing of the sort. The power 
of the ship’s dynamo was cut 
off, but he still had his emer- 
gency transmitter fed by accum- 
ulators, self-contained and kept 
ready for just such an occasion 
as had arisen. ‘‘So,” said he, 
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“IT went back into the cabin to 
work my emergency to see if 
I could get another call in.” 
But when he came to work 
his emergency it failed to re- 
spond to his self-sacrificing zeal. 
The ship was almost over on 
her side, and the accumulators 
had burst and spilled their 
contents. Then and then only 
he thought of his own safety, 
and from the rail was jerked 
overboard as the Empress went 
down. About a quarter of an 
hour later he was run into by 
one of the boats and managed to 
scramble over the gunwale. 
Bamford, the junior operator, 
also was saved, and both these 
lads well merited the comment 
of Lord Mersey, that veteran 
judge and wreck commissioner 
who had heard so many gallant 
stories simply recounted. “‘ You 
two young gentlemen,” said 
he, “‘did great credit to the 
service you are in.” 

Although Ferguson had only 
got away that one message 
before his power was shut right 
off and the handle went back 
upon him, nevertheless it 
sufficed. Crawford Leslie, a 
youngster of nineteen on duty 
at Father Point, got the pre- 
liminary warning call, instantly 
summoned his senior, William 
Whiteside, who took in Fer- 
guson’s solitary S.O.S., and the 
pair of them got busy with the 
land telephone, calling up the 
Government tug, Lady Evelyn, 
at Rimouski. Just then another 
tug, the Eureka, arrived at 
Father Point to take off a pilot, 
and was immediately warned to 
Tush off to the Hmpress. 
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Though all this was put through 
in ten minutes from Ferguson’s 
signal to stand by, and not a 
moment was lost, the Empress 
had gone to the bottom long 
before either of the tugs could 
arrive on the scene of disaster. 
The Hureka was away two 
minutes after receiving White- 
side’s telephone message, but 
it took her some forty-five 
minutes before she could play 
her part in the rescue of 
survivors. She made three 
trips between the wreckage and 
Rimouski, and landed in all 
350 people. The Lady Evelyn 
also bore a part in this work, 
and many of those who had 
temporarily sought safety in 
the Storstad were transferred to 
the Government boats. Out 
of 1417 passengers and crew 
who had set sail in the Empress, 
217 passengers and 248 of the 
crew were saved. 

This destruction of the Em- 
press of Ireland, upon a calm 
night in a sheltered inland 
water, stands by itself. There 
is nothing for sheer wanton- 
ness to put beside it, until we 
come to the deliberate destruc- 
tion of the war. The mistake 
of those bewildered frightened 
Norwegians is inexplicable, save 
on the hypothesis that we have 
put forward. Just for a moment 
that red sidelight of the Empress 
must have shone visibly to the 
Storstad, and then the fog 
drifting down blotted it out. 
Had the fog descended a few 
minutes earlier the flash of red 
would not have been seen, and 
the steamers would have passed 
safely green to green. We have 
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studied no case of which so 
much was revealed in carefully 
sifted evidence and so little 
left to conjecture. Captain 
Kendall and the First Officer 
Edward Jones of the Empress, 
who were on the bridge before 
and at the time of the collision, 
were both flung from the ship 
as she went down and picked up 
‘by boats. A quartermaster was 
also saved. So also was the 
look-out man in the crow’s nest 
aloft, a robustly humorous Irish- 
man named Carroll, who 
clambered down from his 
perilous eminence as the ship 
fell over on her starboard side— 
a gymnastic feat impossible to 
all animals except cats, mon- 
keys, and sailormen. The spot 
at which the Storstad hit the 
Empress was determined in a 
fashion that no writer of fiction 
would have dared te invent. A 
cabin number plate, No. 328, 
was found upon the shelter 
deck of the Storstad, and must 
have been struck off as she 
smashed her way through the 
decks of the Empress. The 
position of this cabin was 
exactly known from _ the 
steamer’s deck plans. It was 
also proved by the engineers on 
watch in the after and forward 
boiler-rooms that the water 
flooded through the open bunker 
doors, immediately after the 
shock of the impact had been 
felt. The water rose in both 
stokeholds as if they were 
docks with the gates open, 
driving the firemen up the 
ladders as fast as they could 
tun. One man who bolted 
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down the engine-room passage 
just got through as the bulk- 
head closed upon his heels. 
This evidence of the cabin 
number plate, and the proof 
from the flow of water that 
the bulkhead dividing the 
boiler-rooms had been smashed, 
made certain, within narrow 
limits, the depth and width of 
the wound. The Storstad’s 
bows were crumpled like paper, 
back to the collision bulkhead. 
They revealed little, though a 
mountain of conjecture was 
piled upon them. 

There has rarely been a 
disaster which permitted so 
many exact observations to be 
made. The Hmpress, as she 
lay at the bottom, was found 
and her position plotted out. 
Divers from H.M. cruiser Essex 
then descended and walked 
along her side. The waste 
air bubbling from their helmets 
rose up to the surface and 
enabled observers there, watch- 
ing the line of bubbles, to 
determine by compass-bearing 
how the wreck lay. A series 
of these curiously interesting 
observations gave the line of 
the ship as north-east by south- 
west. Her bows had been 
thrown a couple of points 
towards the north by the Stor- 
stad’s powerful thrust. 

Everything that could be 
discovered was discovered, but 
at the end we are much as we 
were in the beginning. At sea 
it is always the unexpected, 
the incalculable, the unbe- 
lievable that happens. Man 
proposes and the devils of the 
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sea dispose. The regulations for 
avoiding collisions cover many 
pages; we may boil most of 
them down into those two 
lines which head this tale; 
a man draws the wrong con- 
clusion from the gleam of a 
coloured lamp, and they are 
as naught. Boat regulations, 
based upon the lessons of the 
Titanic disaster, cover many 
more pages, and then a rapid 
irrecoverable list makes most 
of them as if they had not 
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been. It must always be so. 
We are men striving against a 
power so vastly stronger than 
ourselves that there can be no 
hope of a complete victory. We 
can but do our best, profit in so 
far as may be by disasters 
suffered, and prove—as so many 
did in this dreadful story of 
the Empress of Ireland—that 
though the sea may again and 
again defeat the hand and 
brain of man, it can never 
break his unconquerable spirit. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE APPRAL. 


BY AZIZ, 


It could only have happened 
in Zanzibar. For in that spice 
island of the African seas there 
still survives — largely undis- 
turbed by the advancing crudi- 
ties of the civilised West— 
some of the glamour and tradi- 
tion of the ancient East; and 
when, on rare occasions, this 
Old World spirit manifests itself, 
the display incident thereto 
seems perfectly attuned to that 
pervading atmosphere of ro- 
mance which still broods over 
Zanzibar. In more sophisti- 
cated countries the episode now 
related would appear incon- 
gruous and theatrical. 

It was during the Great War. 
The times were out of joint, 
and Zanzibar felt the reper- 
cussion of the world unrest in 
many ways. Even the seasons; 
were adverse, and the native 
crops were threatened with 
drought. In normal times rice, 
and other food products, can 
easily be imported from India 
and Rangoon ; but during those 
years of stress and turmoil 
these sources of supply were 
closed, and the question of 
food for the native population 
became an anxious one. 

What added considerably to 
the difficulties of the matter 
was the constantly increasing 
stream of immigrants from 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf, 


who sought asylum in Zan- 
zibar. 

There has existed for cen- 
turies a strange political and 
social affinity between Zanzibar 
and those remote countries 
which fringe the Persian Gulf. 
Prior to the Christian era the 
people of Saba and Oman 
traded for ivory, slaves, and 
gold down the eastern coasts 
of Africa ; and at a later period 
the Arab and Persian seaman 
and merchant of medieval times 
came, and have left us, as 
evidence of their sojourn in 
Azania, the ruins of their stone- 
built cities and citadels, which 
to-day lie hidden and almost 
forgotten in the forests of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. This 
old-time tradition of intercourse 
and traffic seems confirmed, as 
it were, by the fact that a 
prince of Omén occupies the 
throne of Zanzibar to-day. 

So it was not altogether sur- 
prising, when famine and hard- 
ship smote the people of the 
Arabian and Persian coasts, 
that whole families, blissfully 
unmindful of a similar stress 
of life in Zanzibar, set sail in 
dhows on the long ocean trail 
to Azania, in order to find, 
as they thought, asylum and 
plenty in that placid region 
of Eastern Africa which lies 
beneath the Equator, even as 
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their ancestors had done from 
time immemorial before them. 

Here was a dilemma for the 
harassed Administrator of Zan- 
zibar! What was the right 
thing to do? To permit these 
indigent strangers from Asia 
to descend upon the Sultanate 
and make the scarce food 
scarcer, or to turn back the 
unwanted immigrants and bid 
them seek some other haven 
in the wide seas ? 

To reject and send back a 
few dhows with their human 
cargoes to their old homes in 
the Persian Gulf might, it was 
considered, effectively deter 
others from attempting a futile 
voyage to Zanzibar. 

The problem, however, was not 
quite so simple as it appeared, 
for it was complicated by other 
factors—economic and humane. 

While rigid expediency in 
war-time might justify the 
turning away of strangers from 
Zanzibar, the poverty and harm- 
lessness of the poor folk who 
clamoured for entrance some- 
times made it hard to refuse 
them asylum. There were 


One evening shortly after 


. the above-mentioned decree 


had been issued, a weather- 
beaten dhow, hailing from 
Makran, sailed into Zanzibar 
Harbour. 

She had left the Persian 


_ Gulf six weeks before, and had 


made rough weather. In addi- 
tion to a little shark - flesh 
caught on the voyage off the 
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women and children in the 
dhows, often piteously wearied 
out by the hardships of the sea- 
passage, made under primitive 
conditions, across the Indian 
Ocean ; and the Indian Ocean is 
not always the placid lagoon the 
poets would lead us to suppose. 

Expediency, or the claims of 
poor humanity ? 

What a dreadful choice to 
be called upon to make on one’s 
own initiative ! 

In countries with a complex 
civilisation, the question might 
have been temporarily shelved, 
or, at least, the responsibility 
of decision shared and divided 
by the methods of circumlocu- 
tion beloved of democracies ; 
but such shirking tactics were 
not possible in Zanzibar, so, 
rightly or wrongly, the decree 
went forth that dhows arriving 
from foreign ports, or with 
papers lacking the visa of some 
recognised British official, were 
to be sent back—after being 
reprovisioned at Government 
expense—with all their pas- 
sengers and crew to their 
original port of departure. 


Somali coast, her cargo con- 
sisted of several bags of coffee, 
a few Persian rugs, some antique 
copper-ware for sale at the 
curiosity shops in Zanzibar, 


and four families of destitute 
men, women, and children, who 
had determined to emigrate and 
make new homes in Zanzibar. 
The remainder of her cargo, 
which had included two small 
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antelopes, a few bags of wal- 
nuts (intended probably as pro- 
pitiatory gifts to the Sultan), 
and every vestige of food had 
either been washed overboard, 
or had been eaten during the 
voyage by the half-famished 
crew and passengers. 

The first thing the port 
authorities did was to feed the 
women and children ; and after 
a week or two, when they had 
recuperated, orders were issued 
that the whole party were to 
re-embark on a certain date, 
and start back on their return 
voyage. 

But Orientals are not quite 
so easily disposed of. Their 
methods of offence, while seem- 
ingly so feeble, are similar in 
effect to that of water, the all- 
conqueror. To gain their ends 
they seldom use the thunder- 
bolt, but are content to employ 
more subtle and inconspicuous 
tactics. 

So it was not entirely sur- 
prising to those who knew 
something of Asiatic mentality, 
to learn that one of the women 
passengers was about to be- 
come a mother. If she could 
not sail, her husband must also 
be exempted, and if both father 
and mother remained behind 
in Zanzibar, how could the 
little son and daughter, of five 
and three respectively, be sent 
back across the Indian Ocean 
to a homeless Asia ? 

Moreover, these unwanted 
visitors were not without some 
friends in Zanzibar, for in the 
_ northern quarter of the town 
- was settled a small community 
of Makranis, whose ancestors 
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during the last century or two 
had found their way to Eastern 
Africa, and had made their 
homes in the Sultanate. To- 
day this community has been 
absorbed in the strange mix- 
ture of races which go to make 
up the population of modern 
Zanzibar. 

These Makrénis are quiet 
hard - working folk, retaining 
their own customs, and wor- 
shipping in their own little 
mosque just outside the city. 
Their numbers are few, and 
their influence in local affairs 
slight, so the task of assisting 
their newly arrived kinsfolk, by 
obtaining the cancellation of the 
hated sailing order, must have 
seemed almost insuperable. 

But they possessed in their 
councils the subtlety of the 
East, and so they determined, 
after much discussion in secret, 
to ignore the official but mazy 
channels of seeking redress, 
and instead, to make their 
appeal, on behalf of their coun- 
trymen, direct to Cesar. 

It was the manner and style 
of their appeal which was so 
unique and so unconventional. 

Keeping their intention a 
profound secret, so as to pre- 
vent any interference from the 
native police, the whole com- 
munity—men, women, and chil- 
dren — arrayed themselves in | 
their very best, and awaited 
a favourable opportunity to 
waylay, in a public place, His 
Britannic Majesty’s Represen- 
tative in Zanzibar ! ; 

So it came to pass that when 
that high official, totally un- 
conscious of the ambush which 
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awaited him, made his way one 
fine morning across the sun- 
streaked marble courtyard of 
the old palace in which his 
office was situated, he suddenly 
found himself surrounded—not 
by a turbulent mob—but by a 
fairy-like assemblage of pretty 
sloe-eyed children, garbed in 
silken skirts and sarais of every 
bright and delicate hue—pink, 
blue, green, orange, and petunia. 
A veritable dream of colour— 
a phantasmagoria of beneficent 
jinns, materialised from some 
old tale of the Arabian Nights ! 
Beyond the circle of the 
children were the women, clad, 
like their little ones, in diaphan- 
ous full-skirted garments of 
multi-coloured silks ; while clus- 
tering in the background were 
the patriarchs of the Makrani 
community, clothed in more 
sober robes of spotless white. 
In the midst of this magic 
circle which so unexpectedly had 
enveloped him stood the white 
man—a bewildered Cesar. 
Not a word was spoken ! 
Slowly recovering from his 
surprise, and feeling as out of 
place in his work-a-day sola- 
topee and tropical suit of cotton- 
drill as if he had unwittingly 
obtruded on to the stage of 
His Majesty’s Theatre during 
a performance of ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ the 
ambushed one proceeded, with 
embarrassed haste, to seek the 
sanctuary of his office. But 
as he went his way, the chil- 
dren and women with wide- 
spread noiseless skirts made 
Obeisance before him, curtsey- 
ing low to the very ground. 
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In supplication the children 
fluttered and sank like rose- 
petals around him at his feet, 
and then tripping on with 
almost noiseless tread they in- 
tercepted him afresh, and thus 
continued to plead the cause 
of their kinsmen with mute 
postures of appeal. 

Not a word was spoken. 
No sound broke the spell of 
this strange scene—a scene 
surely worthy of the golden 
age of Islam in the old Bagdad 
of Haroun -el- Raschid—save 
the faint rustle of the silken 
skirts and the tread of the 
little feet on the cool marble 
floor. 

It was the appeal for clem- 
ency to the King’s shadow, the 
prayer of the poor Makrdanis 
of Zanzibar on behalf of their 
newly arrived countrymen, that 
these rejected strangers might 
be permitted to remain in 
Zanzibar, and not be turned 
away to face again the cruel 
seas. 


Ere the moon rose that night 
over the clove and orange 
gardens which top the rolling 
hills behind the city, there 
were some happy people in 
Zanzibar, for the children’s 
appeal had not been in vain, 
and it had been ordained (after 
due deliberation between the 
Government and the elders of 
the Makrani community) that, 
in this instance at least, the 
wanderings of the storm-tossed 
families were at an end, and 
they were free to make new 
homes in Zanzibar—the spice 
island of their choice. 
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WHO OR WHAT TOLD THE DOCTOR ? 


“ Baas, this trip no good.” 

“Get out, the trip is all 
right even if we have been a 
long time coming across buck. 
Perhaps the other fellows have 
had better luck.” 

The words came glibly 
enough; but at the bottom 
of my heart I had much the 
feeling of my old hunter, Kali. 
Ours was no pleasure party. 
We were out on business. The 
absence of game meant no 
hides, and that meant no money 
when we got back to Durban. 
I was not a raw hand, but 
things had not panned out well 
for us. The whole country 
was dry as a bone, and the 
game had evidently gone either 
farther north or west looking 
for better grazing. I had never 
seen the flats north of Hluhluwe 
so deserted by buck. I knew 
my Zululand well, and had 
looked forward to a speedy 
filling of my waggon, and in- 
stead had found that it was 
only the presence of a few of 
the smaller game which saved 
us from going hungry. The 
rest of the party—there were 
four of us white men—had gone 
towards the Makowe, while I 
had kept crossing the ridges, 
keeping that hill on my left. 
Kali made no reply other than 
a click of disgust. The click 
is very much the sound made 
by a driver when he urges his 
horse on. 

The surroundings began to 
affect me, and although my 


eyes swept the country ahead 
for any sign of game, I got 
wondering what I should do 
if we did not strike better luck. 
A low whistle from Kali brought 
me back to the business in 
hand, and a glance to the point 
which his closed fist held rigidly 
in front of him marked, showed 
me through the long grass the 
horns of a buffalo. I was 
quick enough then. The gun 
went up, and I drew a bead on 
where the shoulder should be. 
Close on the smack of the shot 
going off came the “ phut” 
of the bullet striking. As I 
ran forward that same “ phut ” 
made me uneasy. It did not 
sound as a bullet should when 
it strikes living flesh. The 
buffalo did not even turn his 
head. ‘“‘ Mayi Babo,” said Kali, 
and his rush dropped to a walk 
just as I slowed down at the 
thought that all was not well. 

With gun at the ready I 
pushed my way through the 
long grass, for a wounded 
buffalo is the very worst foe 
to meet. The nearer we got 
the more concerned I became. 
Why did the brute not make 
some show of recognition of his 
danger or of his anger? A few 
more yards and we had the 
explanation. The buffalo was 
dead, but not from my bullet, 
although I had sent it straight 
to the mark. He was stand- 
ing there bogged in a mud- 
hole, and had been dead for 
days. It finished Kali. 
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“‘ Baas, asiye ekaya,” which, 
being interpreted, means— 
“* Master, let us go home.” 

The Zulu has no use for such 
happenings. He will cheerfully 
gorge meat that has gone higher 
than anything dreamed of in 
the old land, and he does not 
care how it came by its death 
as long as it was not killed by 
lightning, but to strike a dead 
buck is quite another thing. 

“Let us go home, Baas; I 
told you there was something 
wrong with our trip.”” He was 
speaking Zulu now, and I knew 
there was no use trying to argue 
with him. The sun was almost 
overhead anyway, and there 
was little use my going on 
alone. We left the great brute, 
and turned back for our waggon. 
Kali had not a word to say. 
A cup of coffee and a rusk 
cheered me up considerably, 
and with my pipe going well 
I propped my back against 
the waggon wheel and pro- 
ceeded to plan out to-morrow’s 
hunt in case my friends should 
have had no luck. Kali sat 
near the fire looking as if he 
had just heard that rinder- 
pest had cleared out his cattle, 
and that there was not a 
beast left to him. Presently 
over the ridge came the other 
three hunters, followed by their 
“boys” with nothing. My 
brother came first, and being, 
like myself, on a shooting trip 
for bread, he looked glum. 

“Did you see anything ? ” 
I asked. 

** Not a hoof, Ken,” said he. 
“We covered quite a big stretch 
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of country, but not one of us 
saw a sign of any recent move 
of buck. Mac and Tom were 
for going on, but it was too 
hot, and I thought we had 
better get back and see how 
you had fared. How did you 
and Kali get on? Kali seems 
fed up.” 

Kali refused to go on, and 
although it may appear absurd 
now, at the time I was quite 
as ready to chuck it. I fired 
at a buffalo in the long grass, 
and made a bull’s-eye of a 
shot only to find that the brute 
had been dead for hours, if 
not days,” and I told him the 
details. 

Bill pulled a long face. “If 
Kali gets talking to the other 
‘boys,’ they'll refuse to go out 
again.” 

“IT know they will, but he 
is a faithful soul, and he won’t 
let us down if he can help it.” 

Bill’s crowd had been talk- 
ing or trying to talk to Kali, 
but I had noticed that he would 
have nothing to do with them. 


“He had retired under the wag- 


gon and pretended to be asleep. 
The others sat round the fire 
roasting mealies on the lid of 
an iron pot, and stoking up 
in case they should have to 
go out in the afternoon; but 
there was many a side glance 
towards Kali, who was gener- 
ally the life of the party, with 
an occasional look towards me. 
They were wondering what had 
happened to us. 

I began to doze, when Kali 
wakened me with the request 
for a shilling. 
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I knew what he meant to 
do. He was going to consult 
an Isanusi (witch-doctor). 

In Zulu I said, “‘ Don’t be 
a fool and throw your money 
away, Kali.” 

“Give me a shilling, Baas,” 
said he. 

It was his money after all, 
and he might be satisfied and 
go on hunting. If I refused 
to give him the shilling, he 
might in terror of the unknown 
insist on going back, and if he 
went all my boys would go. 

I gave him the money, but 
told him I was going with him. 

“ Kulungile ” (‘‘ It is well ’’), 
said Kali. 

I explained to Bill what I 
was going to do, and he agreed 
that the party had better re- 
main by the waggon until our 
return. 

Kali had waited while I spoke 
to my brother, but as soon as 
I had finished he struck out 
east, and I followed. He must 
have heard of the Isanusi’s 
village, for he never hesitated, 
but held on at a great pace. 

We passed no villages, for 
in summer the country is full 
of malaria, and the Zulu has 
given it a wide berth. Mile 
after mile we travelled until 
we must have put six miles 
between us and the waggon, 
and I found myself in a part 
of the country unknown to me 
before. I was very thankful 
to see the tops of some huts, 
and hoped that Kali would 
find his “‘ doctor” there, and 
that “the bones” would be 
favourable. 
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Before we came in sight of 
the people in the village, Kali 
stopped and turned to me. 
“The Baas will not speak 
there,’’ said he. 

“No, I have only come to 
look and listen.” 

It was not a great village. 
There were half a dozen bee- 
hive huts in a semicircle round 
the cattle-fold, which was made 
of branches of thorn - trees. 
There were a few children run- 
ning about when we arrived, 
but they dived into the nearest 
hut when they saw the white 
man. With his back against 
the wall of the cattle-fold and 
his legs stretched out in front 
sat a man in middle life busy 
trimming an ox-reim. A woman 
put down a large clay pot full 
to the brim with water, on 
which there floated a leafy 
twig, set there to keep the water 
from having too much play. 
As her eye caught the colour 
of the white man her hand 
went up in respectful saluta- 
tion, and ‘“ Nkosana ”’ (“little 
chief’), she said. The man 
never raised his eye from the 
reim. There was quite a long 
pause after Kali’s salutation of 
“‘Sakubona Baba” before he 
replied, as if his thoughts had 
been miles away, “ Sakubona.”’ 
Kali did not waste time. He 
took the shilling and threw it 
on the mat on which the man 
was sitting, with, “‘ Tell me.” 

The Isanusi, without any 
further question as to what 
he wanted—not even the cour- 
teous, ‘‘ Where are you from ? ” 
—reached over to a piece of 
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rolled skin near him, took from 
it certain small bones tied up 
inside, flattened out the skin, 
and rolled the bones out on it. 
He was doubled up now with 
his knees up to his chin, and 
his eyes glaring at the bones 
lying, to my view, higgledy- 
piggledy on the skin. He sat 
thus with his gaze fixed for a 
minute or two, and then he 
began to speak. 

“You are with a party of 
white hunters.” 

“That’s easy,” said I to 
myself. 

** You have had bad luck.” 

“That’s easy, too,” I said, 
but from that on I had nothing 
to say. I was out of my depth. 

“To-day one of you fired 
and hit, but did not kill. There 
is grave danger hanging over 
your party. If to-morrow any 
one of you fires and hits and 
does not kill, one of you will 
die. If the first buck hit and 
killed is a doe, grave danger 
will still rest upon your party. 
If the first buck hit and killed 
is a ram, all will be well. That 
is all I see. Go well.” 

His voice stopped. He 
gathered his bones, tied them 
and rolled them in the skin, 
and put it back alongside him, 
reached for the shilling and 
put that away, and then, lay- 
ing hold of the reim, started 
once more on his trimming. 
Kali stood and watched while 
this was done, and then with 
a muttered, “Sala kahle” 
(“ Rest well’), he turned and 
took the path back to the 
waggon. 
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In the morning I was up 
betimes with a very firm deter- 
mination that it would not 
be my fault if a doe was killed 
or an already dead buck hit. 
I warned Bill, for I knew that 
there would be no holding the 
Zulus with us once the doctor’s 
predictions and the result of 
our shooting showed that dan- 
ger still hung over us. 

Kali made no demur about 
coming with me, but he re- 
minded me as we started that 
we must get a ram and get it 
quick. We were away before 
the others had moved, for I 
remembered that there were 
ridges near the Mzinene where 
one could generally pick up 
a rheet buck. The country 
was open there, and there was 
less chance of knocking over 
a doe in the excitement of the 
hunt. 

The sun was not very high 
before we got to our ground, 
and my luck was in, for the 
first buck I saw was a fine ram 
scampering up the hillside. A 
well-placed shot behind the 
shoulder rolled him over, and 
when we got up to him he 
was lying dead. As I stood 
over him admiring a very fine 
pair of horns, I remembered 
Kali’s warning, and turning to 
him said, ‘‘ Well, Kali, the bad 
luck has gone. Whatever evil 
spell was on us has passed now.” 

“Yes, Baas; it is well if 
this shot of yours is the first 
one fired.” 

We pulled out our knives, 
and had started to skin the 
buck when a Zulu arrived 

D2 
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breathless. “Come quick, They started back to the camp, 
Baas! A leopard has chewed and passing under a tree Tom, 
up Tomu.” who had left the others, was 


We slung our buck into a 
thorn-tree and set off. We 
learned when we got to the 
others that although they had 
started long after us, they had 
only gone a few yards from 
the camp when a Duiker doe 
sprang up, and in the excite- 
ment it had been shot. The 
boys would go no farther. 


jumped upon by the leopard, 
which had chewed him up 
considerably before his cries 
brought Mac and Bill to his 
aid. We had to carry poor 
Tom into camp, and then trek 
back to Durban, where he lay 
in hospital for weeks before he 
was pronounced out of danger 
by the medicos. 
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THE CUXHAVEN RAID. 


DvuRING the early part of the 
war the chief duty of the 
Harwich Force was to scout in 
the German Bight, in order to 
give notice of any movement of 
the enemy’s surface craft. Many 
were the incursions into the 
Bight, and all without result. 

Towards the end of Novem- 
ber 1914 a plan was evolved at 
the Admiralty to make a deter- 
mined assault on the Cuxhaven 
aerodromes by means of sea- 
planes, and by this means 
possibly to bring on a meeting 
between the two fleets. 

This affair, known as the 
Cuxhaven Raid, was planned 
to take place on 22nd Nov- 
ember 1914, but after an abor- 
tive attempt, of which more 
hereafter, it did not actually 
take place until Xmas Day. 

This was the first naval air 
raid into the enemy’s country ; 
it caused considerable alarm 
and excitement in Germany, 
and was the forerunner of 
many others. 

The Harwich Force was de- 
tailed to escort three seaplane 
carriers to a position twelve 
miles due west of Heligoland, 
which was considered to be a 
suitable position to commence 
operations. 

It must be borne in mind 
that in the early stages of the 
war seaplanes were in their 
infancy. Long flights had not 
previously been attempted, and 
the machines in use in those 
days would be looked on as 


prehistoric at the present time. 
Their engines were faulty, their 
speed was slow, and their radius 
of action was very limited. 
They carried no armament, and 
their only means of offensive 
action was by dropping bombs 
—if we except the revolvers 
carried by the pilot and his 
observer, and possibly a couple 
of rifles. 

Three seaplane carriers— 
Engadine, Riviera, and Empress 
of India—were hurriedly fitted 
out for the enterprise, each 
carrying three seaplanes of the 
“Fairy ” type. 

Their hangars were merely 
canvas affairs, and afforded 
little protection from wind or 
weather. 

After some preliminary and 
very necessary drill at hoisting 
in and out the seaplanes, the 
Harwich Force, consisting of 
the Arethusa, Fearless, Un- 
daunted, and twelve torpedo 
boat destroyers, in company 
with the three seaplane carriers, 
sailed from Harwich on the 
evening of the 22nd November 
with the intention of arriving 
at the prearranged starting- 
point half an hour before 
daylight on the following 
morning. 

All went well, except that the 
rain, which descended in tor- 
rents during the night, pene- 
trated the canvas hangars and 
caused the wings of the 
machines to become what is 
known in the Air Service as 
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“soggy,” incidentally greatly 
increasing the weight of the 
machines. 

In due course the squadron 
arrived at the position already 
mentioned—apparently undis- 
covered by the enemy; no 
patrol vessels or scouts of any 
sort were seen during the night, 
nor was there any visible sign 
of the enemy. 

The searchlights of Heligo- 
land were clearly visible, but 
the distance prevented their 
beams disclosing our presence 
to the enemy, although even 
at that distance of twelve 
miles their glare was sufficient 
to light up the squadron—and 
@ very unpleasant feeling it 
was to us. 

Very strict orders had been 
issued as to the procedure of 
the aircraft, and nothing had 
been left to chance. 

The commodore’s ship 
Arethusa signalled when the 
machines were to be hoisted 
out, when they were to start 
their engines, and also when 
they were to commence their 
perilous flight. Any machines 
that were unable to rise off 
the water fifteen minutes from 
the signal to fly were definitely 
ordered to return to their parent 
vessel, and to be hoisted aboard 
forthwith. 

Everything went like a clock ; 
the weather was fine and, 
except for a slight swell, the 
sea was unruffled. 

On arriving at the position 
twelve miles west of Heligoland 
the seaplane carriers stopped 
engines, while the squadron 
and destroyers slowly circled 
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round to guard them from 
submarine attack. 

It seemed incredible that, 
now being broad daylight, there 
was no visible sign of the 
enemy. The sea was absolutely 
deserted, and to our somewhat 
overstrained nerves it seemed 
that the appalling noise of nine 
seaplanes taxying in the vicinity 
of their parent ships was loud 
enough to be heard in Berlin, 
let alone Heligoland, and the 
High Sea Fleet lying peace- 
fully at anchor in the Schillig 
Roads, some thirty-five miles 
distant. 

The machines were hoisted 
out, their engines were started, 
and in due course the signal 
was made for them to fly. 
The noise was deafening, the 
minutes went slowly by—some- 
thing seemed to be wrong— 
not a single machine appeared 
to be able to rise off the 
water! Accordingly, at sched- 
ule time, the commodore or- 
dered them all to return to their 
parent ships, where they were 
quickly hoisted in, and the 
squadron departed for home, 
feeling somewhat depressed by 
a complete failure—in fact, a 
fiasco. 

Nevertheless, much valuable 
experience had been gathered. 
It was definitely proved that 
the machines had been over- 
loaded, and this, combined with 
soggy wings, had been their 
undoing. It was also fairly 
certain the enemy had no idea 
of our proceedings. 

This failure merely fired all 
concerned to make another 
effort. Drastic measures were 
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taken to reduce weights in the 
seaplanes ; wireless sets were 
discarded ; fewer bombs were 
carried, and petrol was reduced 
to the lowest estimate for the 
distance to be flown. ‘The 
hangars were also improved, 
and in a few days’ time all was 
in readiness for another start. 

Bad weather and other causes 
prevented the next attempt 
taking place until Xmas Day. 
The squadron sailed for the 
same destination on the evening 
of 24th December in weather 
which the most optimistic would 
have said was hopeless, but our 
leader gave the orders, and we 
were content to follow his 
directions. We knew that he 
was provided with the latest 
weather forecast, and it un- 
doubtedly turned up trumps. 
We sailed in a strong north- 
east wind and heavy sea, but 
the farther we got away from 
our Own coast the more the 
weather improved, and by 4 
A.M. it was a clear night and a 
flat calm. 

At 4 A.M. speed was reduced 
to twelve knots, and soon 
afterwards we realised that this 
time we were not going to 
arrive at our destination un- 
observed by the enemy. Several 
patrol vessels were observed, 
and all scurried off in the 
direction of Heligoland making 
frantic signals by wireless. We 
wondered at the time why 
these patrol vessels were not 
attacked, but afterwards re- 
alised the danger of scatter- 
ing our destroyers on a very 
dark night, and the great diffi- 
culty they would have had in 


rejoining the squadron in the 
dark. 

It was now 4.30 A.M., and we 
still had two hours’ steaming at 
twelve knots in order to arrive 
at our destination at zero hour. 
One thing was quite certain— 
the enemy was aware of our 
approach! We knew there 
were strong destroyer forces in 
Heligoland Harbour, and that 
the High Sea Fleet was at 
anchor in the Schillig Roads. 
The nearer we approached Heli- 
goland the stronger grew the 
glare of their very powerful 
searchlights. 

The problem was, What 
would our leader do? Would 
he give up and try again 
another time, or would he stand 
on? It seemed merely tempt- 
ing Providence to continue 
under the present conditions ; 
but no signal was made, and we 
stood on to what most of us 
thought would prove to be our 
certain destruction. 

I need hardly say that by 
this time our nerves were keyed 
up to a high state of tension. 
The wireless officer reported 
that the air was thick with 
wireless. It seemed as if the 
clocks had stopped — the 
minutes crawled by so slowly. 

Suddenly a dim light was 
sighted ahead on the horizon. 
It was almost a relief to see 
something besides the Heligo- 
land searchlights, which were 
now above the horizon. What 
was this light? It grew in size, 
and appeared to be rising, and 
looked like a miniature moon. 
Was it a Zeppelin ? It must be 
remembered that in those early 
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days none of us had ever seen 
a Zeppelin, and had very little 
idea what to expect from them. 
Gradually the light rose, and it 
was soon clear to everybody 
that it had nothing to do 
with surface craft. 

I heard the commodore 
inquire of the navigating officer 
what its bearing was; the 
reply was “due east,” and 
almost in the same breath he 
said, “Oh, I know what it is. 
This is Christmas Day and that 
is the Star in the East, probably 
magnified by fog over the 
land!” ‘“‘ That’s good enough 
for me,” replied the com- 
modore, and we stood on. 

6 A.M.—Faint signs of dawn 
were now appearing; the 
searchlights were lighting up 
the squadron, but we knew 
that we were still invisible to 
the enemy. Only another six 
miles to go! What sort of 
reception should we_ get? 
Would we meet the eight Ger- 
man torpedo destroyer flotillas 
backed up by the whole of the 
Heligoland Fleet? There had 
been plenty of time for them 
to meet us if they had been 
in a state of readiness when 
they heard of our approach ! 

We crept on. Two miles 
from our stopping- place the 
Fearless, Undaunted, and de- 
stroyers, by prearranged orders, 
turned away and left the 
Arethusa alone with the carriers. 
Exactly at schedule time the 
squadron stopped, and the 
carriers were ordered to hoist 
out their machines. Hardly 
was this signal made when two 
unmistakable torpedo tracks 
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were seen approaching the 
Arethusa on the starboard bow. 
A smart movement of the helm 
saved the situation, and we had 
the satisfaction of seeing the 
two torpedo tracks pass one on 
each side of the ship. 

Destroyers were ordered to 
close, and to keep this lurking 
submarine down during the 
operation of unloading aircraft. 

It was now dawn ; the flying 
conditions were all that could 
be desired—a light easterly 
breeze and a perfectly calm 
sea. 

You can imagine the horizon 
was thoroughly scanned by all 
who were not otherwise em- 
ployed, and to our astonish- 
ment, and I admit my relief, 
not a sign was to be seen of 
surface craft. It seemed in- 
credible and too good to be 
true ! 

Where were the enemy and 
what were they doing ? 

The minutes sped slowly by ; 
the machines were all taxying 
about, making a hideous din ; 
would the clock never go on? 
At last the signal was made for 
them to fly. Would they be 
able to rise this time? Yes! 
there’s one up and _ there’s 
another, and in a very short 
space of time seven of the nine 
were in the air and speeding 
due east on their most perilous 
journey. The other two failed 
to rise, and at the expiration 
of their allotted time were 
recalled and hoisted on board 
their parent ships. I know 
every one sighed a sigh of relief 
when the squadron was once 
more under way and pro- 
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ceeding at full speed for a 
position near the Island of 
Ameland, where it had been 
arranged to meet the aircraft. 
By steaming the full speed of 
the carriers we could just arrive 
at this position at the same 
time as the aircraft, but would 
we get there undisturbed ? 

It was now 8 A.M., and 
lovely morning and nothing in 
sight! Yes, there is—that’s a 
Zeppelin, and there’s another 
just behind; and what are 
those dots just above the hori- 
zon and over Heligoland ? They 
must be aircraft, and sure 
enough in the next half-hour 
we were attacked by numerous 
aeroplanes, seaplanes, and the 
two Zeppelins. They ap- 
proached rapidly, and unde- 
terred by the futile fire from 
our heavy armament, and, hav- 
ing passed our guns’ extreme 
elevation, they had nothing 
whatever to oppose them. In 
those early days of the war no 
ships had anti-aircraft guns. 
They certainly had the easiest 
of targets, and fairly plastered 
the squadron with bombs, some 
of which missed by feet only, 
but all burst harmlessly as 
they struck the water. Not a 
single direct hit—only a few 
splinters which did no harm. I 
had never seen a Zeppelin 
before, and certainly do not 
want to see one again—so 
close! They, I presume, 
realised that once clear of 
our heavy gunfire they were 
immune from attack except by 
rifle-fire. 

Never before or after did 
aircraft have such a unique 
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chance at surface craft absol- 
utely unarmed from overhead 
attack. Whether our rifle-fire 
had any effect I am unable to 
say, but I personally emptied 
many magazines into the bellies 
of those Zeppelins at a distance 
at which it seemed impossible 
to miss. 

We were attacked by sev- 
eral submarines, but our star 
was still in the ascendant, as 
they scored no hits. One sub- 
marine came up almost along- 
side the Arethusa, but she 
escaped apparently unharmed 
by our guns, which could not be 
sufficiently depressed to hit her. 

A sharp lookout was kept in 
the direction of Heligoland, and 
still no sign of surface craft, 
great or small. It seemed 
incredible that the enemy would 
allow a weak hostile squadron 
to operate for hours in close 
proximity to the whole of the 
High Sea Fleet and its atten- 
dant masses of cruisers and 
torpedo boat destroyers with- 
out making the slightest offen- 
sive effort. 

After many aircraft attacks, 
and when, I presume, they had 
expended their supply of bombs, 
they retired in the direction of 
Heligoland and left us entirely 
to our own devices. 

We arrived at our rendezvous 
in the nick of time, as we 
sighted one of our seaplanes in 
the act of descending, and 
shortly afterwards another one 
arrived, followed by two others 
in rapid succession. The crew 
of the fifth were picked up 
by one of our submarines, 
several of which had been 
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stationed at intervals along 
the coast for the double purpose 
of attacking any enemy surface 
craft which might appear, and 
of picking up any of our sea- 
planes which might for various 
reasons have had to make a 
forced landing. The sixth was 
picked up in a like manner, and 
this only left one to be 
accounted for. We searched 
the coast thoroughly without 
success, and eventually, and 
with much reluctance, left her 
to her fate—the best we could 
even hope for the crew being 
that they were prisoners in 
Germany. 

Our luck held good; four 
days later good news arrived. 
The missing seaplane had been 
obliged to make a forced landing 
near Heligoland and, by ex- 
traordinary good fortune, her 
crew had been picked up by a 
Dutch fishing vessel and were 
duly landed in Holland. Hav- 
ing been picked up outside 
territorial waters, they were 
permitted to return to Eng- 
land as ordinary shipwrecked 
mariners. 

The stories of the gallant 
pilots and their observers were 
worth hearing. All had had 
most exciting adventures, and 
had been constantly under fire. 
They had caused some damage 
to our enemies, besides filling 
them with apprehensions of 
what was to come later. 

The sudden appearance of 
hostile aircraft over the High 
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Sea Fleet at anchor in Schillig 
Roads apparently created a 
panic, which resulted in a 
collision between the battle 
cruiser Von Der Tann and a 
cruiser, the former being badly 
damaged and put out of action 
for over three months. 

We were lucky from start to 
finish, as we left Harwich in 
foul weather and returned in a 
gale which sprang up very 
shortly after we had given up 
searching for the missing 
seaplane. 

Although the damage done 

by the aircraft did not amount 
to anything serious, this attack 
created an immense sensation 
in Germany, and was the fore- 
runner of other air attacks 
from the sea. 
- It is impossible to give the 
pilots and their observers ade- 
quate credit for their most 
gallant and daring enterprise. 
They carried out what was in 
those days an extremely long 
flight over a hostile country, 
and constantly under fire, with- 
out the loss of a single life. 
It is true that we lost three 
seaplanes, but their value was 
a fleabite compared to the 
information gained and the 
damage done to the enemy. 

The Cuxhaven Raid will go 
down in history as one of the 
most gallant and daring adven- 
tures of the war, and to the 
undying éclat and fame of the 
Royal Naval Air Service. 

H. F. 
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EGYPT. 


BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


WHEN the traveller, visiting 
Egypt for the first time, arrives 
at Port Said, he comes not 
merely to another continent 
but to another world. He sees 
nothing on the road from Port 
Said to Cairo that is not fresh 
and strange. He finds himself 
in the land of the swaying 
camel and the white donkey. 
On every side he hears the 
note, harsh and grating, of 
the hoopoe. What shadow 
there is is cast by the palm- 
tree, and the water - wheel 
creaks as it has always creaked. 
The new-comer’s earliest im- 
pression is that he is in the 
oldest country upon the earth. 
As he looks out from the 
window of his train he sees 
beyond the railway-line few 
signs of material civilisation. 
Even the Suez Canal, when he 
catches a glimpse of it, makes 
no parade of M. Lesseps’ mar- 
vellous achievement. It seems 
as though it would, if it could, 
escape notice, and the traveller 
must perforce believe, on a first 
impression, that Egypt is un- 
altered and unalterable. 

While other historians count 
in centuries, the historian of 
Egypt counts in thousands of 
years. What Moses and Hero- 
dotus have written about the 
Egyptians is still weighted with 
authority. In truth, this “land 
of black and crumbling earth ” 
remains to-day what it has 


always been. You may see 
the seme peasants going along 
the high-road on the same 
quest as were to be seen 
thousands of years ago. The 
same mud huts, brittle and 
unroofed, which afforded shade, 
if not shelter, to the sub- 
jects of the Pharaohs — huts 
which appear to us better fitted 
for beasts than for men,—are 
still the dwelling-places of the 
people. “The Egyptians are 
the only people,” says Hero- 
dotus, “‘ who keep their animals 
with them in the house’; and 
as you travel southward by 
the Nile, you cannot but think 
that what Herodotus said is 
still true of them, even though 
their custom is not unshared. 
If the Egyptians, who work 
in the fields, patiently watch- 
ing the water - wheels which 
bring them prosperity, seem 
still contemporary with Hero- 
dotus, or even with Moses, 
there have grown up in the 
country here and there flourish- 
ing centres of what to us means 
civilisation. In Cairo, for in- 
stance, the new and the old, 
the West and the East, are 
inextricably blent. In _ that 
strange city of many thoughts 
and many races you may find, 
so to say, an epitome of his- 
tory. The main thoroughfare, 
where the hotels, the famous 
Shepherds’ and the rest, are 
packed with gallant adven- 
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turers or idle trippers, belongs 
to Europe, and recalls the 
boulevards of Brussels or Paris. 
There you will seek, not in 
vain, what you might find at 
home, and encounter your 
familiar friends on the same 
errand of curiosity which has 
tempted you. And _ jostling 
your friends are “ intellectual ” 
Egyptians, tarboosh on head 
and seditious newspaper in 
hand, or swarthy Nubians, 
white-robed, willing to do any 
service which will win them 
baksheesh. And if the races 
are mingled in Cairo, so are 
the centuries. Escape . from 
the cosmopolitan throng into 
a back street and you will 
find yourself in the atmosphere 
of the Thousand and One 
Nights. Or if the bazaar tempt 
you, you may chaffer over 
coffee and a cigarette for the 
jewels and carpets and _ per- 
fumes of the East. Then there 
are the mosques of eternal 
beauty and of infinite variety ; 
and if you climb to the citadel 
you will have an unsurpassed 
vision of a city of towers and 
minarets, a city through which 
flows the majestic Nile, at 
once the highway and the fer- 
tiliser of Egypt. 

The monumental art of 
Egypt, austere and hieratic as 
it is, is too vast in design to be 
shut up in museums. The 
temples, the monoliths, and 
the colossal statues, which are 
its pride, are seen in the open 
air and beneath a burning sun. 
They astonish by their size 
rather than by their beauty. 
They go far beyond the scale 
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of human life. They seem less 
the products of art than of 
science. How did they come 
to their final resting-place ? 
How were they set up, and by 
what machinery? These are 
the questions that come to 
your mind as you look upon 
them, and the answer to them 
is to be found in the gangs of 
slaves who were forced to obey 
the commands of the Egyptian 
kings. When Rameses II. re- 
turned victorious to Egypt, 
“he found work,” says Hero- 
dotus, ‘‘ for the multitude which 
he brought with him from the 
countries which he subdued. 
It was these who dragged the 
great and long blocks of stone 
which were brought in this 
king’s reign to the temple of 
Hephaestus.”’ To those who 
have seen the immense obelisk 
lying in the quarries at Assouan, 
still undetached on its lower 
side, it might appear impossible 
that monuments vast as this 
should be moved and set up by 
the brute strength of unskilful 
gangs. Yet Queen Hatasu 
ordered the tallest obelisk 
known to the Egyptians to be 
cut out of the granite at 
Assouan, carved, carried down 
the Nile, and put in its place 
at Karnak in a mere seven 
months. It was not till the 
time of Cheops, however, that 
the worst tyranny of labour 
was imposed upon the suffering 
Egyptians. Now Cheops, as 
Herodotus says, “‘ brought the 
people to utter misery. For 
first he shut up all the temples, 
so that none could sacrifice in 
them; and next, he com- 
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pelled all the Egyptians to 
work for him, appointing to 
some to drag stones from the 
Arabian mountains to the Nile ; 
and the stones being carried 
across the river in boats, others 
were charged to receive and 
drag them to the mountains 
called Libyan. They worked 
in gangs of a hundred thousand 
men, each gang for three 
months. For ten months the 
people were afflicted in making 
the road whereon the stones 
were dragged, the making of 
which road was to my thinking 
a task but a little lighter than 
the building of a pyramid.” 
Thus was built the great 
pyramid at Gizeh; thus were 
built the vast temples which ex- 
press the pride and arrogance of 
Egypt’s rulers. And they bear 
upon them all the marks of an 
art contrived not by men but 
by gangs of men. There is no 
individuality discernible in these 
well - organised monuments. 
You cannot distinguish in them 
the mark of this man’s style 
or that man’s. In construc- 
tion and design they obey 
certain rules; they conform 
to certain prejudices; they 
tell us a vast deal of the vain- 
glory of the monarch, who 
thus called attention to him- 
self; they tell us little or 
nothing of the skill and taste 
of the craftsman who saw to 
their fashioning. When you 
are tired of these heavy loads 
of masonry, go to the Cairo 
museum and take delight in 
the wooden statuette of the 
famous Shékh el-Beled, a mas- 
terpiece of the Fifth Dynasty, 
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carved at a period when the 
Egyptian artists looked with 
their own eyes upon the world, 
and thought it right that a 
portrait should be faithful to 
nature, a period when the art 
of sculpture had not been re- 
duced to a formula of mag- 
nificence. How many colossal 
statues would I not give in 
exchange for the one living 
image of the Shékh ! 

Rameses II., the king who 
laid the heaviest loads upon 
his native soil, has been de- 
scribed as the grand monarque 
of Egypt. In his long reign 
of sixty-seven years he ex- 
ulted alike in the arts of war 
and peace. His courage equalled 
his pride, and he put beneath 
his conquering heel all the 
nations which dared to oppose 
the power of Egypt. The first 
great war of his reign—against 
the Hittites—has made him 
for ever famous. There it was 
—at Kadesh—that he fell into 
an ambush, and cut his way 
through the hosts of his enemies, 
defeating thousands by the sole 
might of his right arm. This 
was the gallant feat celebrated 
by Pentaur, the Homer of the 
Egyptians, in verse imperish- 
able as the stone upon which it 
was cut. ‘“‘ There was no chief 
with us,” says the bard, speak- 
ing with the voice of Rameses, 
“no marshal, no captain of 
archer3, no officers; fled were 
my troops and horse. I was 
left alone to fight the foe.” 
If the just pride of Rameses 
were satisfied with his glorious 
achievement, he assuaged his 
vanity by seeing the enthusi- 
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astic verse of Pentaur inscribed 
upon the walls of the temples 
at Luxor, Karnak, and Abu- 
Simbel. He never wearied of 
inventing the glorious legend 
of himself and his exploits. 
From the tombs of his prede- 
cessors he obliterated their once 
honoured names and substi- 
tuted his own. He would, if he 
could, have stood forth in the 
memory of man as the greatest 
—the only—hero of alltime. It 
irked him that another, either 
before or after, should be com- 
memorated. Even the bricks 
which he set the captive Jews 
to make must be impressed 
with his own stamp, lest at 
any corner of the world for- 
getfulness should overtake him. 
And he has succeeded beyond 
the most of kings and heroes 
in calling attention to himself. 
The great temples which he 
built are but so many pans 
in stone to his glory and 
honour. No iteration seems to 
have daunted him. Every- 
where there is the same tale 
to tell. The colossal statues at 
Memphis, at Luxor, and else- 
where bear enduring testimony 
to his worth and valour. In 
his eyes size seemed necessary 
to do him honour, and his 
many statues are still the 
largest known to man. When 
he grew tired of statues, he 
brought to his temples gigan- 
tic monoliths cut out of the 
granite quarried at Syene, and 
on them he had _ inscribed 
again the twice-told tale of his 
unconquerable prowess. His 
monuments increase in mag- 
nificence the farther south they 
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are found. If the great temple 
at Karnak, the noblest ruin in 
Egypt, were built by other 
hands, it was turned to his 
own purpose by the arrogant 
Rameses. It is still possible 
to gain a clear impression of 
its vastness and splendour, and 
to distinguish the additions 
made by the great king to 
the original building. The 
avenue of sphinxes—an avenue 
because one sphinx was not 
enough to symbolise his gran- 
deur—was the invention of 
Rameses. His also were the 
two obelisks, which commemor- 
ated his names and titles, the 
two colossal statues, of which 
but one remains, and many 
of the columns in the immense 
hall. Few monarchs have ever 
set up for themselves so sump- 
tuous a memorial as this. 
And yet Karnak must give 
the palm of greatness to Abu- 
Simbel. This temple, which 
was built to celebrate the vic- 
tory which Rameses gained 
over the Hittites, is solemn and 
grandiose beyond them ll. 
From the face of the rock were 
cut four statues of Rameses— 
one was not sufficient for his 
ambition,—each of them 66 ft. 
high. By such vain and mon- 
strous repetitions did Rameses 
succeed in perpetuating his 
name, which can die only when 
the memorials of his pride 
perish in the dust. As I 
steamed away from Abu-Simbel 
and caught a last glimpse of 
the heroic temple, a shrewd 
bagman turned to me and said 
with a just irony, as though he 
were speaking about one of 
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his own craft, ‘‘ The slogan of 
Rameses II. was ‘it pays to 
advertise ’”’; and who shall 
say that the comment is un- 
fair ? 

At Medinet-Abu there stands 
the only surviving palace of 
ancient Egypt. The kings, who 
themselves took infinite care 
for their posthumous fame, did 
not design for perpetuity the 
houses in which they lived. 
No sooner did they come to 
the throne than they seem to 
have turned their thoughts to 
death and to the dwelling- 
places of their mortal remains. 
They sacrificed the pride of life 
to the pride of death. Though 
they hid the places of their 
interment they did not spare 
the cost and ingenuity of their 
graves. They surrounded them- 
selves in their palatial tombs 
with the elegant furniture and 
rich treasure which in life min- 
istered to their luxury. They 
spared neither gold nor ala- 
baster in the resolve that their 
life after death should be fit- 
tingly adorned. The City of 
the Dead in Cairo, the tombs 
of the kings across the river 
from Luxor, attest the general 
desire of the Egyptians that, 
whatever befell them in life, 
they should be handsomely 
housed after death. And they 
clung desperately to this vanity, 
not that they should dazzle 
the eyes of others but that they 
might give satisfaction to them- 
selves in the ‘grave. Alas! 
they reckoned not with the 
riflers of tombs. The work of 
burglary began more than a 
thousand years before Christ. 
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In 1125 B.c. some “servants 
of the High Priest of Amen ”’ 
were charged with robbing the 
tomb of King Sebekemsaf, and 
here is their confession, trans- 
lated by Professor Newberry : 
“We opened the coffins and 
their wrappings, which were 
on them, and we found the 
noble mummy of the king. 
There were two swords, and 
many amulets and necklaces 
of gold on his neck; his head 
was covered with gold. We tore 
off the gold that we found on 
the noble mummy of this god. 
We found the royal wife also. 
We tore off all that we found 
from her mummy likewise, and 
we set fire to their wrappings. 
We took their furniture of 
gold, silver, and copper vases 
which we found with them.” 
These servants of the High 
Priest had robbed the tomb 
with delight, and describe their 
booty with gusto. Their suc- 
cess, which was rivalled by the 
success of many others, ex- 
plains how many treasures have 
been lost in the Valley of the 
Kings, and proves the best 
justification for those who of 
late have opened the tombs 
and have preserved for all time 
the treasure found within. 

It was but a stroke of good 
fortune that has preserved for 
us the far-famed tomb of 
Tutenkhamen. The riflers of 
the royal graves were for once 
baffled in their search after 
gold, and thus the treasure of 
one insignificant king is to-day 
preserved in the museum at 
Cairo. From the beauty and 
splendour of this treasure, which 
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belonged to a king who reigned 
but a few years and died young, 
we may surmise how splendid 
and beautiful must have been 
the treasure of Rameses II. 
and other great monarchs, 
whose wealth and prowess far 
surpassed the wealth and prow- 
ess of Tutenkhamen. The spoils 
of the tomb which now attracts 
a sad mob of trippers from 
overseas, the chariot, the bed, 
the chairs, even the walking- 
sticks and cups of alabaster, 
display in the museum their 
elegant design, and are, indeed, 
a possession for all time. But 
even though the graves are 
stripped of their gold and their 
amulets and their necklaces, 
there remains the Valley of 
the Kings itself, as noble and 
austere a prospect as may be 
found in Egypt. As you look 
upon it from Luxor while the 
sun sets and the colours change 
and the night descends upon 
the hills, the beauty of the 
landscape obscures all thoughts 
of buried treasure. The Valley 
itself wears a face far lovelier 
than all the gold which it 
hides; and you cannot but 
regret that, from the uncover- 
ing of Tutenkhamen’s tomb, 
Luxor has received a sudden 
advertisement, greater even 
than that designed by Rameses 
for himself. Thus a new plague 
has come upon Egypt, a plague 
unknown to Moses and his 
Pharaoh, the plague of the 
American tripper. They arrive 
in their hundreds daily, do these 
trippers, marvellously arrayed. 
With the genius of impropriety 
which distinguishes their coun- 
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try, they flock to Luxor, the 
men in plus-fours, the women 
in riding-breeches and putties, 
and all intent to see what is 
left of him whom they call with 
sad familiarity “Old Tutt” 
or “King Tutt,” and who in- 
spires them to ridicule or con- 
tempt, for the twofold reason 
that he is old and a king. So 
they descend upon Egypt, these 
modern Americans, like locusts 
upon a fertile land. Like locusts 
they stay no longer than to 
eat up the country. Then, 
having filled their pockets with 
“souvenirs,” they return hastily 
to Cairo or Port Said, and give 
you the satisfaction of knowing, 
as you set out for Assouan,that 
they will not follow you to that 
pleasant solitude, where is no 
“ King Tutt.” 

At Assouan, in truth, there 
are but few monuments and 
few ruins. It has suffered 
too deeply from invaders to 
have preserved many of the 
marks of age. Only the quarries 
remain immovable, to show you 
whence the kings of Egypt 
brought the granite for their 
obelisks ; and there is, besides, 
the cataract of the Nile and 
the temple of Phile, now sub- 
merged at times, that fertility 
may be spread over the land 
of Egypt. To those who blame 
the greed of Englishmen for 
this necessary submersion there 
is an easy answer. One temple 
built by the Ptolemies may not 
be set in this land of temples 
against the easy sustenance of 
thousands. Nor is the temple of 
Phils always or ever invisible. 
Before the water descends 
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through the dam to Upper 
Egypt, the capitals of the 
columns are still plain to be 
seen, and when the process of 
irrigation is complete, the 
tourist or the archxologist may 
wander at will in the Temple of 
Isis or in the Temple of A’scula- 
pius, the work of Ptolemy V. 
and Cleopatra. And by way 
of compensation there is the 
noble and massive dam itself, 
which has not a little of the 
monumental character which 
seems to belong to all things 
Egyptian, and which, due to 
the energy and foresight of 
Englishmen, has brought pros- 
perity to what was once a 
barren desert. 

The journey to Wady Halfa 
by boat, through the land of 
Nubia, is leisurely and agree- 
able. The scene varies pleas- 
antly from well-sheltered vil- 
lages to barren hills. The 
fertility of the river’s banks 
makes you forget, here and 
there, the inexorable desert. 
Everywhere you see dark-vis- 
aged Nubians, walking or rid- 
ing along the river-bank, no 
less black than the long black 
draperies which enshroud the 
women. 

Thus many and _ various 
are the memories which I 
bring back from the marvellous 
land of Egypt. There is a 
vision of the Sphinx, with 
@ crowd of men and women 
carrying away from it the en- 
cumbering sand in flat baskets. 
Slowly they surmount a steep 
pathway, singing as they go 
an ancient immemorial chant. 
When their voices flag, a tall 
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Nubian, robed in white and 
standing in their midst, lets 
his voice be heard above the 
rest, calling the scattered 
singers back to harmony. And 
at intervals are to be seen 
the drivers of the willing 
workers, armed with whips, like 
the slave-drivers of old, and 
ready to lay the lash upon 
the legs of those who fail by 
the way. Thus thousands of 
years ago, I thought, was the 
Sphinx fashioned, to the accom- 
paniment of the same chant and 
a severer whip. For in Egypt 
nothing changes, not even the 
foolish thing called politics ; 
and what do they know of 
politics who carry away the 
sand with primitive delibera- 
tion in their flat baskets ? 
And then I recall the picture 
of three men of the Camel Corps, 
magnificently mounted and 
accoutred, whom I saw at the 
second cataract high up against 
the sky, and who cantered 
down the heavy desert sand 
as though they were riding on 
an easy road. And at Assouan 
I watched through a long morn- 
ing a flight of cranes going 
northward, marshalled in bat- 
talions like an army, with 
light troops to bring up the 
stragglers. It may be remem- 
bered, as a proof of the un- 
changeability of Egypt, that 
Herodotus records this same 
flight of cranes; only he saw 
them on their southern journey 
taking refuge from the wintry 
weather of Seythia in the Ethio- 
pian heat. 

For two thousand five hun- 
dred years Egypt has not, 
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save for brief intervals, been 
governed by Egyptians. Cam- 
byses, the Persian monarch, 
won the land by conquest, and 
established a dominion, which 
lasted, with an interregnum, 
for two hundred years. And 
then Alexander of Macedon, 
the wise, humane, all-conquer- 
ing king, founded Alexandria, 
the great market of the world, 
and relieved the Egyptians from 
the burden of Persian cruelty. 
Revered as the son of Amen, he 
administered Egypt through his 
governors, and left it, when he 
died, happy and _ contented. 
Then followed a long and august 
procession of Ptolemies, Romans, 
Arabs, and Turks, who ruled 
the country in accord with 
their hopes and ambitions. For 
a moment Napoleon, victorious 
at the battle of the Pyramids, 
made himself lord of Egypt, 
until he was driven out by the 
English, who restored the 
supremacy of the Turks. The 
recent history of Egypt is the 
history of English skill and 
wisdom. Under the watchful 
governance of Lord Cromer, 
as British Agent, the country 
grew in wealth and prosperity. 
In the time of the Great War 
England declared a protector- 
ate over Egypt, which it were 
well that she had preserved. 
Unfortunately, over-persuaded 
by the weakness and irresolu- 
tion which followed the peace, 
she established the country, 
which had not been at the 
pains of governing herself for 
more than two thousand years, 
as anlindependentfkingdom, and 
the end of this rash and wicked 
act cannot yet be foreseen. 
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The story of our effective 
occupation of Egypt is a story 
of pride and high endeavour, 
and nowhere is it better told 
than in Lord Cromer’s account 
of his own stewardship. He 
was confronted at the outset 
by the racial paradox, the most 
dangerous of the many para- 
doxes which confronted Egypt. 
This it was, as Lord Milner 
described it: ‘‘ One alien race, 
the English, have had to con- 
trol and guide a second alien 
race, the Turks, by whom they 
are disliked, in the government 
of a third race, the Egyptians.” 
And the difficulty was vastly 
increased by the attitude of 
the French, who hated to see 
the English in command, and 
yet knew well that, if the 
English were to leave bag and 
baggage, they could save them- 
selves only by getting out 
first. Of the dangers which 
beset Lord Cromer, there is 
little that need be said here. 
He was ill-supported at home, 
so long as Lord Granville and 
Mr Gladstone held the strings 
of Government. These two 
statesmen persuaded Lord 
Cromer to accept the services 
of General Gordon, and then 
refused to rescue him, until 
it was too late, when he 
went to Khartoum, at their 
suggestion, to withdraw the 
garrisons. Disaster after dis- 
aster overtook us in Egypt and 
the Soudan through no fault 
of Lord Cromer’s, and at a 
time when he wished to keep 
all his energies free for the 
works of peace, economy, and 
irrigation. The difficulties of 
Lord Cromer’s position cannot 
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be more clearly set forth than 
in his own words. ‘“‘ When it 
is remembered,” he wrote, 
“that the very name of Euro- 
pean stank in the nostrils 
of the Egyptian population ; 
that whatever European ideas 
had taken root in the country 
had been imported from France ; 
that the French Government 
and French public opinion were 
at the outset bitterly opposed 
to the action of England~in 
Egypt; that through the 
medium of an unscrupulous 
press Englishmen were vilified 
and their actions systematically 
misrepresented ; that, under 
the pressure of Europe and 
the European creditors of 
Egypt, a variety of compli- 
cated institutions had been 
created which were in advance 
of the requirements and the 
state of civilisation of the 
country ; that the Treasury 
was wellnigh bankrupt; that 
the army had been disbanded ; 
that no law courts worthy of 
the name existed; that the 
Englishman’s own countrymen, 
who, according to their custom, 
judged mainly by results, ex- 
pected that at the touch of 
the administrative wand all 
abuses would forthwith dis- 
appear; that the fellah ex- 
pected immediate relief from 
taxation and oppression; that 
the Levantine contractor ex- 
pected to dip his itching palm 
into the till of the British 
Treasury ; that the English- 
man’s position was undefined, 
and that he was unable to 
satisfy all these expectations 
at once; that, having first 
quelled a rebellion in Egypt, 
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he was confronted with a still 
more formidable rebellion in 
the Soudan; and lastly, that 
before he had seriously begun 
the work of reform, he was 
constantly pressed by French- 
men, and by some of his own 
countrymen, to declare his con- 
viction that the work was 
accomplished—when all these 
points are remembered, the 
difficulty of the task which 
England undertook may be 
appreciated in its true light. 
But the task was ennobled by 
its difficulty.” Truly it was 
ennobled, and Lord Cromer 
proved the temper of his cour- 
age by achieving it. 

But no sooner was the task 
finished than the poison of self- 
government was injected into 
the body of Egypt—a poison 
which unimaginative politicians 
have been wont to prescribe as 
a cure for all ills. We know the 
formula perfectly well: here is 
a man, let us give him a vote. 
The man may be illiterate 
and unintelligent. He may, 
for his own happiness, have no 
interest save in feeding himself 
and those dependent upon him. 
Then, murmur the foolish ones, 
wake him up from the slumber 
of pathetic contentment. Why 
contentment should be a dis- 
grace is not explained, nor are 
we told how contentment should 
be raised to the higher point 
of rebellion by the gift of a 
thing called a vote and wholly 
misunderstood. But the ac- 
cumulation of votes and voters 
is the highest ambition of our 
demagogues, and they care not 
what the consequences may 
be, so long as the ballot-boxes 
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resemble the corn - sacks of 
Russia, and bulge. In Egypt 
the bad work was begun by 
Eldon Gorst, acting no doubt 
under the orders of the en- 
doctrined radicals at home, 
and was continued until in 
1922, after the interval of a 
protectorate, Egypt was created 
an independent kingdom, with 
what by an irony is called a 
“free” constitution, in the 
wake of which there followed, 
as they are wont to follow, 
murder and rebellion. There 
was no excuse—there never is 
an excuse—for such an action 
as this. When we gave Egypt 
a new constitution, we did an 
equal wrong to Egypt and our- 
selves. For Egypt is, as Bis- 
marck said, the nape of Eng- 
land’s neck. Sever the con- 
nection between us, and the 
British Empire will be at an 
end. The land which is the 
highway to India and to Aus- 
tralia cannot be given up or 
closed against us with any 
security for the future. This 
simple truth we pretended to 
recognise when we imposed 
safeguards in the agreement of 
1922, which Egypt has not 
ratified. How far they are 
compatible with an independ- 
ent throne or universal suffrage, 
the passage of time will show. 

And we did an injustice to 
Egypt, because we prepared to 
renounce suddenly a responsi- 
bility which we had assumed 
and borne for many years. We 
had brought prosperity to 
Egypt ; we had restored justice 
to her courts ; we had set her 
finances upon a sound basis ; 
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and then in a moment of weak- 
ness or fatigue, and under the 
auspices of Mr Lloyd George, 
surrendering to assassination, 
according to his wont, we threw 
her back upon her own re- 
sources. Henceforth the work 
which had been done willingly 
by Englishmen was to be handed 
over by degrees to Egyptians. 
It was ordained that by 1927 


all the English officials should | 


be replaced. The doctors and 
bacteriologists who had kept 
disease at bay were to be dis- 
missed in favour of Egyptians, 
whose ignorance and lack of 
training would make easy the 
return of plague and cholera. 
In the supreme court justice 
was to be dispensed by three 
judges, two of whom were to 
be Egyptians, ready to outvote, 
as they have outvoted, the 
president, when men of their 
own blood were in danger. 
And all this was done, not to 
serve any good end, but to 
support a system of politics 
already exposed and discredited. 

As we have said, the sur- 
render was followed, as it was 
followed in India, by crimes of 
violence. The Egyptians, who 
had been governed for more 
than two thousand years by 
foreigners, discovered suddenly 
a spirit of nationalism which 
justified murder in their eyes. 
Several English officials were 
assassinated; the Sirdar, Sir 
Lee Stack, was murdered as 4 
reminder that the Egyptians 
looked upon the Soudan as 
their own; and when the 
murderers were brought to jus- 
tice they were all, save one, 
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acquitted by a majority of the 
Supreme Court, whereupon the 
English President resigned as a 
protest against an obvious mis- 
carriage of justice. Meanwhile 
the election, held for the first 
time under a direct and uni- 


' versal suffrage, returned Zagh- 


lul to power by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Such was the 
situation which Lord Lloyd 
was asked to face, and he 
faced it with wisdom and cour- 
age. It is fortunate for the 
future of Great Britain and of 
Cairo that a statesman of 
Lord Lloyd’s fearlessness and 
resolution is at the Residency. 
It is not too late, fortunately, 
to end the evil which Mr Lloyd 
George’s Coalition did in the 
Kast, as in Ireland and else- 
where. To begin with, Lord 
Lloyd refused to accept Zaghlul, 
the friend of the assassins, as 
Prime Minister. So far it is 
well. It remains to insist that 
the securities, which we im- 
posed in 1922, should be en- 
forced ; and we have good hope, 
since the British High Com- 
missioner will never adopt a 
policy of surrender, that the 
peace, the justice, the solvency, 
the prosperity of Egypt will 
be restored and guarded. The 
news that a battleship had pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria meant 
that at this time, at any rate, 
the English Government was 
giving its full support to Lord 
Lloyd. 

When in 1922 Mr Lloyd 
George gave up Egypt to the 
armed agitation of Zaghlul, as 
he had given up Ireland to 
the armed agitation of Mike 


Egypt. 
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Collins, even he, as we have 
said, reserved certain points. 
The Suez Canal was to be pro- 
tected efficiently, lest our com- 
munications with the Hast 
should be endangered, the 
interest upon the debt was 
to be assured, and no claim 
was to be made by the Egyp- 
tians to control the Soudan. 
These were among the points 
reserved. And though we 
carried out our part of the 
bargain, the agreement remains 
uni-lateral. The Egyptians 
have hitherto refused to ac- 
cept the terms imposed upon 
them, and until they accept 
these terms, and others which 
their own lawlessness has ren- 
dered necessary, we remain 
and they remain in statu quo. 
But there is no fear of sur- 
render on our side. We have 
got rid for ever of Mr Lloyd 
George. Our government will 
not, through fear, give in to 
assassination. It will not per- 
mit another European power 
to step in—and several Powers 
would be glad of the chance, 
if only we renounced our duty, 
of stepping in—to do the work 
which has been laid upon us. 
It will, we believe, give a free 
support to the man on the 
spot. And Lord Lloyd, for 
his part, may be trusted con- 
fidently to take such action as 
will secure our peaceful life 
in Egypt, and our free com- 
munication with our great 
Empire. Meanwhile the un- 
changing life of Egypt goes on, 
and Rameses IT. still looks out, 
in his fourfold effigy, from Abu- 
Simbel. 
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THINGS SELDOM SEEN AND FACTS DISPUTED. 


BY THE REV. C. E. GREEN. 


My father was a scholar, 
naturalist, and sportsman, and 
from him I inherited not only a 
taste for the classics but an 
aptitude for observing the 
appearance and habits of many 
creatures, and especially for 
noting anything unusual or 
strange in natural life. 

I recall, for instance, the 
appearance in South Devon of 
the bittern, the mouse-coloured 
bat, the hoopoe, and the col- 
lared pratincole, and I remem- 
ber seeing, as lately as 1907, a 
marsh harrier. Such sights are 
not often vouchsafed to us in 
the England of to-day, nor 
such freaks of nature as a 
white robin with speckled brown 
breast, or a white blackbird 
with black-barred wings and 
orange bill. 

But the things which I have 
seen, and now record, are for 
the most part things which 
must be common and frequent 
in occurrence, and yet, from 
one cause or another, men 
seldom witness them. And 
first and foremost among them 
I will place the method of a 
heron in dealing with an eel. 

In the summer of 1908 or 
1909 I was fishing on the 
Yealm, between Yealmpton and 
Puslinch Bridge. The Yealm, 
being small and much 
** bushed,” is not a good stream 
for fly-fishing, and, the water 
being somewhat coloured, I was 


using a Devon minnow. I 
had had good sport among the 
trout and sea-trout (or peal, 
as we call them in Devon), 
and in the big corner pool, 
about 200 yards above Puslinch 
Bridge, had just secured a peal 
of about 2 lb. 

Every fisherman knows that 
a lively fish is liable to “ make 
a mess of things ”’ when caught 
on a@ minnow with all its 
“ triangles ’ of hooks, and that 
time and patience are needed 
in the process of disentangle- 
ment. Such was the case now, 
and, as it was about mid-day 
and exceedingly hot, I hastily 
killed the fish and retired about 
ten yards to a shady oak, at 
the foot of which I seated 
myself before proceeding with 
my task. My coat and cap 
were much the colour of the 
tree-trunk against which I 
leant, and my rod was lying on 
the ground. 

As I sat there, a heron came 
flying down-stream and alighted 
straight opposite to me on the 
other bank, and not twenty 
yards away. He immediately 
turned round and faced up- 
stream, in the direction from 
which he had come, and he 
had, as I had noticed before 
he pitched, a squirming eel in 
his beak, held by the middle. 

The tree-trunk was not more 
still than I, as I watched to 
see how he would deal with 
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his captive. He could not eat 
it while he held it by the 
middle, and if he dropped it, 
it would certainly escape him 
in the long grass. I only hoped 
he would do something with it 
before he saw me and fled. 

But the heron seemed de- 
termined to do nothing. Silent 
and motionless he stood, like a 
bird carved out of stone, and 
the only thing that moved was 
the wretched eel, the two ends 
of which squirmed and wriggled 
vainly. As the moments passed 
slowly away, each of them an 
agony to me in my dread of 
discovery, I felt inclined to 
call out, “‘Oh! do get on with 
it!” 

And at last he did ‘‘ get on 
with it.” So far from dropping 
the eel, with an upward jerk 
he sent it spinning into the 
air, and as it descended, caught 
it deftly by the head. (“‘ My 
word!” I thought, “what a 
splendid field you would make 
in the slips ! ’’) 

And then the fun began! 
Up and down thrashed that long 
beak and head like a flail, 
cracking the poor eel in the air 
like a whip. I could hear the 
sound plainly where I sat. 
And when every joint was 
paralysed, up went the head 
again till the lifeless eel was, 
so to speak, balanced on its 
nose with its tail pointing 
straight to the sky, and then 
the great beak opened wide and 
the eel slid downwards into the 
gaping mouth. There was a 
gulp or two, and I plainly saw 
the outline of the fish passing 
down inside the slim neck. 
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For half a minute or so the 
heron stood still, looking, I 
thought, exceedingly uncom- 
fortable, and then, with a 
lurch forward, he sprang into 
the air, wheeled round, and 
flapped slowly away towards 
the sea. 

Now, what a sight was this ! 
But how many people have seen 
it? And is it the invariable 
mode of procedure when a 
heron eats an eel? If so, it 
must be a very common spec- 
tacle, for herons eat thousands 
of eels daily, and yet I have 
never met a man who has 
witnessed it. I once came 
across a naturalist in Wales, 
who told me that he had 
always suspected and desired 
to behold this sight, but, in 
spite of days spent in hiding in 
marshes, had never realised his 
hope. 


Another riverside scene. In 
the early ’eighties I was fishing 
with my father on the Lud, a 
small tributary of the Erme. 
Having just finished our lunch, 
we were resting ander a hedge— 
which in Devon means a large 
bank with a nut-hedge on the 
top—when two dippers came 
flitting up-stream with their 
purposeful flight and plaintive 
cry, and settled on the rocks at 
the head of a little pool which 
one of us had been fishing 
half an hour earlier. 

To and fro they ran over the 
face of the rock, and then, 
one after the other, calmly 
walked under the water, cling- 
ing to the face of the rock and 
evidently eating something 
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which they found upon its 
surface beneath the water. 
Several times they emerged, 
and several times returned to 
their employment beneath the 
surface. They seemed to us 
to cling closely to the rock, 
much as a woodpecker or nut- 
hatch clings to a tree, and this 
was more apparent when one 
of them crept over the edge 
of the rock and presented us 
with a side-view of his opera- 
tions. Looking back, I should 
say that they were under the 
water quite a minute on each 
occasion, working busily all the 
time that they were submerged. 

My father, who was a natur- 
alist of great experience and of 
some repute, told me that what 
we had seen was a recognised 
habit of the dipper, but I 
cannot recollect at this distance 
of time whether he said that 
he had ever witnessed such a 
sight before. I can only recall 
his rapturous exclamations of 
delight at the beauty and grace 
of the little creatures. 

But if it was his only ex- 
perience of such a delightful 
exhibition, I was more for- 
tunate than he, for some years 
later I witnessed a similar 
exploit—of one dipper this time 
—at the head of a large deep 
pool in the Erme, about fifty 
yards above Ermington Mills. 

I remember killing a trout of 
2 lb 3 oz., a very noble fish for 
a Devon stream, in that pool 
on Whit Monday 1905, but on 
this occasion I had no such 
luck, and, because the blazing 
sun was making fishing an 
unprofitable pursuit, I was lying 
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under the gorse bushes on the 
bank, in the hope of observing 
unseen some of the secrets 
which nature so often reveals to 
the patient watcher at a 
riverside. 

And my patience was re- 
warded. Once more I saw the 
little bird walk boldly down 
the face of the rock, wading 
until he was submerged. Once 
more I observed his manner of 
clinging to the stone, most 
noticeable when he again oblig- 
ingly presented me with a 
profile view as he crept along 
the side of the rock. 

Now I consider that these 
observations are the more 
worthy of record because in 
recent years I have seen it 
publicly stated in the ‘ Times’ 
by a great naturalist, not only 
that it was a myth that dippers 
walked under the water, but 
that it was impossible for them 
to do so. 

In reply I say what I have 
seen, but, at the same time, I 
should hesitate to say that the 
dippers I watched walked. I 
should prefer to say that they 
clung to the rock, in much the 
same way that a woodpecker 
clings to the trunk or bough 
of a tree ; and just as the wood- 
pecker, if it ceased to hold the 
tree, would certainly fall off, 
so, I imagine, if the dipper 
ceased to hold the rock, would 
it float to the surface. 

I append an account of the 
movements of the same bird 
from Armistead’s ‘ Angler’s 
Paradise,’ p. 143, which seems 
to some extent to confirm 
what I say. He says :— 
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“ But look! what is that ? 
A fish? No; a bird, emerging 
from the water, which scatters 
from its feathers as it flies 
and swiftly disappears round a 
bend. We cautiously creep on 
and see him sitting on a stone, 
a little beauty, with a throat 
white as the driven snow. 
His tail perked jauntily, he 
faces us—he turns—he dips his 
body. Is he curtseying? No, 
not exactly; it’s only his 
way. But there, he’s in again, 
taking the plunge right merrily. 
How long he stays beneath ! 
Yes, he’s at home beneath the 
water and keeps us waiting in 
suspense. At last he reappears 
with something in his mouth. 
What is it? shout! he’s off 
and dropped it, and we run 
to pick it up. It is, we find, 
not a trout egg, but a water 
insect—a deadly enemy to the 
ova of salmonide; and that 
is the work of cinclus in October 
and November. He is one of 
Nature’s workers, and he does 
his duty, saving many lives by 
taking others ; and if he takes 
a fish in spring to feed his 
callow brood, perhaps he makes 
amends by keeping down their 
enemies at other times.” 


And now let me answer 
humbly, as beseems a mere 
observer, another positive asser- 
tion by several great natur- 
alists in recent years. 

We have all heard or seen 
the statement, made by men 
who should be qualified to 
speak, that a cuckoo always 
lays her egg directly into the 
nest which she adopts, and 
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never, after laying it upon the 
ground, carries it in her bill 
and deposits it in the nest. 

In reply I have two obser- 
vations to make. In the first 
place, I have seen the latter 
operation performed twice in 
one year, 1914, at an interval 
of a few days and at spots not 
200 yards apart—facts which 
incline me to think that on 
each occasion I saw the same 
bird. The scene was the 
Walsham road between Hep- 
worth and Walsham-le- Willows, 
about 200 or 300 yards from the 
Turnpike road, and the bird 
deposited her egg on the grass 
by the roadside, and then 
carried it in her bill into the 
hedge. I was on each occasion 
enabled to witness the per- 
formance because I came up 
behind the bird on a silent 
bicycle. 

My second observation may 
be put into the form of a 
question. Why is it that there 
is a common belief among 
country people that cuckoos 
eat eggs, unless it be that many 
others beside myself have seen 
them with eggs in their bills ? 
And if so, were not those eggs 
their own, and on their way to 
the nest ? 

Before leaving the cuckoo, I 
have to report of her a most 
extraordinary thing, a thing 
concerning which I should like 
to be able to claim that I had 
witnessed it with my own eyes, 
but unfortunately I cannot. 

One of the gardeners at 
Lichborough Hall, a very in- 
telligent young man, told me a 
few months ago that a young 
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cuckoo was hatched last summer 
in a water-wagtail’s nest in a 
pigeon-cote at the Hall. The 
extraordinary circumstance in 
connection with this event was 
that the front of the opening 
of the recess which contained 
the nest was so overgrown by a 
sturdy creeper that no bird 
larger than a wagtail could 
possibly enter. Moreover, the 
nest was at the back of the 
recess, five or six inches inside 
the opening. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the cuckoo could 
not have entered the recess, nor, 
if she had laid the egg outside, 
could she have carried it into 
the nest. The utmost she could 
have done was to place it just 
inside the opening, leaving it 
to the wagtails to convey it to 
the nest. 

When the young bird began 
to grow the gardener discovered 
its presence and enlarged the 
opening by cutting away the 
creeper, in order that it might 
be able to leave the nest. 

It is a matter of great regret 
to me that I was not informed 
of this strange event at the 
time, but unfortunately I took 
my holiday early last summer 
and was away from home when 
it occurred. Had I been at 
home I should certainly have 
been invited to investigate the 
matter. As it is, I can only 
tell the tale as it was told to 
me—and leave it. 

Before taking leave of the 
cuckoo I must mention one 
bold fellow who delighted and 
amused us “ prodigiously ” at 


Hepworth Rectory in the sum- 
mer of 1919. 
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This bird was exceedingly 
sociable and sought, rather than 
avoided, human society. There 
was a rose-pole not ten yards 
from the drawing-room window, 
and he used to sit on the top 
of this pole and “cuckoo” 
with all his might to all who 
sat within. He was always 
doing it, and the more people 
he could have to listen to him, 
the better he seemed to be 
pleased ! 

When he was not entertain- 
ing us vocally he was often 
to be seen trotting up and down 
the drive and pulling worms 
out of the edges of the lawns. 

Now I was always taught 
that cuckoos lived upon hairy 
caterpillars, and that the reason 
of their leaving this country 
before their young ones did so 
was that the supply of cater- 
pillars became insufficient after 
the month of June, or July at 
the latest. But here was a 
bird capturing and eating worms 
like a thrush, and such a bird 
could certainly support life 
in England till the autumn, 
when the young cuckoos also 
would be ready to migrate. 

Clearly the cuckoo leaves us 
early, not because he must, but 
because he wants to as soon as 
his family cares are ended. 
Like the swift, he is a vagabond 
and likes to be always on the 
move. 

A suspicion also suggests 
itself to me that this sociable 
bird had in the year previous 
been fed and fussed over by 
people, in whose garden perhaps 
he had been born, and, on 
revisiting England, he wished 
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to show that he regarded human 
beings as friends. 


** Next, please!’ as my old 
form-master used to say, when 
correcting “copies,” and the 
next is a rook. And a very 
unhappy rook he was ! 

The “May Week ”’ had just 
ended and I had exchanged 
the festivities of Cambridge 
for the more sober joys of my 
beautiful home in South Devon. 
In those far-off years, if one 
wished to quaff the whole of 
the cup of enjoyment, the day 
was never sufficiently long un- 
less one rose when the sun rose. 
Therefore, having heard over- 
night that some rabbits had 
been showing a _ pernicious 
appreciation of carnations, the 
dawn of a June morning found 
me looking from my bedroom 
window across the lawn in 
search of the marauders. No 
bunnies met my eye, but the 
field beyond the garden was 
black with a silent and motion- 
less crowd of rooks. 

There was something strange 
in the stillness and silence of 
the birds, usually so busy and 
noisy. And then I noticed 
that, with four exceptions, the 
rooks were all facing in one 
direction, while rather apart, 
and sideways to the crowd, 
stood three rooks—two of them 
facing the third,—and just 
beyond the three stood another, 
facing the crowd. 

The third of the three rooks 
remained motionless, with low- 
ered head, while the two who 
faced him bowed repeatedly 
towards him, and when they 
VOL. COXX.—NO. MCCOXXIX. 
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ceased, the rook who was facing 
the crowd bowed in similar 
fashion. This strange perform- 
ance was repeated several times, 
after which the “ presiding ” 
rook, with a final bow and a 
hoarse “‘ caw,” flew away, and 
the whole company, except the 
three, followed him in silence. 
And then the poor wretch, 
upon whom apparently judg- 
ment had been passed, bowed 
his head submissively, and the 
other two hopped up to him 
and pecked him to death! 
We have here undoubtedly a 
formal accusation and trial 
before a judge, a condemnation 
and execution, but what was 
the language spoken, what the 
means of communication be- 
tween accusers and judge, be- 
tween judge, criminal, and 
executioners ? The only spoken 
word was the final croak of the 
judge before leaving the court, 
and the only visible sign of 
intercourse the strange bowings 
of accusers and judge. A 
nod at times seems as powerful 
in effect as the most impas- 
sioned address of counsel. 
But the greatest interest 
attaching to this incident lies 
in the example it affords of the 
law and order of community 
life and the exercise of de- 
liberation and judgment among 
birds. Idiots—I can hardly 
call them people—on hearing a 
story like this babble of “ the 
instinct’ of birds, though in- 
stinct is a blind compelling 
force, bred in the race by the 
frequent exercise of reason by 
generations of ancestors, where- 
as here we have plain evidence 
E 
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of exchange of ideas, delibera- 
tion, reason, and social (if not 
moral) sense. 


So far I have dealt only 
with birds. I should like now, 
if I may, to say something of 
fish. 

Fish are perhaps the most 
extraordinary and mysterious of 
all creatures. The life-history 
of the salmon is astounding, 
that of the eel leaves one gasp- 
ing, and even the casual visitor 
to the riverside feels that he 
is approaching a treasury of 
nature’s secrets. Anything— 
though too often it is nothing— 
may come forth from those 
deep dark waters ! 

But one thing the fisherman 
knows right well, that the prey 
he is seeking is gifted with 
marvellously keen sight, and 
hejis only too sadly aware that, 
if he has exposed himself to 
view, his utmost cunning will 
not avail. 

And yet.... 
tell you. 

One broiling hot day in 
July, about 1908, I was walking 
down the right bank of the 
river Erme, a little way above 
Sequer’s Bridge, on my way to 
lunch at Modbury. I had 
fished up as far as Ermington 
Vicarage, and was now retiring 
from the conflict till the length- 
ening shadows should bring the 
evening rise. 

I was walking, therefore, 
along the bank, flicking my 
line, which I had not reeled in, 
backwards and forwards as I 
went, when, under the bank 
opposite to me, I saw two sea- 


Well, I must 
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trout just below the surface 
and full in the glare of the sun. 
Now, I had been walking fast, 
I was on the edge of a bank 
ten feet above the river, I 
had absolutely no cover, and 
by all the rules of the game the 
fish must have seen me more 
clearly than I saw _ them. 
However, it was a long cast 
and it would be good practice 
to try it, and so, lengthening my 
line by degrees, I made the 
attempt, the fly dropped within 
an inch of the fish, and the 
larger of them seized it at 
once ! 

Why did he do it? Either 
he saw me and took my fly 
notwithstanding, or, in spite of 
my glaring visibility, he was 
unable to see me. In view of 
another experience, I incline to 
the latter alternative. I might, 
as I slipped the net under hin, 
have murmured “quem deus 
vult perdere,’”’ but unfortunately 
he got off almost immediately ! 

And now for the other ex- 
perience, which inclines me to 
believe that fish are at times 
unable to see the most ob- 
viously visible objects. 

It was trout with which I 
had to deal this time, trout 
which are far keener of sight 
than sea-trout. I was standing 
within a few feet of them, and 
yet they could not see me. 

Just below Princetown the 
Devonport leat flows sluggishly 
through a little wood. There 
are nice trout in the leat, and, 
when there was a stiff up- 
stream breeze, I used to catch 
a good many by crouching and 
casting from below. But one 
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day I found myself in the wood 
when there was not sufficient 
wind to ruffle the surface, 
and the sun was beating fiercely 
from above. The shadow of the 
leaves of the overhanging trees 
made a chequered pattern, 
faintly moving, on the water, 
and every foot of the surface 
was dimpled by a rising fish. 

For some minutes I lay 
watching, sprawled at full 
length, and then cautiously 
dropped a fly, at the end of a 
shortened line, over a rising 
fish, and he took it at once. 

I was obliged to stand up to 
land him, and then I was 
conscious of an extraordinary 
state of affairs. The other fish 
all round me continued to 
rise and paid as little attention 
to me as if I had been literally 
invisible. And so it went on. 
Fish after fish I caught, stand- 
ing on the very edge of the bank. 
I could see every spot of their 
beautiful markings, every move- 
ment of mouth, fin, and tail. 
Some of them were so close to 
me that I could have touched 
them with my landing-net, and 
yet, as long as I avoided using 
the net, they could not see that 
anything was wrong. When- 
ever I could, I risked hold and 
tackle and lifted them to the 
bank, but now and then I had 
to use the net, and then that 
Spot was spoilt and I was 
obliged to go farther on. 

It seemed as if I might have 
stayed in that wood inde- 
finitely, until I had caught or 
pricked every fish there, but 
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when certainty enters sport 
ceases, and I soon went down 
to the moorland reaches, where 
the chances were more equal 
and the interest greater. 

I thought at the time that it 
was the chequered pattern, 
made by swaying boughs on 
the water’s surface, that ren- 
dered me invisible to the fish, 
but, helpful as such a moving 
pattern undoubtedly is to the 
fisherman, I have since dis- 
covered that it is not enough 
to cause the fish to be so blind 
to the presence of their enemy 
as they were on that occasion. 
Even when I used the net 
they did not seem to see it 
until it was dipped into the 
water, when they fled at once. 
And I have no doubt that 
there was some factor, con- 
nected with the glaring light, 
that prevented them from seeing 
what was happening above the 
water’s surface. 

On both the occasions, then, 
when the incidents which I 
have narrated occurred in 
glaring sunlight, fish were un- 
conscious of objects and move- 
ments above them, but were 
observant of objects on the 
water’s surface or beneath it. 
They could see a fly, they 
could see a submerged net, but 
the fisherman and all his move- 
ments were invisible to them. 

I cannot explain it. I have 
been out fishing thousands of 
times, but this has only hap- 
pened to me twice. It is not a 
study in natural history, but a 
problem in optics. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


LESSONS OF THE GENERAL STRIKE—THE DEATH OF LIBERALISM— 
PICKING UP THE PIECES. 


THE General Strike ended, 
as it could only end, in un- 
conditional surrender. The 
poor working men, like the 
conscripts that they are, were 
told to leave their work, and 
they left it. Their action is 
said to prove the solidarity of 
labour. It proves merely the 
iron discipline in which they 
are bound by their officers. 
By striking they did a vast 
deal of harm, and no single 
soul on earth was the better 
for their slavish obedience. And 
yet, maybe, the strike was not 
wholly in vain; for it taught 
the lesson, which will not be 
forgotten, that general strikes 
are foredoomed to failure. The 
rest of England—that vast 
body of citizens who do not 
subscribe to the fund of a 
union—is neither lazy nor in- 
competent. It can look after 
itself and its wants without 
trouble or discomfort, and can 
afford to laugh, as indeed it 
did laugh, at the folly of these 
sanguine and arrogant leaders 
of the unions, who seem to 
have believed that organised 
labour is indispensable. 

The strike collapsed at the 
mere contact with reality. It 
was seen at once that the coun- 
try’s work could be done as 
easily without the official work- 
ing classes as with them. The 
petty inconveniences caused by 


a sudden refusal of some three 
mnillions to work were treated 
very lightly. A spirit of help- 
fulness was abroad which made 
the Trade Unions ridiculous, 
and the Great Strike, as 
its supporters magniloquently 
called it, very soon appeared 
to be nothing better than a 
bad joke. In the end the 
General Council thought it best 
to surrender. It had achieved 
nothing by its action. The 
sympathy which it pretended 
to have shown with the miners 
was utterly useless, and as the 
organisation of the volunteers 
on the other side worked easily 
and simply, as the supply of 
milk and food presented no 
difficulty, it was plain that the 
General Council could not for 
many days have persuaded 
the members of the Trade 
Unions from drifting back to 
work. So they—the members 
of the Trade Unions—took up 
their tools again as humbly 
and slavishly as they had laid 
them down, and there was an 
end of a tragic farce, which is 
not likely to be repeated. 

No sooner was the strike 
over than the leaders were 
ready with apologies for their 
foolish policy. Messrs Thomas 
and MacDonald hastened to 
admit that they had made a 
mistake, and declared that they 
had been opposed to the policy 
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which prevailed from the be- 
ginning. Most of all they 
desired to explain that the 
strike was not in any sense 
revolutionary. The sole cause 
of it, we were told again and 
again, was industrial loyalty. 
Again and again we were in- 
vited to look at Messrs Thomas 
and MacDonald as statesmen, 
whose sole aim and object were 
peace. This fairy tale was 
believed by few, and assuredly 
not by those who told it aloud 
and on all sides. The members 
of the General Council are not 
so simple as they would wish 
to appear to-day. They have 
studied, no doubt, the methods 
of Lenin, the great master of 
them all. They know that 
revolution must begin in dis- 
organisation, and disorganisa- 
tion is reached most speedily 
through a general strike. Had 
the strike been successful, had 
the Government gone, cap in 
hand, and asked of the strikers 
what terms they would accept, 
there would have been not a 
word of industrialism. The 
members of the Council would 
instantly have revealed their 
ambitions, and would have 
eagerly divided up among them- 
selves the posts which they 
were willing to accept in a 
hew government of their own 
devising. The General Strike, 
indeed, could have had no 
other end in view than revolu- 
tion. The dispute in the coal- 
fields, to which the General 
Strike pretended to give help, 
has itself nothing to do with 
industrialism. Its leaders, un- 
less they be entirely without 
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the rudiments of economics, 
must know that so long as 
they demand “not a shilling 
off, not an hour on,” negotia- 
tions cannot be carried on. 
If the money is not there 
which should pay the wages, 
it cannot be dug up from a 
hole in the ground or dis- 
covered lying idle in the bank. 
But the leaders of the miners 
do not want agreement. They 
are not aiming at anything 
else than the destruction of 
the industry. They are doing 
their best to ‘‘ bring capitalism 
to its knees,” to make it im- 


possible for the wisest and . 


most generous of owners to 
carry on their business; and 
if only they could succeed in 
their foolish endeavour, they 
would then clamour for nation- 
alisation as the only way out. 
That is the plot which they 
have laid, and which they do 
not conceal; but the plot 
cannot be twisted into an in- 
dustrial strike. It is, as Mr 
Cook well knows, that humble 
follower of Lenin, a first step 
to revolution. 

From this it inevitably fol- 
lows that the General Strike 
was revolutionary also. Illegal 
in its inception, it could have 
led only to disaster and death 
had it succeeded in its pur- 
pose. The first result of a 
successful strike of all the 
trades is disorder and starva- 
tion, which those who had be- 
gun the strike would have been 
powerless to check or to alle- 
viate. It is easy enough to 
set a ball rolling down a hill. 
It is impossible to stop it in 
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its course when you think it 
has run far enough. And 
though Messrs Thomas and 
MacDonald would have been 
very soon brushed aside by 
the extremists, had they suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a 
revolution, they could not plead 
in excuse that they had not 
intended to go so far. Their 
impotence, which they will 
never foresee, would have been 
no condonation of their crime. 
Even though they failed, they 
were in a hurry to confess 
their disapproval of general 
strikes wherever they are made, 
and loudly to condemn the 
particular strike which they 
had initiated. 

Although Mr Thomas is an 
adept at facing both ways, 
though Mr MacDonald is but 
a timid sentimentalist, trying 
hard to be a man of action, 
they are still the stuff of which 
Kerenskys are made. Neither 
of them would ever have the 
strength to dominate a storm 
of their own raising. If they 
have not the power to do good, 
they have still the power, or 
the importance, to do much 
evil. Nor in the past have 
they shown any desire to serve 
their country or to ensure 
peace. We all know what Mr 
MacDonald did when we were 
at war with Germany. He gave 
what aid and comfort he could 
to Germany ; his writings were 
used by all our enemies as 
propaganda for their cause ; 
and not only did he refuse to 
work for England himself, but 
he was the steadfast opponent 
of compulsory service. When 
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the revolution broke out in 
Russia, he did his best, without 
knowledge and without motive, 
to form in England Soldiers’ and 
Workers’ Councils, which should 
take the place of the existing 
Government. Before daring to 
take so vast a responsibility 
upon his feeble shoulders, he 
should have had some means 
of foreseeing the consequences 
of his own foolish action. He 
had neither foresight nor ex- 
perience, and no doubt had 
he seen his recklessness cause 
an infinite deal of misery 
and bloodshed, he would have 
escaped, moaning, as did 
Kerensky, from the conse- 
quences of his sanguine con- 
spiracy. So little jealous of 
his country’s independence is 
he that he attempted to put 
British labour under the heel 
of the International. And now 
that he has made no success 
of the General Strike, his friends 
come forward and proclaim 
him both a man of peace and 
a moderate. Of course, he is 
neither the one nor the other, 
and he is prevented from being 
a national danger only by lack 
of courage and energy. 

Mr Thomas is at once more 
plausible and more dangerous 
than Mr MacDonald. He has 
a happier trick than his leader 
of deceiving others. His record 
is even darker than Mr Mac- 
Donald’s. Again and again he 
has shown himself the foe of 
England, and then by a showy 
speech or a worthless profession 
of loyalty he has won his way 
back to tolerance, if not to 
favour. And favour is very 
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dear to him. He likes to move 
in what no doubt he calls 
“upper circles.’’ He is a Privy 
Councillor, who has made re- 
bellious speeches, and who has 
not scrupled to propose “‘ direct 
action ’’ when he did not get 
his way. In 1920 he proposed 
to prevent the movement of 
His Majesty’s forces by calling 
a strike, which he could not 
by any perversion of good sense 
describe as “‘industrial.”” He 
has been the moving spirit in 
the worst strikes of his time, 
and his most eminent project 
was described by Mr Lloyd 
George as ‘‘ the outcome of an 
anarchist plot.’”’ He is no less 
ready to turn his failures to 
good account than he is to 
make open attacks upon the 
peace and prosperity of his 
country. He would ask us to 
believe now that he was always 
bitterly opposed to the General 
Strike, and that he layed his 
part in it merely that he might 
be a moderating influence when 
the end came. He is not likely 
to persuade his friends or his 
enemies to believe in this fairy 
story, and it is a cause of 
great satisfaction to all save 
the rebels that Mr Thomas is 
as profoundly discredited as 
Mr MacDonald. Neither the 
one nor the other is likely to 
lift his head very high again. 
The honours which careless or 
over-amiable men and bodies 
have conferred upon them will 
not be repeated. The honorary 
degree which was offered to 
Mr Thomas before the strike 
will, we suppose, be conferred 
upon him. Mr MacDonald 
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thought it prudent to decline 
an honour at Cambridge which 
would have been hotly con- 
tested, and for the future it 
is to be hoped that Oxford and 
Cambridge will reserve their 
honours for those who have 
earned them in the fields of art 
and science, and no longer 
bestow them upon politicians 
whose reputations are ephem- 
eral, and are sometimes gone 
completely before the honours 
can be conferred. 

The leaders who were re- 
sponsible for the strike alter- 
nated, when it was all over, 
between penitence and a mildly 
assumed satisfaction. They 
were like men blowing on their 
fingers to keep them warm. 
They declare that “‘there has 
never been anything like those 
nine days in any country.” 
Perhaps there has not. But 
the singularity of those nine 
days is not what they wish it 
to have been. The nine days 
were singular because they 
proved that the Englishmen 
who do not belong to the 
Trade Unions are quite com- 
petent and very eager to do 
the work of the country. The 
indispensability and the skill 
of the unions are superstitions 
which will not be accepted 
again. Untrained men were 
found to do the work which 
the others had left with ease 
and promptitude. And so eager 
were they—the young men and 
undergraduates — that, while 
they waited to be appointed 
to their places, they could 
think neither of books nor of 
sport. Moreover, the experi- 
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ence which they gained in the 
nine days will not be lost. 
They would do still better at 
their jobs were the T.U.C. ever 
so foolish as to drive the un- 
willing Trade Unions to an- 
other strike. Mr Hamilton 
Fyfe is rash enough to say that 
“it was a greater success than 
any one had dared to hope, 
this quiet dignified withdrawal 
of labour by three million 
workers.”” We can only hope 
that all other attempts made 
by the friends of Mr Hamilton 
Fyfe may attain equal suc- 
cess. It is clear that when 
they meet quietly and in their 
homes the fire-eating -Trade 
Unionists are easily pleased, 
and if they regard their General 
Strike as a triumph we will 
not grudge them many an- 
other triumph as brightly glit- 
tering as this one. 

And yet it is difficult to 
believe, when you read the 
terms upon which the railway- 
men returned to work, that 
there was any feeling of exulta- 
tion in their hearts. They can 
scarcely have been in a mood 
of triumph, for the terms, fair 
as they were, were properly 
severe. The railwaymen, mis- 
guided by Mr Thomas, had 
broken their contracts and 
taken part in an attack upon 
the constitution of the country. 
They went back, not as prodi- 
gal sons. As they came out at 
a word, like the patient slaves 
that they are, so they returned 
at a word, spoken by Mr 
Thomas, their master. Yet 
so long have the unionists and 
their leaders been flattered and 
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pampered, so long have they 
been told that they are the 
real saviours of the country, 
that they perhaps expected to 
be met by the directors of the 
companies carrying banners and 
marching to the joyous sound 
of drums and fifes. Those of 
them who were taken back— 
obviously after the dislocation 
of the railways they could not 
all be taken back at once— 
were not received as heroes. 
Their errors were set clearly 
before them, and they were 
invited to accept such terms 
as could not be evaded. ‘‘ The 
Trade Unions ’—thus runs the 
document—‘“‘ admit that in call- 
ing a strike they committed 
a wrongful act against the com- 
panies, and agree that the com- 
panies do not by reinstatement 
surrender their legal rights to 
claim damages arising out of 
the strike from strikers and 
others responsible.” There is 
no room for escape here, and 
equally clear is the other con- 
dition. “The unions under- 
take ’—thus it is set down— 
* (a) not again to instruct their 
members to strike without 
previous negotiation with the 
company ; (b) to give no sup- 
port of any kind to their mem- 
bers to take any unarthorised 
action; (c) not to encourage 
supervisory employees in the 
special class to take any part 
in any strike.” It cannot have 
been agreeable to the arrogance 
of the Trade Unions to accept 
these just, if severe, terms. 
For many years the leaders of 
the unions have regarded them- 
selves as the fine salt of the 
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earth. They have lived shel- 


tered lives. Flattery has been 
their daily and necessary food. 
They have believed that what- 
ever they did was right merely 
because they did it. They 
permitted the other classes of 
the community to exist, so 
long as they bowed the knee 
to labour and acknowledged 
labour’s indispensability. And 
now they are handled so roughly 
that they perforce acknowledge 
that employers and even com- 
mon citizens may claim some 
consideration. They confess to 
the commission of unlawful 
acts, and though Mr Hamilton 
Fyfe, that ‘‘ middle-class man,” 
to use his own phrase, assures 
them that “‘the admission of 
being in the wrong is technical,” 
they had better not depend 
upon its ‘‘ technicality ’’ when 
next they are minded to break 
the law. The same Mr Hamil- 
ton Fyfe, in his worthless pam- 
phlet, ‘Behind the Scenes of 
the Great Strike,’ tells his 
dupes that “you can’t hold 
English gentlemen to anything 
but their signatures.” Thus 
he attributes to others the 
chicanery which he persuades 
his own friends to practise. 
Not even their signature binds 
them, and their admission, 
signed and sealed, of being in 
the wrong is merely technical ! 

Nero fiddled when Rome 
was burning. When the whole 
of England was aflame with 
revolution, Lord Oxford and 
Asquith and Mr Lloyd George 
sat in a corner and quarrelled. 
They quarrelled bitterly enough, 
but they quarrelled for quarrel- 
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ling’s sake about things that 
didn’t and couldn’t matter. 
In brief, they quarrelled about 
the leadership of the Liberal 
Party, which long ago ceased 
to exist. As though the poor 
little handful of stalwarts whom 
Mr Lloyd George and Lord 
Oxford and Asquith can mar- 
shal in the House of Commons 
were more than sufficient to 
save the world, the two leaders 
must needs fly at one another’s 
throat and divide their Party 
into two hostile factions. It 
is one way, no doubt, of get- 
ting amusement out of politics. 
But if, having no chance of 
ever governing the country 
again, or even of making an 
effective Opposition, they must 
come to loggerheads, would it 
not be better for them to con- 
duct their squabbles decently, 
and in quietness ? 

When they drag their differ- 
ences into the light of day, they 
make themselves ridiculous, and 
at the same time proclaim 
aloud their own fatuity. <A 
united party of forty will al- 
ways find it difficult to per- 
suade the world to take it 
seriously. Such a party, dis- 
united, awaits the moment 
of burial. What they quar- 
relled about, the two great 
men whom very few will follow, 
we have no means of knowing. 
They probably quarrelled about 
nothing. The long succession 
of failures which has involved 
both Mr Lloyd George and 
Lord Oxford and Asquith in 
disaster, was not calculated to 
keep them in a good temper. 
Even had they gone on trium- 
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phantly together, they would 
hardly have been sympathetic 
the one with the other. Mr 
Lloyd George has been always 
far too deeply interested in 
his own career and what he 
called his own “stunts” to 
work well with anybody, and 
even Lord Oxford and Asquith’s 
indolence can be strained too 
far. In friendships which were 
never disinterested and which 
have ceased to be profitable, 
the breaking-point comes sud- 
denly and inevitably. When 
you search for a cause of the 
rupture you will find only a 
pretext. For many a year Mr 
Lloyd George and Lord Oxford 
and Asquith must have been 
on the verge of a quarrel, and 
when it came, neither the one 
nor the other could tell why it 
had been so long deferred. 
There was once a distinguished 
French writer who had played 
écarté every night at his café 
with a certain friend. One 
night the friend, suspecting no 
evil, asked for cards. The 
distinguished writer cried out, 
“Cards! you may have as 
many as you like; you may 
have the whole pack,” and 
incontinently flung all the 
cards in his friend’s face. 
Neither the one nor the other 
of the two could have ex- 
plained why they parted thus 
suddenly and for ever. But 
the moment of severance came, 
as it came to our two eminent 
Liberals, and there was never a 
chance for a reconciliation. 
The conduct of the squabble, 
which was foreordained, did 
not reflect much credit upon 
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either of the combatants. Lord 
Oxford and Asquith’s letter in 
admonition of his colleague 
went beyond the permitted 
limits of pomposity. Mr Lloyd 
George’s delinquencies were far 
too light to merit so lofty a 
reproof. The hardy Welshman 
had dared to absent himself 
from a meeting of the Shadow 
Cabinet. He had also assumed 
a critical attitude towards Mr 
Baldwin’s conduct of the strike. 
Still worse, he had done his 
best to degrade his own country 
in the columns of Mr Hearst’s 
deplorable rag, and he had 
proved himself a very bad 
prophet of evil. But these 
and many other sins he had 
been committing for many a 
year, and we repeat that the 
two colleagues reached the 
breaking-point of their amity 
as if by accident. 

And when the _ severance 
seemed complete, each looked 
about for arguments which 
might bolster up a tottering 
case. Mr Lloyd George, who 
had been dressed down by his 
leader in such terms as a head- 
master might use in talking to 
a truant schoolboy, answered, 
as he might be expected to 
answer, with a certain justified 
insolence, and without carrying 
conviction to his readers. And 
then, as the dispute went on, 
the combatants revealed the 
old grievances one by one 
which had long been rankling 
in the simple hearts of our 
serious Liberals. Above all, 
there was the question of 
money. Mr Lloyd George is 
the proud possessor of a chest. 
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Where it came from or what it 
contains the world knows noth- 
ing, and Mr Lloyd George is 
far too wise a man to let the 
world into his secret. The 
chest may contain no more 
than a few old newspapers and 
a copper or two, like the famous 
box of Mme. Humbert, or it 
may be stuffed fuller than it 
can decently hold with bank- 
notes. But full or empty, it 
stands between the two factions 
of Liberalism, and until it be 
shared by all, it will arouse in 
the hearts of Lord Oxford and 
Asquith’s devouter followers a 
bitter feeling of envy and 
hatred. 

For while Mr Lloyd George 
is reputed to be rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, Lord 
Oxford and Asquith’s faction 
is honestly poor. It made a 
gallant attempt once to raise 
a fund of a million. The 
attempt failed miserably, and 
the failure seemed the more 
deplorable because there was 
Mr Lloyd George with his 
pockets full. It was not for 
him to share his mysterious 
gains. He did not even account 
for the vast sums which he 
was said to have accumulated. 
He said no word about the 
purpose for which the money 
was given, nor did he reveal 
the names or the motives of 
the generous donors. Perhaps 
Some of them may be sought 
and found in the House of 
Lords. But he doled, or did 
not dole, the money out to 
the Party with the lofty munifi- 
cence of an approving sover- 
eign, or with the niggardliness 
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of a hostile critic, and the story 
of the transactions, given by 
Lord Gladstone, is not pretty 
to hear. 

We know that the coulisses 
of politics are not very pleasant 
places. We know also that the 
exposition of noble principles is 
largely a matter of pounds and 
shillings. But when we read 
about the transactions of politi- 
cians in cold print, we cannot but 
be convinced that politics is a 
squalid business. In the election 
of 1923, so Lord Gladstone tells 
Sir Godfrey Collins, the leaders 
of the Liberal Party ‘“ worked 
together like brothers.”” They 
‘had loyally pooled everything 
that they had.” Mr Lloyd 
George had come down hand- 
somely with £100,000 from the 
black chest, and the leaders of 
the Party thought that they 
had a right to expect, “in 
view of reunion, a continuance 
of this generous help.”’ Every- 
thing seemed to depend upon 
the munificence of Mr Lloyd 
George. He belonged to the 
Party, and had got what sup- 
port he could out of it for 
himself. He had the money, 
it was said, and the good- 
will. Why, then, should he 
not come to the aid of his 
friends, whose lack of money 
was as great as their zeal was 
abundant. 

The story which follows 
is a sad tragedy of meanness. 
Let Lord Gladstone tell it in 
his own words: ‘‘ In January ”’ 
—thus he writes—‘“‘ we placed 
the whole position before him. 
We meant to fix, and did fix 
without delay, all the candi- 
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dates possible within the limits 
of financial prudence. We could 
not incur very serious liabilities 
without some definite assurance 
of power to meet them. In 
these circumstances, as we pro- 
vided the whole organisation 
and a substantial contribution 
to the expected election, in 
January (1924) we asked Mr 
Lloyd George if he would guar- 
antee out of his own very large 
resources @ sum sufficient to 
increase candidatures without 
delay to the total number for 
electoral competition with the 
Conservative and Labour 
Parties. He declined.” So the 
great man remained entrenched 
behind his millions, which came 
none knows whence. The great 
Liberal Party prostrated itself 
before him, begging that he 
would throw to them a few 


thousands, which he would 
never miss. ‘ For six months,” 
says Lord Gladstone, ‘ we 


pressed again and again the 
urgency of the situation by 
personal interviews and other 
forms of communication, but 
without result.” We are al- 
most sorry for the poor humili- 
ated leaders of the Liberal 
Party. In vain they implored. 
The great man, the dispenser 
of majorities, was obdurate. 
At last Mr Asquith himself 
stooped to beg a pittance from 
Mr Lloyd George, who kept 
the Liberals obedient upon the 
end of a string, and then told 
them that they were not prop- 
erly organised! And when Sir 


Alfred Mond approved their 
organisation, Mr Lloyd George, 
with 


exquisite nonchalance, 
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“expressed the view that 300 
candidates were sufficient for 
the election ! ” 

So the battle for the funds 
went on, and at last, when it 
was too late to do good, Mr 
Lloyd George gave from his 
vast resources the humble sum 
of £50,000 to the service of 
his Party. The sum was too 
small and came too late. “‘ The 
discouragement was general ”— 
again it is Lord Gladstone who 
speaks. ‘‘ Liberal associations 
which had vainly sought for 
candidates declined to fight. 
Candidates who a few months 
before had been eager to stand 
held aloof, and gave excuses. 
They saw, aS we saw only too 
clearly, that Liberals with so 
few candidatures were not in 
a position to offer an alter- 
native Government, and that 
the main issue of the coming 
election would be the choice 
between Conservatives and 
Labour. Under these depress- 
ing conditions we did all we 
could, and fixed some sixty 
additional candidates, making 
the sorry total of 343. Had 
we been able in January with 
pooled resources to go full 
steam ahead under the inspir- 
ing results of the 1923 election, 
history would have been dif- 
ferent.” 

Would history have been dif- 
ferent? We doubt it. Lord 
Gladstone is over - sanguine. 
The Liberal Party was mori- 
bund before Mr Lloyd George 
refused obstinately to put his 
hand into his mysterious chest, 
and Mr Asquith gave it the coup 
de grdce when he played the 
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flunkey to the Labour Party. 
But the moral of Lord Glad- 
stone’s story is far other than 
he represents it. The quarrel 
which separates one-half of the 
poor little Liberal Party from 
the other is amusing, if un- 
important. There is, to be 
sure, a kind of squalor in the 
whole episode of Lord Glad- 
stone’s importunity and Mr 
Lloyd George’s penuriousness. 
The mere fact of Mr Lloyd 
George possessing a chest of 
his own warns us of a public 
danger. Mr Lloyd George is 
at once powerful and irre- 
sponsible. Though he holds 
no office and is never likely to 
hold office, though he repre- 
sents no party but merely a 
trivial faction, he has a chest. 
How he filled it we are not 
told; we can only assume 
that the money was subscribed 
by grateful recipients of public 
honours. If that be so, the 
Party chest is still a scandal, 
and the pursuit of politics 
cannot be restored to honesty 
and good repute until that 
chest, and other chests like it, 
be wholly abolished or their 
contents publicly audited. We 
should know not only how 
much money is at the disposal 
of the Parties, but whence the 
subscriptions have come. For 
money may be tainted at its 
source, and if our popular 
government be carried on by 
means of corruption, then it 
is doomed to failure and to 
ruin. 

It doesn’t matter much in 
what compromise the dispute 
of the Liberal leaders ends. 
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The quarrel will probably be 
patched up somehow or other, 
and will then break out again. 
The incompatibles will never 
mix. While Lord Oxford and 
Asquith remains an _. old- 
fashioned Liberal, Mr Lloyd 
George has never been a 
Liberal at all. If he be 
anything, he is an oppor- 
tunist, waiting for a favour- 
able breeze. His land policy, 
which he fondly hoped was to 
reunite and revivify a broken 
Party, is the very antithesis of 
Liberalism. How, indeed, could 
Lord Oxford and Asquith ac- 
cept a measure which is a piece 
of scarcely veiled Socialism ? 
This measure, indeed, is enough 
of itself to cause dissension in 
a Party which has been pledged 
always to resist the interference 
of the Government, and until 
it be out of the way it will be 
difficult even for the zealous 
forty to think or to vote in 
common. The truth is, Liberal- 
ism is dead; it awaits only 
decent burial and the zeal of 
an antiquarian who shall write 
its obituary notice. It can 
hardly be a laudatory notice, 
because the sins of Liberalism 
are too dark for palliation. But 
it has got to be written, and 
then Liberalism, the thing and 
the name, will be pigeon-holed 
and forgotten. 

In all the discourses about 
Liberalism which have been 
made by its reluctant pro- 
fessors, we have been told 
that, however small and quarrel- 
some is the poor remnant, that 
remnant must be encouraged, 
because the sacred principles 
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of Liberalism must be kept 
alive. Unfortunately none of 
the orators who have been 
eloquent concerning these prin- 
ciples has been at the pains to 
tell us what they are or were. 
And we are driven to recall 
them from the past as best we 
may. The first great principle 
of Liberalism was the principle 
of laissez faire, or “the devil 
take the hindmost.”’ This prin- 
ciple, the principle of Man- 
chester, is still emblazoned on 
the Liberal banner, though the 
evil it has done is acknow- 
ledged at last by many who still 
wish to call themselves Liberal. 
In accord with this principle, 
the working classes and their 
lives were but the raw material 
of wealth. They could be used 
by the manufacturers as raw 
cotton and raw wool were used. 
They might be turned into 
cotton garments or devil’s dust 
waistcoats without let or hind- 
rance. When the benevolent 
Tories pleaded that the hours 
of work in the factories should 
be reduced for women and 
children from twelve hours to 
ten, Mr John Bright declared 
that the commercial supremacy 
of England depended upon the 
two hours which the Tories at- 
tempted to take away. Such 
was one principle of Liberal- 
ism, which resented the in- 
fluence of the Government, 
even though it were exercised 
in a good cause, and which 
inclined always towards an- 
archy, believing that to do as 
he liked was the privilege of 
every man. It was a peculiar- 
ity of Liberalism that it should 
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exaggerate its opinions until 
they became the only true 
doctrine of a political church. 
It regarded Free Trade, for 
instance, not as a financial 
measure, but as a kind of re- 
ligion, for which a true Liberal 
would willingly go to the stake. 
The true Liberal, indeed, would 
rather see his country ruined 
and starving under Free Trade 
than rendered prosperous and 
happy by a wise Custom-house. 
This religious tinge, which was 
spread over all that the Liberals 
thought and said, is explained 
by the fact that throughout 
the nineteenth century the 
Liberal Party found its most 
zealous supporters among the 
Nonconformists, who, after buy- 
ing cheap and selling dear, 
reserved their zeal for the con- 
venticle. If at home _ the 
Liberals made a doctrine of 
selfishness, abroad they showed 
themselves at once timid and 
arrogant. They were always 
alert to interfere in the business 
of others, but, as they pro- 
fessed a hatred of war and de- 
spised the army, their interfer- 
ence was commonly disastrous. 
Ever since the Crimean War 
they have shown themselves 
at once quarrelsome and iu- 
firm. For how many slaught- 
ered heroes were they respon- 
sible when Mr Gladstone, fac- 
ing both ways, turned Egypt 
into a shambles? On the one 
hand, they spoke aloud harsh 
words, and then, inefficiently 
armed, were forced to sur- 
render. The phrase of an 
eminent Liberal, ‘“‘ butcher and 
bolt,” well enough expresses 
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their policy, or lack of policy. 
For the British Empire they 
had never any love. They 
disliked the burden of respon- 
sibility. They hated with a 
wild fury the thought of 
Colonial Preference. In Mr 
Churchill’s phrase, they bolted 
and barred the door of sound 
British oak against their own 
folk overseas, who desired noth- 
ing better than to increase the 
prosperity of the mother coun- 
try, and to tighten the bonds 
which bound them to the land 
of their origin. Above all, the 
distance which separates what 
the Liberals did and what they 
said they would do was im- 
measurable. They had always 
a love of large words and lofty 
aspirations. But they were 
weak in action, and when they 
came to a crisis, they paid as 
dearly for their large words 
as for their lack of strength. 
It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Great War came at 
the end of eight years of 
triumphant Liberalism. As Al 
Carthill says in his ‘ Legacy 
of Liberalism’: ‘“‘The Liberal 
professors may be tested by 
the simple test: Did you do 
what you promised to do? 
You promised to establish the 
age of reason. You promised 
to make men free. You prom- 
ised to abolish war. You 
promised that you would so 
guide man that he should enter 
into his true inheritance, the 
Kingdom of God upon earth. 
But you have done none of 
these things.’ Ultimately in 
this world even politicians 
must pay for their failures. 
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And Liberalism, having failed 
lamentably, is now paying for 
its failure, and it doesn’t 
matter very much who leads 
its pitiful remnant. 

The Trade Unions, too, like 
the Liberal Party, must pay 
for their failure. They chose 
to make war upon the nation ; 
they attempted to blackmail 
the majority into obeying their 
commands. It is no excuse 
for them to say that if they 
had succeeded in their infamy 
they would, by the way, have 
starved themselves and their 
families also. We must not 
make too large a demand upon 
their intelligence. But they 
failed, and it is the bounden 
duty of the country to see to 
it that the foolishness of a 
General Strike shall never be 
repeated. The Trade Unions 
were placed by the Liberals 
above the law, and they used 
their privileges as they might 
have been expected to use 
them. As Mr Baldwin said at 
Chippenham, ‘‘the temptation 
that the growth of these vast 
organisations, in many respects 
as they were to-day outside 
the law, controlling multitudes 
of men and large sums of money 
—the temptation to set such 
a machine in motion and make 
people follow it was great in- 
deed.” Truly it is great, and 
the leaders of the Trade Unions 
have gladly yielded to it. They 
have built up for themselves 
vast autocracies, existing no 
longer for the working men, 
but for the ambitious leaders 
themselves, who make no 
scruple of using them for their 
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own political ends. Of such 
autocracies abroad we have a 
bitter experience, and we have 
managed to defeat them. Now 
it is our business to check their 
growth, and to make them 
innocuous, when we find them 
in our midst. For, as Mr Bald- 
win went on to explain at 
Chippenham, “‘the problems at 
home were not unlike the prob- 
lems of the world outside. The 
world outside has realised what 
an unspeakable thing war is. 
They realise that so long as 
there are great armaments there 
is risk of war. To meet that 
risk the League of Nations has 
been established. Disarmament 
conferences are now being held 
and nations meeting together 
to devise other methods of 
settling age-long quarrels than 
by the arbitrament of the 
sword.” 

We must do at home for the 
two or more nations which in- 
habit this island what they 
attempt to do at Geneva for 
the nations of Europe. And 
first of all we must bring 
within the law again the Trade 
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Unions, which are destroying 
themselves without it. They 
are not fit to exercise the licence 
which was wantonly given them 
by the Liberals. They must 
be checked henceforth by legis- 
lation, not vindictive but just. 
The Trades Disputes Act must 
be modified, if not repealed. 
The leaders of the unions must 
understand that they are ser- 
vants, not masters. They must 
cease to believe themselves a 
separate privileged class out- 
side the community. They 
must not call out the members 
of their unions at their mere 
caprice and without a ballot. 
They must not levy a political 
tax upon all working men, 
whatever their political opinions 
may be. The unions must be 
liable for torts, as heretofore, 
and an end must be put to 
picketing, peaceful or other- 
wise. We shall then become 
once more a peaceful and united 
nation, whose object it is to 
work and prosper in the world, 
and not to foster that class- 
hatred which, if it continue, 
will ruin us all. 
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